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HUCKLEBERRYING.— Arter a Warmn-Cotor Pantie » BY x Wrrerow: House, Esq, 


In looking at the paintings and engravings that 
decorate the walls of the study, or ‘“‘den,” of a 
gentleman well known as a friend to agriculture, 
we were particularly struck by a water-color paint- 
ing representing huckleberrying in the mountains. 
There was such a breeziness, so to speak, about the 
Picture, and the broad color effects were so true to 
nature, that we asked permission to copy it for the 
American Agriculturist, well knowing that the effec- 
tiveness of the picture was largely due to ¢olor, 
and that much of this would be lost in rendering it 
in the black and white of an engraving. The re- 
quest was readily granted, and the engraving above 
given is the result. To those who keep the run of 
ert matters, we need say nothing of Mr, Winslow 
Homer. Others may like to know that he-is an ar- 
tist who, instead of seeking his subjects among the 
ruins and places of thé old world, or in the wilder- 
hess of the new, goes to some farming district, and 
there, in the rural and farm scenes, finds subjects 
for his pictures which are always sought for by 
Jovers of art, as they are truly American in subjects 


and treatment. A huckleberry is a very small 
thing in itself, but when aggregated into pints, 
quarts, -and bushels, it is the foundation of the 
prosperity of many a family, and furnishes ‘them 
most of the ready money that they receive in the 
course of the year. The New York market is sup- 
plied with huckleberries from two principal locali- 
ties—the Pine Barrens of New Jersey, and ‘the 
mountains of New York, especially the Shawan- 
gunk range in Ulster and the adjoining counties, 
though other ranges near the Hudson river furnish 
a considerable share. In August, 1876, we gave an 
account by one of our most intelligent produce mer- 
chants, Mr. C. W. Idell, of the extent of the huckle- 
berry trade in New Jersey. That of the mountains 
of New York is not so well organized, and statistics 
concerning it are not so readily obtained. - Former- 
ly all the berries gathered in this part of New York 
State had to reach the river and be brought down 
by boats, but the building of new lines of railroad, 
bringing the “iron horse” into the very heart of 
the mountain region, has changed this, and now 
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immense quantities of huckleberries.go to market 
by rail. Ellenville, in Ulster Co., is a great ship- 
ping point... Wurtsborough; in Sullivan Co., is.an- 
other, One dealer informs us that.in' one day a 
single express company, the American, brought t8 
the city no less than 1,300 boxes (+ bushel each) 
of huckleberries from this mountain district. In 
some cases the pickers themselves bring their ber- 
ries to a convenient point upon: the railroad. In 
others there are persons who go to certain points 
in the mountains, buy up the berries, recap 
themselves. By whatever method they may | 
brought to rail or boat, the deetination of the 

ries gathered in these mountains is the New York 
market. The fruit is put up in flat boxes, holding 
half a bushel—or we should perhaps say, 
to hold that quantity. While the New Jersey berr 
come in open boxes, and the quantity can be seen 
those from the mountains of New York are ship- 
ped in covered boxes, and the temptation short 
measure is not always. resisted, ‘Those sent from 
the mountains are, strictly speaking, Blue-berries. © 
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Boston.NEng- | N. ¥.City, Ct., Washington, 
land, N. York | Philadeiphia, ‘Maryland. 
a| , | State, Michi New Jersey, Virginia. Ken- 
S| < | gan, Wiscon- | Penn. Ohio. , Missou- 
§ S | sin, fowa,and | Indiana, and | ri, and Caii- 
a; egon. Lltin fornia. 
sie — 
sis S8l2s] Fs =~ol~ = 9 egies] 2s 
B) 2] 28/32) 52 | 38/38/53 | = s 
S| §| 22/43/53 | 25/23/58 | aslas si 
HM |H.M|H M. | H.MIA.M/g. vw. | H-M/ELM/H. M. 
1] T | 427/741) 144 4 32/7 35) 151 | 4387 29) 1 58 
2) wi] 4277 41) 242 4 33/7 35) 249 | 4 39,7 29) 257 
3| T | 4 287 40\rises 4 33/7 35! rises 4 39.7 29/ rises 
4] F | 4 287 40) 8 29 | 4 3417 34) 8 24 | 4 40,7 29) 8 19 
518 | 429740) 9 1 | 4325/7 84) 8458 | 4 40)7 28) 855 
6| 8 4 30\7 40) 928 | 4 35/7 34) 9 26 4 41/7 28) 9 24 
7| M | 4380/7 39' 951 | 4 36/734) 950 | 4 41/7 28) 950 
8} T | 4 31/7 39, 10 13 | 4 86/7 33) 10 13 4 42:7 28) 10 14 
9| W| 432/738 10 87 | 4 37/7 88) 10 85 | 4 43/7 27) 10 37 
10} T | 4 $2\7 88) 10 55 | 4 88/7 83) 10 88 | 4 44/7 27) 11 +0 
11} F | 4 93/7 87) 1118 | 4 88/7 $2) 11 22 | 4 45|/7 26) 11 27 
12; 8 4 34;7 87) 11 45 | 4.89/7 82) 1150 | 4 45/7 26) 11 56 
13| S | 435736 morn | 4 40/7 31)morn | 4 46/7 25)morn 
14) M | 435,736, 017 4 41/7 31) 0 28 4 47| 25) 0 29 
15| T | 4 36/7 35] 056 | 441/730) 1 8 | 4 48/7 24) 110 
16} W | 4387:'735) 148 | 442 29) 155 | 448,724) 157 
7) T | 4387 84) 238 | 4 43!7 29) 252 | 4 49,7 281 252 
18| F | 4 39\7 38 sets 4 447 28 sets 4 50)7 22 sets 
19} S$ 440\7 32) 747 | 445.727) 748 | 451/722. 789 
20; S | 441/732) 816 | 446727) 818 | 451/721) 810 
21) M | 442,731; S41 | 4 46.7 26 840 | 452/720 8 39 
2; T | 443,730) 9 5 | 447 eee 19 9 5 
93} W| 4 43/7291 929 | 448724] 931 | 454/719 9 32 
24) T | 4 41/7 28) 954 | 449.7 24) 957 | 455'718 10 0 
3; F 4 45/7 27| 10 23 450.7 28) 1027 | 456|7 17) 10 81 
25] & | 4 45/7 26) 1053 | 4 517 22] 10 8 | 456/716 11 9 
27| S | 4 47/7 25) 11 89 | 4 52)7 21] 11 45 | 4 57/7 15. 11 52 
28) M | 4 48/7 24/morn | 4 53,7 20/morn | 4 58/7 14 morn 
29/ T 4 49/7 23) 081 | 444719) 0388 | 4 59/71 0 45 
30| W 4 50/7 22) 183 | 455718} 140 | 5 0/712 150 
$1' T ' 45117 2! 243 ' 456717! 24 5 117 11' 256 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
MOON. |BOSTON. |N. YORK. |Wasu'n. CHA’STON|CHICAGO, 
p.|t. M. D M. mM. lm M. 1. M. 
Full M’n| 3 4 54 ev. | 4 42 ev. | 4 30 ev.| 4 18 ev. | 3 48 ev. 
8d Quart./11 4 10 mo.| 3 58 mo.| 3 46 mo! 3 34 mo.; 3 4 mo. 
New M’nj!9 4 22 mo.| 4 10mo.| 3 58 mo| 3 46 mo,' 3 16 mo. 
ist Quart!26 5 52 mo.) 5 40mo.! 5 28 mo! 5 16 mo.| 4 46 mo. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 
—<-— 


[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.]| 


Late Haying.—The failure to gather the hay while 
it is at its best, isa too frequent and inexcusable 
neglect at this season. If farmers could be con- 
vinced of how much of-the feeding value of hay 
is lost by leaving the grass to become ripe, hard, 
and woody, it would no longer be permitted. 

How to Cure Ripe Hay.—Hay that has been cut 
late may be improved by curing it in the cock in- 
stead of drying it in the sun. Being comparatively 
dry when cut it is very soon cured ; and if put up 
in cocks as soon as it is thoroughly wilted, it will 
heat and steam and become much softened, and 
will remain greener than if sun-dried in the swath. 


Cutting Wheat and Rye.—If there was any doubt 
about the best time for cutting grain, the general 
experience last year went far towards settling the 
question. All over the country a hot spell came on 
just as the cutting became general, and the grain 
shrank badly. Had the harvest been a few days 
earlier, the total gain would have been enormous. 
In the writer’s field, stopping the cutting for the 
4th of July holiday last season, caused a loss of 
$100 in the quality of the grain and in shrinkage of 
weight and bulk. As soon as the grain is solid, 
but will still crush dry between the finger nails, 
it may be cut, and hot weather will not injure it 
in the shock as it will when standing. Dead ripe 
grain is not only less valuable, but the straw is 
worth less than if cut three or four days earlier. 


Hay Caps will serve a good purpose upon grain 
shocks, and are much more secure than cap sheaves. 

Rake the Fields after the grain has been drawn ; 
the labor will be well repaid. 

Protect the Horses.—A cotton sheet will be found 
a great protection to the horses working in the 
harvest field. It screens,them from the heat, from 
flies, and from dust, and the labor of cleaning them 
is lessened. As mentioned last month, it will be 
found desirable, when horses are washed, to use a 
soft sponge and water in which some carbelic soap 














has been dissolved. This cools the skin. assists 
perspiration, removes the strong pungent smell 
greatly refreshes the animals, and drives away o : 
Where there is a river near by, a bath in the pti 
ing will be agreeable and safe, if the horses po 
kept in the water only two or three minutes 
driven home at once and rubbed dry. on 
A Scraper for the Horses may be made of a piece 
of old scythe, with the edge dulled on the stone ; 
with this the sweat or moisture, after washing, ma ; 
be easily removed. ies 


Green Feed for Herses,—Give a share of the green 
fodder when horses do not run at pasture, If at 
pasture at night, a generous feed should be given 
before they are turned out. 

Corn should not be neglected in the hurry of 
harvest. Frequent cultivation hastens growth and 
the maturing of the crop. To see the difference. 
leave a row or two uncultivated. Much hand work 
Jater in the season may be avoided by a little work 
with the cultivator, and by keeping the weeds down. 


Fodder-Corn may yet be sown. A rye or wheat 
stubble may be plowed and planted in drills with 8 
bushels of corn per acre. The large Western or 
Southern corn, or Evergreen Sweet Corn, may be 
used. Some extra good ammoniated superphos- 
phate, with potash added, or special corn-fod- 
der fertilizer, should be sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in before planting. Dropping the fertilizer 
in the drill does not answer well for corn when 
other manure is not used broadcast. 

Roots.—Sow Ruta-bagas early this month, and 
White Turnips later. Superphosphate of lime, or 
fine bone dust, is specially adapted for these crops. 
A stubble may be prepared for them by giving 
one good plowing and harrowing; a cross har- 
rowing a week later will kill many small weeds. 
One of the hand garden drills will sow these small 
seeds. The ridger or marker, described last month, 
page 225, will be found very useful in preparing 
the ground for these crops. 

Potatoes.—After early potatoes are dug for market, 
they may Le followed by 

Cabbages.—In planting late cabbages on potato 
ground there is no need to plow the whole area be- 
fore planting. Plow open furrows, 8 feet from cen- 
ter to center, and mark out by cross furrows 2 feet 
apart. Drop a forkful of manure at each crossing, 
close the furrows over the manure, and set the 
plants in the lines of the cross furrows. After the 
planting is finished the ground may be worked out 
with a light plow or a cultivator. 

Fodder Crops.—Hungarian Grass, common Millet, 
or the Golden Millet, may be sown this month for 
green fodder or hay. A bushel of seed per acre 
may be sown, though rather thick seeding, the 
fodder will be all the finer and better for it. Millet 
that was sown in May should be cut before the 
seed is ripe or the fodder gets hard, unless the seed 
is wanted. Millet seed makes an exceilent addi- 
tion to ground feed when mixed with corn and rye. 


Buckwheat may be made profitable upon a piece 
of rough or newly cleared ground. No other crop 
is so effective in mellowing rough cloddy land. 
The seed in northern localities should be sown be- 
fore July 12th; otherwise early fall frosts may 
catch the crop. Grass and clover may sometimes 
be sown successfully with buckwheat this month. 


Seeding to Grass alone—Last year the writer 
sowed a piece of fallow ground to Orchard-Grass and 
Clover, on the first day of August. The ground 
was thoroughly prepared in July, and was top- 
dressed with short manure harrowed in. Three 
bushels, 42 Ibs. of Orchard-Grass seed, and half a 
peck of clover were sown, and covered by drawing 
a smoothing plank diagonally across the harrow 
marks. This covered the seed evenly, and smoothed 
the ground. The present year one crop of hay, equal 
to 2 tons per acre, was taken in May, and the after 
growth will give a second crop this month or next. 


Cows.—A cool, dark, clean stable for the cows, is. 
‘for many reasons preferable, to a hot pasture in the 
middle of the day. Cows that have been kept up 
on moderate feed, will shrink in their milk, on being 
turned into a luxurious pasture on a hot day. Dry 















1879.] 
ary or sand makes a better bedding than straw 
during the hot season. 

Arti Food.—Butter dairymen, will find some 

~ of the artificial foods profitable to feed with green 
fodder or pasture. Seouring caused by green feed, 
may be stopped at once, by giving the cow 2 quarts 
of dry cotton-seed meal. 

Sheep.—Keep ewes intended for the butcher by 
themselves, and feed liberally. A quart of mixed 

und feed or bran, and oil-cake meal, will soon 
pring them into marketable condition. Keep store 
sheep ina light pasture, and give a handful of 
feed daily. Provide shade of some kind. 

sentery in Sheep, is to be guarded against. Ail- 
ing sheep will retire from the flock, and may not be 
found until too late, unless the flock is watched and 
counted frequently. As soon as a looseness of 
the bowels is perceived, the sheep should be moved 
to acool shed, and one ounce of castor oil be given. 
A bran or oatmeal mush will be beneficial. 

Flies of all kinds are now very troublesome, and 
should be watchfully guarded against. (See hints 
for last month). If maggots are found upon the 
eheep, apply tar and grease, (rancid butter or lard) 
to the parts, and clip off the wool closely. Carbolic 
sheep-dip, and other preparations of carbolic acid, 
may be used to prevent aitacks. 

Pigs.—Young pigs may be made ready for market, 
in 100 days if desired, by good feeding. The sow 
should be well fed with rich slop, to force a good 
flow of milk, and a feeding place for the pigs should 
be provided, in which they can get spare milk with 
a little fine ground barley meal or wheat middlings. 














Poultry.—The flock should now be weeded out ;. 


all unprofitable fowls, poor layers, and peor moth- 
ers, should be used or marketed. Two weeks feed- 
ing in a coop will be sufficient to make them fat. 
A few of the best old hens may be kept over for 
early setting, but many in a flock are unprofitable. 


The utmost cleanliness should be preserved about 
the premises in the hot weather. All wastes and 
garbage should be diposed of on a compost heap ; 
a load of good soil and sods from fence rows will 
be useful, as the basis for it. Weeds should be 
gathered and added to the heap. Liberal additions 
of plaster will prevent disagreeable odors. 


Pure drinking water is of the first importance. 
More dangerous poisons are taken into the system 
with the water used, than in any other way. That 
from brooks is dangerous, as wash from manured 
fields, and soakage from the soil flows into them. 
Water from clear wells and springs only, should be 
given to cattle, and if such precaution is need- 
ed for them, it is equally so for the owners. Much 
avoidable disease is due to impure water. 


i A 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
<> 

While these Notes are made anew each month, 
there must, from the nature of the case, be some 
repetition. Sometimes repetition is useful; for ex- 
ample, we have in several years past repeated— 
not in the same language, to be sure, but the fact, 
that cultivators of the soil, whether farmers, or- 
chardists, or gardeners, become too thoroughly 
fixed to the soil, and to their own special portion 
of it. No people more need recreation than they, 
and none take less. Then in no pursuit is travel so 
instructive as in thatof the cultivator. Itis hardly 
possible for one intelligent gardener or orchardist, 
to visit the grounds of another, without learning 
something. When the warm months come, we ad- 
vise all who can possibly do it,—and most can if 
they will, to go away from home for a few days, if 
for recreation only—well ; if for both recreation and 
instruction,—better. Nothing enlarges ones ideas 
60 much, as to see and talk with others in the same 
Occupation. No money expended gives a better 
return than that invested in judicious travel. Of 
Course, one is not expected to go off and “let his 
pursley get ahead of him,” but the work should be 
planned in advance with this absence in view.... 
The hoe and horse-cultivator should be frequently 
used, especially if there have been rains. The 
“weeds are easily killed by the hot sun, if uprooted. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 

Marketing.—The marketing of early fruits, will 
be a large part of the work of the month. See 
that crates, baskets, and other packages are at hand, 
and are tidy, and neatly marked ; always assort the 
fruit, making three grades, firsts and seconds for 
market, and the third for the pigs. Pack so tight, 
that it cannot bruise in transit. 

Pruning can be done in this month. Look to an 
open head to the tree, that the sun and air may 
reach the interior. ; 

Grafts will need attention as directed last month. 
Pinch all those that are growing too vigorously. 

Thinning.—Though rather late, it will still pay 
in the apple and pear orchards. The first thinning 
is rarely sufficient. Better remove the excess 
even though the fruit is of some size ; that which 
remains, will be enough better, to pay for the labor. 

Budding should be done as soon as the buds 
are mature, and the bark of the stock rises read- 
ily. Several have asked us to describe the method 
of budding. It is not practicable to repeat such 
matters every year. In August, 1877, we gave 
plain directions with engravings ; that, or any other 
number may be had, post paid, for 15 cents. 

Insects.—Destroy any Tent Caterpillars’ nests that 
may have escaped earlier notice. The Codling Moth 
is best caught by bands of cloth or of heavy paper, 
placed around the trunks ; these should be removed 
once a week, and all worms found under them, 
killed. Let the hogs eat the wormy wind-falls. 

Slugs-on cherry and pear trees, can be killed by 
dusting with lime from a muslin bag tied to a pole. 

Blight.—lf this appears, there is but one thing to 
do, cut away the blighted twig, branch, or whole 
tree, as the case may be. Cut down to bright sound 
wood, and burn the removed portions. 

Young Trees.—The nursery rows should be kept 
clear of weeds. The horse-hoe will reach most of 
these. Use a short whiffle-tree, wound with cloth, 
or otherwise protected. Beds of seedlings must be 
weeded by hand. They should be shaded and 
watered if the weather is dry. If seedling ever- 
greens damp off, sift dry sand upon the bed. 


geet 
The Fruit Garden. 

Grape Vines.—In spring we directed that vines 
planted then should be allowed to bear but a single 
shoot. It is well to wait until the vines are older 
before putting up a trellis; a stake 5 or 6 feet out 
of the ground will answer for the first two years. 
Keep the shoot tied up to this; if other shoots 
start from the root or the old wood, remove them. 
In the axil of each leaf, or where the leaf joins the 
stem, a shoot may appear, this is a Jateral, do not 
remove it entirely, but pinch all off but one leaf; 
if it makes another start, pinch that back to one 
leaf, and so on, should it start again. Should the 
vine reach the top of the stake, let it take care of 
itself. If the vine was planted last year, and two 
shoots are grown, keep these tied to the stake and 
treated in the same way. On established vines, 
keep the laterals pinched as above, and when the 
shoots are as long as desired, stop them by pinch- 
ing. Insects that now appear are mostly those 
that can be hand-picked. 

Mildew.—Keep a careful watch, and if whitish 
patches appear on the underside of the leaf, the 
growing shoot, or the fruit cluster, use sulphur at 
once. Bellows for the purpose are sold at the seed 
and agricultural warehouses.’ Sift the sulphur be- 
fore putting it into the bellows, and in using the 
bellows so manage it that a light cloud of the sul- 
phur will be scattered, to settle upon the vines. 
Choose acalm day. Repeat the sulphur after a rain. 

Strawberries.—If grown in single rows, remove the 
mulch when the picking is over, fork in manure, 
keep the ground clear of weeds, and remove the 
runners. If the alternate system is followed, the 
spaces that have been used as paths this season are 
to be manured, forked up, and raked level to make 
a rich fine bed into which the.runners from the old 
plants are to be directed. If pot layering is prac- 
tised, layer the earliest runners. This is to be com- 
mended for private gardens ; it is simply to sink iu 
the soil small pots filled. with rich soil, under the 


runners as they appear; place the runner om the 
soil of the pot, and put a clod on the stem to hold 
it until it has taken root. When the pots are filled 
with roots, turn out the balls of earth and set 
-them in a new bed. Plants so treated will go on 
and grow and bear a good crop next year. 


Blackberries and Raspberries.—Treat all plants that 
come up, and are not wanted for next year’s fruit- 
ing as weeds. Those to grow should be stopped 
by pinching at 6 feet for Blackberries and 4 ft. for 
Raspberries. When the fruit is off of either, cut 
out the old canes that have borne it. 

Currants,—The long weak shoots that pusk from - 
the interior are to be broken out, and also all others 
not needed. Pick the fruit early, as soon as well 
colored, for jelly, but for table use let it be thor- 
oughly ripened. 

—_—~<>— 

Kitchen and Market Garden, 

Have nu waste ground where weeds may grow. 
When the early crops are off, clear and plant again. 

Asparagus.—Pull such weeds as appear, and if 
the Asparagus Beetle is discovered, cut away the 
branches on which their eggs are placed. j 

Beans.—Pilant for late; the Refugee is best for 
salting and pickling. Pinch the Limas when they 
have reached the top of the pole. 

Beets.—Sow for succession of young roots and to 
supply beet greens. Sow only early sorts now. 

Cabbages.—Set out for late crop. They need rick 
soil, and must be kept clean and watched for 
worms. Catch the white butterflies early in the 
morning, when they are slow in moving. 


Celery.—Set in rows three feet apart and six 
inches in the row on the level, in well manured soil. 
The trench system has nearly gone out of practice, 

Carrots.—Thin ; hoe until the tops prevent fur- 
ther work among them. 

Corn.—Plant early sorts for late use and drying. 
Save seed from best specimens of the early crop. 

Cucumbers.—Dust with ashes or lime to keep off 
striped beetle. 

Egg Plants can be forced by the use of liquid ma- 
nure. Keep the fruit off the ground by placing 
straw under it. If Potato Bugs abound, it is dif- 
ficult to save the egg plants without daily yigilance. 

Melons.—Remove late sets that would not ripen. 
Save only pureseed. Turn to secure even ripening. 

Onions.—Harvest as soon as the tops die down. 
Store in a cool airy place, 

Sweet Potatoes.—Do not let the vines root. Move 
them when hoeing by lifting with the hoe handle. 

Squashes.—Keep clear of bugs by hand-picking. 
Let the vines strike root at the joints. 

Tomatoes.—Keep from the ground by frames 
or trellises. Brush or hay is better than nothing. 


ois 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Everything should be kept in good order. Mow 
the lawn when it needs it....Remove large weeds 
that may start up....If the weather is dry, water 
should be used freely....The edgings to beds and 
walks should be kept neatly cut.... Bedding plants 
need much care now, as they will grow rapidly, and 
will often need the knife....Cut away flower clus- 
ters of plants cultivated for their foliage, and trim 
and shape to suit the design....Tall flowering 
plants, like Dahlias, Gladioluses, Lilies, ete., will 
require stakes. Do not use unsightly devices for 
holding up plants; straight stems of shrubs are 
better than painted sticks....Climbers should not 
be allowed to fall away from their supports.... 
Keep the ground clean around pereanials; and 
save seed of all plants as they ripen. 


ies 3 
Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

This is a difficult time of year to keep the green- 
house looking attractive. Shading must be used. 
Whitewash is the cheapest—muslin on the outside 
of sash is perhaps ee 
of walks, etc., is necessary to keep the rooms cool. 
....Fumigate at frequent intervals, and allow” 
good circulation of pure air....If the weather is 
dry, it is a good time to get and store- the 





supply of sphagnum moss” 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—<>—_- 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending June 13th, 
1879, and for the corresponding period last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS A‘ TUK NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
,000 952,000 


27 d'athis m’th...447,000 4,510,000 3,107,000 385,000 
ie _ mth , 891,000 3,769,000 2,441 +000 297,000 351, 000 938,000 


Flour. Wheat. Corn, lve. Barley. Oats. 
y ti +5 cig m’h502, 000 10,763,000* 6,215,000* 603,000 101,000 1,469,000* 
26 d’s dast m’h441 000 8 504,000" 5,763, oou* 4 474, 000 382/000 1, "307, "000 
* Including sales for forward delivery. 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. it | Outs. 


27 days 1879. .447,000 4,510,000 3,107,000 385,000 
26 days 1878. "341/000 4/812;000 3,617,000 616,000 307-000 811000 
SALEs, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. ue. Barley. Oats. 
"27 days 187 79. . 562,000 10,763,000 6,215, 000 608,000 101,000 1,469,000 
26 days 1878..413,000 5,409,000 4,815,000 741,000 229000 1,973,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oass. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
June 10,°79.. 1,984,368 744,320 118,773 128,542 217,016 84,549 
June 11, 78.. 1 °487,700 676,626 148,389 197,507 608, 152 2887285 
4. Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to June 12. 
—. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
1879..1, 316,000 18, 872,918 13,873,494 1,848,600 100.800 $26,400 173,450 


1878..1,119,950 20,252,242 10,805,561 1,904,500 1,477,800 747,400 252,200 
Current WHOLKSALK PRICKS. 


May 12. 340 a. 
























Froun—Super to Extra State $3 40 @ 4 35 @ 435 
** Super to Extra South’n,. 340 @6% 34 @6% 
Extra Genesee.......... 440 @600 440 @600 
Superfine Western..... 340 @390 340 @ 380 
Extra Western.......... $6 @900 37 @8% 
“ Minnesota....... 86 @8%H 35 @8% 
tyE Fiour, ere . 28 @340 29 @3 50 
RP EE 210 @240 19 @22 
OaT MEAL, # bbi............. 2% @5% 27 @60 
— kcbaels of White. 9 @11%¢ 100 @1 18% 
ae and _— kane 9 @117% 9 @12 
= Spring.. oshsne 77 @ 106 74 @106% 
Corn— wh - gd Sid “4 45 @ 55 Byee@ 55 
bs 00 aeeenee 4 @ 2 45%q@ 51K 
ve Mixed evens 6 4 @ 47 40 @ 44% 
WATS. ....ccccccccscesssoee 30 @ & 3 @ 45 
S wibseee ebinns 58 @ 64 59 @ 6% 
SS Ey ae 40 @ % Nominal. 
Har—Dale, — Ts onawede 30 @ 80 30 @ 80 
STRAW, #100 s............... @ 55 @ 0 
Gorros— Midditi SD... 2X¥@ 2K 12K%@ 13 
Hops—Crop of 187 i hkenes @ 18 5 @ 12 
7, 8D soneee 2 @ 4 2 @ 4 
GhAR, PD. ..000000-000 1.@ 2 1 @ 2 
Fesraers— Live Geese. # 3 @ 46 3 @ ri 
Srep—Clover, West. & St. 7 6@ 7 Nominal 
** Timothy, ® bushel...... 120 @140 120 @1 
+ Plax, ® bushel.......... —- @ — Nominal 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # Bb. 24@ 11% @ 
** Seed Leaf, ®t 5 @ 40 @ 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, ‘eB 48 @ 37 20 @ 4 
** Domestic, pulled, ¥D. a 146 @ 34 18 @ 36 
California 9 @ 2 10 @ 2% 
TaLLow, # Be oimen 54@ 5%@. 6 
Or-CakE—#F ton bbe — @29 00 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel” “22359 00 @10 00 930 @10 5 
*» Extra Prime, ® barrel.. 950 @102 87% 
Berr—Extra mess........ 50 @11 50 1050 @il 50 
Larp, in tres. & bbls, #100 » 6 15 @ 667% 63 @68 
Burren—state, ®M........... 7@ 1 5 @ 17 
** Western,poor watts tb. 5 @ 19 4 @ 1% 
CHEESE. . ’ 2 @ 8 2@ wT 
Eeas—Fresh, ® dozen 10K%@_ 12 00 @ 14 
PouLtry—Fowls, # B........ 9@ i4 8 @ 12 
Chickens, # a Scekukane 200 @ 35 2@ & 
_ JE B® @140 —- @ — 
Roosters, eh. ie shbieew ween 5 @ 7 4@ 5 
Turkeys—#® B............2s000 2 @ 18 8 @. 18 
Geese, # pair...... a vi) hoger vi) e°2 
ae _ _ —_ a 
Ducks, Opals 50 ? 90 40 4 710 
Capo ns, # 0 @ 8 20 @ 22% 
Sucre, per doz.. 50 @ 200 49 @ 2 00 
PIGEONS, @ (loz... 80 @3 2% 25 @ 100 
PLover, # doz.... — @ — 18 @1% 
APPLES, # barrel.. 1 00 2 50 10 @2% 
ORANGES, # bbi..... -@ - - ¢ -— 
<# # box...... = @ — —-@e- 
STRAWBERRIES, ®@ gui 3 @ 6 3 @ 10 
CHERRIES, # b.. —- @ — 5 @ 2 
POTATOES, # tte 200 @350 22% @325 
23 — —_ 500 @700 22 @65) 
. . 2% @ 3 50 2% @323 
TurviPs e DDL il ctaceingoiie 1% @1% 150 @ 200 
‘+ white,#100bunches. — @ — 2% @400 
ToMATOES, se — — 7% @.100 30 @ 50 
# crate...... —- @ — 12 @2580 
RaDIsHESs, mew # 100 bu 7% @1 0 3 @ 8 
Beans—#® bushel...... 115 @3 % @150 
Pras—Canada, in bond, uU 5b @ 8 ue & 
a new So., # bol... 50 @100 10 @150 
8. ush. = = > Sater 
-CO én ® 6 
Bgets, new, # 100 bunches... —- @ — 230 @40 
ASPARAGUS, new, #doz.bun. 150 @32 100 @150 
CaBzacEs—® 100..... 200 @12 00 59 @5 
Geexecn, Be, 9 vb 75 @100 —-@ — 
Ontons—# & 200 @3 00 —-@® — 
orate 12 @1 50 6b @ 125 
Squvasu, # crate.. 200 @400 50 @ 
CucUMBERS, new, 10 @800 10 @23 


Business in the Breadstuff line has been again on a lib- 
eral scale, and generally at stronger prices. Flour ha3 
been more sought after, in good part for export, at hard- 
ening rates, on comparatively moderate offerings, especi- 
ally of the more desirable classes of Extras of both Spring 
and Winter Wheat product; regular shipping Extras hav- 
ing been unusually scarce. Wheat has been quoted 
higher, and at the close strong at the improvement, 
the stock having been well concentrated and held under 
firm control, largely on speculative account. The demand 
has been quite brisk, export buyers operating freely. 
Crop and weather reports have been of an unsatisfactory 
tenor. Cable advices have been of stronger markets. 
Corn has been in better supply and pressed for sale, 
leading to.a decline on an active movement. Extensive 





shipments of Wheat and Corn—notably of Corn—have 


been reported from first hands, in the way of through 
freight from the West. Rye has been in very good re- 
quest, at slightly advanced figures. Outs have been in 
more urgent demand for prompt and forward delivery, at 
a sharp advance, though closing irregularly ...Hog pro- 
ducts have been quoted dearer and fairly active. Beef and 
Beef Hams quict at former rates. Butter and Cheese 
lower on free offerings, and a moderate inquiry. ...Wool 
has been of very ready sale at a further improvement, 
closing strong, on a meagre supply of desirable qualities 


in the seaboard markets....Cotton has been less active, 
and at the close quoted lower and weak.... Hops quiet at 
about former quotations.... Hay in less request at easier 


Straw wanted at full figures,...Tobacco in fair 
demand and steady....Petroleum declined sharply, and 
left off at about the lowest figures known to this interest, 
on a liberal supply and moderate call from shippers.... 
Naval Stores also weaker and slow of sale....Occan 
freights closed somewhat firmer, with a better demand 
reported for accommodation for early use, especially for 
Grain, Flour, Petroleum, Provisions, Lumber, and Coal. 
Prices of Feed. 
Bran, per ton....... 


prices. 


-$16.00@ $18.00 










Middlings, per ton... 19.00@ 20,00 

Ground Feed, per ton. - 21.00@ 23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake, weste . 35.00@ 40.00 

Cotton-seed e, per “= Af gli elect a 25.00@ ie 

Chandler’s Scraps, per B.. ce 2@ 3 
Prices of Fertilizers. 

Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 9 @9\Kc. 


Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per Ib.. 8 @3\ec, 
do. do. (potash 2734 per cent) per Ib.. 1’%@1Xc. 
German Potash Salts (potash lz to 15 p. c. p. ton, “815, 00@ 18.00 






Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib.. 2 @2%c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID.........c0005  o--secsceee "8X. ( 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), “per Taine snc @iXc. 
Dried Biood (ammonia 18 per cent) per ton...... $40.00 
No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, # ton 

do. do. Lobos, do. do, do.. 

do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo K 


do do. rectified, per ton, 9.00 p. c. 

do do. do. do. 3.40 p. Cc. 
Soluble Pacific Guano, @ ton.........00--. sae 

Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone 

Mapes’ — Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs 

do. i} do. ight a" per 1,000 Ibs. 










do. 


do. Fruit and Vine Manure, 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal 


















do. do. 10. medium.. 
do. do. 0. dissol vec 
do. ene — Cauliflower Manure per 
a) eS ae -per 1,000 Ibs... .23.7 
Stockbr idge Corn ‘Mano: re, per acre, 00 
Potato do do F 
- Tobacco do do . 
- Rye do do J 
x Wheat do do 5. 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton.. : 33.00 
Baugh’s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, on.. 45.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate... 40.00 
Gypsum, Noya Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. 
fay 12,33? 198 5,230 33,501 30,280 
May 25 10,179 47 5,092 31,240 36,403 
June 11,325 65 5,589 31,213 34,196 
June 9 .. 8,758 43 4,314 30.870 34,336 
Votal for 4 Weeks. "42,594 260 = 21,225 126,824 135,215 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks39,904 257 ~=—-18, 670 90,680 137,927 
—- Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Aver 7 e per Week....... 648 65 5,306 31,706 34,804 
do. do. last Month ae 64 4 667 22,670 34,482 


do. do. prev’s Month. 8,850 65 2'303 20,903 28,729 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
May 19 we. SK@10Xc. 9 @ 9X&c. 9Ke. 
May 26. .8 @10Xc 8X @ 9c. 9 <s. 
June 2 6 @10\%e 8K@ 9Ke. 8X. 
June 9 .8 @10\c. 8¥@ 9c. 9c. 


Beeves.—The extraordinary receipts and the unfa- 
vorable weather totally upset the market-the past month, 
and prices fell off very largely. The first week opened 
with a decline of $c. # tb, another }c. was lost the sec- 
ond week, a further tumble occurred, and it was only in 
the last week under notice that the decline was stopped 
by a wise redaction of supply. Dressed beef shared the 
decline, and was at times unsalable atany price. A light 
supply improved matters, and $c. # i was regained at 
one bound, with a brisk business. During the depres- 
sion, heavy cattle were quite neglected, a significant cir- 
cumstance for breeders, feeders, and shippers. Sales 
were made of 56% Montana cattle at 9c., and Colorado at 
8ic. # Ib for export; good natives of 56% at 8$@%ic., and 
56 to 571 average at 94@10c.; and fancy selected steers 
at10}ic. @ Ib. A hopefal feeling marked the close, and 
many cattle were held back for the further advance look- 
ed for....Cows.—Lower prices were paid for cows, 
which were in poordemand. The orders given by the 
Cattle Inspectors that cows sent out of the State should 
be closely examined for the detection of pleuro-pneu- 
monia before shipment greatly restricts trade. It is 
obviously to the interest-of dealers, and all others con- 
cerned, to quickly stamp out this contagious disease.... 
Calves,—The market opened lower under the general 
depression, but quickly recovered and advanced fully 1c. 
% tb; closing actively at 33@3fc. for buttermilk ; 4c. for 
coarse calves, and 44@5$c. for prime veals, all for live 
weights. Fancy veals reached 6c. # b....Sheep and 
Lambs,.—A gradual advance has been gained for sheep, 
and lambs have been steady. Common to fair sheep 











a 

brought 34@4}c. @ Bb live weight ; to 
5tc., and lambs 54@8gc. # tb. Dressed mation nei 
freely at 74@8}c., and lamb at 14@16c. # b.. . Swin 
—Live hogs have been firm and steady at 8X @dc. E) % 
City dressed is quoted at 45 @5c. @ tb. ‘ 

Horse Market.—A fair business has been done in 
horses, at $110/130 per head for common Workers ; 
light ones sell at $75 to $100 per head: heavy draf, horses 
have brought $200 @$325 per head ; and there is consid 
erable inquiry for carriage and coach horses, at from $200 
to $400 per head for driving animals, and $900 to $1000 
for fancy teams. Indian ponies have been introduced ip 
the market, and sold readily at $100 @$150 per head for 
use in pony phaetons for park and road driving, 





containing a great variety of Items, 


including 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into sr 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere, 


many 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after. 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates, 





Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre. 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with- 
gilt backs, Index, etc,, are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page, 

Read the Advertising Columns,— 
Letters are daily received by the editors, asking where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there; and can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere, 
Every page of the American Agriculturést, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others have to say, in 
offering their wares, etc., starts up some new idea in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what paper his advertisement was seen. 





The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turést are reproduced in ‘the German edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Sending Papers.—Those who wish to bring to 
our notice an article in a lecal, or other paper, should 
direct the paper to ** The Editors,’ and mark the article 
so plainly that it will catch the eye at once. Ifthe paper 
is directed to ‘‘ The Orange Judd Company,” and the 
article is not marked, the clerk who opens the mail has 
no means of distinguishing the paper from one of the 
regular exchanges, and it fails to reach the editors. We 
have just torn up an accumulated file of letters and postal 
cards, informing us that papers containing such and such 
articles had been sent, but which, probably from disre- 
garding the above, have failed to reach those for whom 
they were intended. 





Terms to New Sonth Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, etc.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist, 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Cow- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon the dollar at 4s. 2d. 

Horticultural Exhibition,—The spring ex- 
hibition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society opens just as 
we go to press. A brief visit enabled us to see that the 
exhibition, while not so fu!l as some former ones, is not 
behind any in the character of the exhibits. We were 
surprised to see so few exhibitors of Strawberries; the 
principal collections were by E P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., and E. & J. C. Williams, Montclair, N. J. 
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Forced Peaches were shown by Edward Huckens, and 
hot-house Grapes by John Eagan. The Parsons Sons Co., 
Finshing, N. Y., were strong in rare Evergreens, Japan 
Maples, and other new Japanese plants. Orchids were 
in larger numbers than at any former show; the collec- 
tions of Isaac Buchanan and J. 8. Bush being placed to- 
gether made a rare display of these rare beanties. Peter 
Henderson's several collections occupied a large space; 
his specimen Coleuses and Geraniums being very fine, as 
were his cnt flowers and a large number of miscellaneous 
plants. Wm. Bennett, of Flatbush, deservedly took a 
first prize for his stove and greenhouse plants, including 
Palms, Ferns, and many others, all showing excellent 
culture. A large specimen of the Pitcher-plant, Wepen- 
thes Hookeri, in J. 8, Bush’s excellent collection, was one 
of the finest plants in the exhibition. Isaac Buchanan’s 
Palms, Agaves, and other succulents, were conspicuous 
for their excellence. Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J., ex- 
hibited a large collection of Hardy Perennials, which took 
the first prize in that class. While we cannot enumerate 
all the attractive features, we would net omit a large col- 
lection of native plants by.C. R. Hexamer, of New Castle, 
N. Y., showing great industry in collecting and accurate 
knowledge in naming. There were, of course, many so- 
called Floral Designs, which, as a whole, we are glad to 
say were less horrible than these enormitics usually 
are, and in bouquets were some of exquisite beauty. 





The Death of Silas Moore.—Several wecks 
ago, we have not the date, there died, near Providence, 
R. L, one who made little noise in the world, but who 
lived a useful life. Silas Moore, well known in New 
England, was of a class of which we can not have too 
many, @ nurseryman who could always be relied upon to 
give his customer good advice and good stock. He did 
much in a quiet way, and the present advanced condition 
of fruit culture in Rhode Island and the adjoining por- 
tions of Massachusetts and Connecticut is largely due to 
his influence. He was a regular attendant upon the 
meetings of the American Pomological Socicty, and kept 
himself well informed in all that related to fruit culture. 

The Indian Territory.—“ D. H.,’’ and others. 
No part of this Territory, much less ‘‘ 14,000,000 acres,”’ 
as the sensational circular says, is open for settlement. 
However unwise it may have been for the Government 
to make this reservation, the treaty will be observed 
until properly set aside, and those who are tempted by 
statements like those you send, to invade the Territory, 
will sooner or later find themselves in trouble. There is 
as yet an abundance of land in which to finda home 
without violating a sacred compact. 

American Veterinary College.—The Annual 
Announcement of this Department of the University of 
the State of New York, states that the 15th year in the 
education of veterinary medical students juet closed has 
been a most prosperous one. In consequence of the 
large increase of students. the Trustees have provided 
greater accommodations for the coming classes. The 
standard is being constantly raised, and certificates of 
collegiate or academic education, or a matriculative ex- 
amination is required of all candidates. The course is 2 
graded one, and stated examinations are held as in regu- 
lar colleges. A free scholarship is offered to the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture, and one to each State Agricultural 
Society in the country. Application concerning these to 
be made by the Societies and Dept. on or before the first 
of September of each year. Accompanying the An- 
nouncement is a Report of the American Veterinary 
Hospital, a valnable Department of the College. During 
the year ending March, 1879, 1,896 animals were treated, 
of which 22 Gied, 24 were destroyed, and 1,850 relieved or 
cured. Free clinic patients treated, 462. A. Liautard, 
M. D. V. S., Dean of Faculty, and Chief Surgeon. 





Does Paris Green Poison the Potatoes ? 
—This is an important question, and though we have, 
in former years, given our reasons for asserting that there 
is no danger from this source, the repetition of the ques- 
tion makes it necessary to briefly go over the same ground 
again, to meet the donbts of new readers. It is true that 
some of this compound of arsenic will get into the soil, 
but the quantity will be less than 1/999 of a grain for each 
sqnare foot of the surface of the soil. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that nothing enters the plant except in soln- 
tion in the water of the soil. It has been shown that the 
Paris Green soon combines with the oxide of iron of the 
soil and forms an insoluble compound. Professor R. C. 
Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College. who has 
thoronehly investigated this question, conclndes: “‘1st. 
Paris Green that has been four months in the soil, no 
longer remains as such, but has passed into some less 
soluble state, and is unaffected by the ordinary solvents 
of the soil. 2nd. When applied in small quantities, such 
as alone are necessary in destroying injurious insects, it 
does not affect the health of the plant. 3d. The power of 
the soil to hold arsenions acid and arsenites in insoluble 
form will prevent water from becoming poisoned unless 








the Green is used in excess of any requirements as an 
insecticide.” If potatoes to which Paris Green had been 
applied were poisonous, we should have abundant evi- 
dence of it, since millions of bushels have been eaten 
during the past few years. The only source of danger is 
in the careless handling and use of the Green, and it 
should be kept and need with the full knowledge of its 
highly poisonous qualities, and no familiarity with it 
should lead to carelessness in handling or using it. Keep 
the poison carefully locked up, and the pails or whatever 
vessels are used in mixing and applying it where they can 
not be got at to be used for any other purpose. 





Bone Crusher.—‘ J. T. B.,” Great Falls, N. H. 
Bones cannot be crushed economically with one-horse 
power. From 5 to7 are required; as the bones are very 
tough and hard to break up. The cheapest power is a 
steam engine, and an excellent mill is the Bogardus Ec- 
centric; there are many mills made by other makers, and 
a lever horse-power would supply the force required. 





** Stony Point.%—The storming and capture of 
Stony Point by ‘‘ Mad Anthony Wayne,” was one of the 
brilliant and important acts in the war of Independence. 
The many readers of the American Agriculturist in 
Rockland Co., N. Y., where Stony Point is situated, and 
in Orange, Putnam, and Westchester Co’s., N. Y., and in 
Bergen Co., N. J., all within easy reach of the Point, are 
reminded that the Centennial anniversary of its capture 
will be celebrated with much “* pomp and ceremony,” in- 
cluding a sham fight, to illustrate the real one, on the 
16th of the present month. This occurs at a time when 
most of the neighboring farmers can well spare a day to 
recreation, and they will do well to devoting it to reviv- 
ing the memory of the patriotic deeds of their forefathers. 





Silver's Berry Picker.—This is rather a berry 
holder than a berry picker ; it consists of a small rubber 
cup, 80 held by a loop around the other fingers as to leave 
the forefinger and thumb free. Its chief use is to avoid 
the holding of small berries in the hand until enough are 
gathered to transfer to the basket. For such small fruits 
as raspberries, huckleberries, etc., it will, no doubt, be 
found convenient. 





The Ensilage of Maize.—The. preservation of 
corn-fodder in the fresh state, by packing it in silos, or 
tanks, from which air is excluded, promises to be of so 
great importance to our farmers, that we would give all 
items of interest relating to it. We have already noticed 
the translation of M. Goffart’s work, “The Ensilage of 
Maize,”’ and its publication by J. B. Brown, Esq. We 
have now received a small pamphlict intended as a sup- 
plement to this work. , This contains letters by M. 
Goffart, fhe author, and from others, and other matters of 
interest to those investigating the subject. As this has 
its title, ‘‘ Addenda to Accompany the Ensilage of 
Maize,’ we presume that it will be supplied to those who 
have already purchased the book. 





A New Small Fruit Nursery.—Mr. J. T. 
Lovett, for many years with A. Hance & Son, and later 
with E. P. Roe, has started in business for himself at Lit- 


| tle Silver, Monmouth Co., N. J: Weare glad to welcome 


in any branch of horticulture, those who have intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm combined with business ability, and 
we wish Mr. L. much success in his new enterprise. 





Reyburn, Hunter & Co.—In May last we 
quoted from a letter by a Nebraska correspondent, an ac- 
count of the operations of scamps who were operating in 
the lightning-rod swindle as pretended agents of Reyburn, 
Hunter & Co., of Philadelphia. Our correspondent wrote 
that ‘no such concern as Reyburn, Hunter & Co: is to be 
found in Philadelphia *—in this he was in error. There 
is such a concern, which has been long established and 
well known as reputable makers of lightning rods and 
other wares. The fact that the name was assumed by the 
Nebraska swindlers is, so far as it gocs, a testimony to 
their respectability. That Reyburn, Hunter & Co. are 
well and favorably known is shown by the fact that a 
number of their friends have written to us to correct the 
error—which we do most cheerfully. 

Good News from Texas,—It is a pleasant in- 
dication of progress in Texas to receive the circular of 
the North Texas Pomological Society. The Constitution 
is conveniently brief—in fact, a model in that respect ; 
H. Tone is President, and T. V. Munson, Secretary. The 
meetings are held monthly, alternating between Sherman 
and Denison. We expect to see Texas a great fruit conn- 
tryin time, and such societics help greatly to this end. 





The Mass. Horticultural Society offers a 
special prize of $25 for the best essay on each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Culture of Flowers and Foliage for 
Winter Decoration and the Market, with a list of the most 
desirable varieties; Profits of Farming and Gardening 





in New England ; The most Promising new Hardy Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, and their tasteful and effec- 
tive arrangement ; Upon any Special Action of Fertiliz- 
ers, illustrated by Accurate Experiments; Upon Flow- 
ers for the Home, with lists of the best Annuals, Herba-~ 
ceous Perennials, and “ Bedding Plants.” These prizes 
are designed to elicit new facts, and preference will be 
given to essays which add the most to our stock of in- 
formation. Competition open to all. For further infor- 
mation address Robert Manning, Secretary,Boston, Mass. 


‘“SThe Buckeye Still Victorious.”—Messrs. 
Adriance, Platt & Co., the makers of the Buckeye Mower, 
send a circular in which, with. commendable pride, the 
above announcement appears in large letters. The cir- 
cular states that at a ‘‘ Grand Field Trial,” held at Melle, 
France, on the 25th of May last, the ‘“‘ Buckeye” was 
awarded the First Premium, over eighteen of the leading 
machines that entered into competition with it. One 
more for the “ Buckeye.” —Next !.... Agricultural inven- 
tors are coming to the front. Col. McCormick, to whom 
the world is indebted for the first practical Reaper, has 
just been elected by the French Academy of Sciences as 
a Correspondent in the Department-of Rural Economy. 
A well deserved honor. 





Posies in Iron Pots.—There has appeared this 
year, a new “design” for flower growing. A big iron 
pot—a veritable dinner pot—is slung to a tripod, and the 
flowers take the place of bacon and cabbage in the pot... 
To add to the absurdity, if possible, the pot is painted a 
dazzling vermillion red. We think this thing is intended 
to represent a gypsies’ camp kettle. Next to the strange- 
ness of the invention of such a thing, is the fact that peo- 
ple have actually been found to buy it. We have seen 
upon acity lawn, one of these gimcracks, and were sorely — 
tempted to trespass and go in and kick the thing over, as 
corrupting the good taste of the community. Now who 
willfnventa Floral Frying Pan, or a Horticultural Hog- 
trough? Either would be as sensible as this stew-pot. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.—This popular Association will 
meet at Saratoga, N. Y.,on Aug. 27th next. These gath- 
erings are very pleasant occasions without so much sci- 
ence as to interfere with various excursions and junket- 
ings. They are practically the annual “ outings” of 
hard-worked professors and other men of science, who 
enjoy them much after the way of the unscientific. We 
would not imply that science is overlooked, for there is 
a plenty of it, and generally presented in a popular man- 
ner. F, W. Putnam, Salem, Mass., is Permanent Sec’y. 





A Horse Show will be held by the Brockport 
Union Agricultural Society at Brockport, N. Y., to 
celebrate the 4th of July.—N. N. Beach is Secretary. 





Large Land Owners in Great Britain,— 
According to the Parliamentary returns, as given in the 
“Financial Reform Almanac,” 421 persons own an aver- 
age of 54,348 acres each—amounting to 22,880,755 acres, 
or nearly one-third of the whole area of the United 
Kingdom of England; Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. A 
plot of 54,348 acres is equivalent to nearly 90 square 
miles, or a plot nearly 9} miles square. If the occupant 
of such a plot resided at its center, he would have to go 
4§ miles in any direction to get off his own land. As the 
division is not equal, many own much larger estates than 
this. These 22,880,755 acres would furnish 228,807 per- 
sons with a 100-acre farm each, instead df being monop- 
olized by 421 owners, as is now the case. 





‘© Pussley* or Purslane on the Table,— 
* Pussley,”’ in the older parts of the country at least, is 
regarded as the representative weed. To be “as mean 
as pussley,” is a common adage. ‘He lets pussley 
get ahead of him,” is applied to a slack, inefficient gar- 
dener, for in thesé hot July and August days, one must 
be smart if he keeps his garden free of “ pussley.” In 
midsummer days, when peas have gone, and the flush of 
sweet corn, Lima beans, and other late garden products 
has not come, “try Pussley” — Portulaca if the Lat- | 
in name sounds better, or Pourpier if the French is 
preferable. We have passed months and months when 
“ pussley,”’ gathered upon the far western plains was the 


only eccompaniment to our salt pork, and seemed then |. 
H 


the best green thing we had ever eaten. We have tried it 
since, and can assure those who do not know it as a table 
vegetable, that it is most acceptable, For ourselves, did 
it not grow of itself. we should follow the example of 
the French, and cultivate it; they consume it as @ 
salad and in soups, besides cooking it after the manner 
of spinach, or “greens.” It should be taken when 
growing rapidly and its fat stems snap short and tender, 
and treated like other grass. In looking at an article 
on its culture in a French work on gardening; we find it . 
ends thus: ‘“ We know of no injurious insect that at- 
tacks the Pourpier.”—Neither do we—we wish we did, 
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The New Compound Microscope an Ex- 
cellent Investment.—We should not so frequently 
refer to this instrument, if we were not sure that it is a 
most desiralie treasnre. We can think of no other in- 
vestment of the same amount of money, except for abso- 
lutely necessary articles of food and clothing, that will 
be likely to bring so large a return of pleasure, enjoyment, 
and profitable instruction. Those who have only used a 
Simple Microscope, or a set of double or triple magnifiers, 
can hardly conceive of the developments and wonderful 
revelations of a good Compound Microscope like this one, 
which was devised specially for our readers, and named 
the “‘ American Agriculturist Compound Microscope.”” No 
one who has seen its power exhibited, has failed to ex- 
press the greatest satisfaction and delight. Hereisa tiny 
insect, a small flea, forexample. The legs are scarccly 
visible to the naked eye, yet under this instrument the 
feet and end joints of the legs appear to be of a length 
of four or five inches, showing large ‘‘pinchers” like those 
of alobster, while tlie legs are covered with hairs resemb- 
ling great thorns, and a complicated structure is exhibit- 
ed very clearly to the eye. Applying the Camera Lucida, 
the image is thrown down upon paper and then one can, 
svith a pencil, draw it upon the paper, of any desired mag- 
nitude, as from one to four, five, or six inches in length. 

The dust upon the wings of butterflies and moths be- 
comes a mass of beantiful scales or feathers, of remarka- 
ble form, and from one to several inches in length, accor- 
ding to the power of the instrument used, which can 
be changed at will to present the object magnified from 
25 to 150 diameters, or many thousand times the natural 
surface or area. The smallest bit of fine polishing pow- 
der, sold as “ Silicon,” under this glass shows an infinite 
number of most regular organic forms of more ex- 
quisite beauty than anything shown by the best’ kaleido- 
scope. The great variety of insects, of plants, of dust, of 
foul water, etc., all present most striking objects to the 
eye. One of these instruments should be placed in every 
school, however small, and indeed one may well be in 
every household. The annual interest on the cost is only 
afew shillings; the pleasure to be derived from it by 
the young and old can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. We believe we have done a good work in bring- 
ing so valuable an instrument within reach of our 
readers, at a cost very far below anything of like value 
ever before produced. While the price to the public 
($15) is exceedingly low, and unprecedented, it.will be 
supplied to our subscribers for only $10. [And for the 
time being it is also offered as a present to any one send- 
ing in only ten mew subscribers at the regular rate of 
$1.50 a year cach. A full description is given in our 
May number, pages 172, 173. The opinions of some ex- 
pert scientists will be found in Jnne number, page 240 ] 


Emery Wheels.—‘“M. E.,”’ New Lisbon, Ohio. 
You cannot make an emery wheel half so cheaply 2s you 
can buy one. Same of the mixtures to hold the emery 
are patented ; the common method is to use a thick shel- 
lac varnish for this purpose. The Boynton x cnt saw is 
best gummed -by means of an emery wheel affixed toa 
lathe or mounted on aframe. Emery wheels can be 
procured from or throngh any dealer in hardware. 


—— 


Beauties of our Language.—It has becn said 
that the English is the only language, in which swearing 
is possible. It is a wonderful language in allowing a 
greater variety of profanity than any others, and in pos- 
sessing a force which all others lack. The capacitics of 
our tongue are not confined to the variety and strength 
of its “‘cuss-words,” but its richness is shown by pos- 
sessing acatalogue of official expressions, which common 
people are not to (or at least don’t) use, but which are re- 
served for the great men of the land. “Entomological 
vermin,” “‘Chuckle-headed, beetle-browed, long-cared 
jackass ;”’ “ Fiendish braying:” “Brawling liars,” ‘* Con- 
temptible jackass;” “ Jackasses scalp ;” “* The dirty work 
of tanning his hide,” etc. These are specimens of rich- 
ness, but we do not give them with the idea that any of 
our readers shall presume touse them. This is official, 
or we may say, court-language, and is only to be found in 
the correspondence of the U. 8. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, who, whatever other qualifications he may have 
for the place he holds—but does not fill—at Ieast knows 
about “ Entomological vermin,’’ and is a judge of the 
bray of the “Jackass.” In this respect Le Duc is a auccess. 





Eastern and Western Corn.—It is often 
stated, and is generally thought, that Eastern corn is of 
greater intrinsic value than that grown at the West. Pro- 
fessor R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
has recently published the analyses of 13 samples of 
Michigan Indian corn. Professor W. O. Atwater, of the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., has compared 
these results with the analyses of several kinds of Con- 
necticut and other corn, with the following results: 
“The average of albuminoids in the Michigan corn, 
(12.76 per cent), and of fat, (5.68 per cent) are slightly 
greater than those of the Eastern corn, (not sweet), here 
reported, (12.87 per cent albuminoids, and 5.55 per cent 
fat). It must be concluded then, from this comparison of 
13 samples of corn grown in Michigan with 9 samples 
grown in Connecticut and North Carolina, that the aver- 
age of Eastern and Western maize is nearly the same.” 

Record ofa Grade Jersey Cow.—“T.B. S.,” 
Wilmington Del., sends a record of a grade Jersey cow, 
as follows. ‘‘Susie,’? 5 years old, had her third calf 
Mar. 8, 1879. April 5, the calf was taken away, and since 
then the cow gave as follows: Week ending April 12, 
185 quarts. April 19, 140 qts., April 26, 135’ qts., to 
April 30, 4 days, 85 quarts, or over 20 quarts per day. 
6% days milk gave 104 lbs. of butter. The cow was 
under the care of Mr. Phillip Farnan. 





Applying Paris Green.—One of an ingenions 
turn of mind, who can readily adapt the means at hand 
to some new use, saves many a dollar in the course of a 
year. An example of 
this is shown in the 
manner in which Mr. 
G. H. Batler, Van 
Buren Co., Michigan, 
converts a coffee-pot, 
after it has served its 
proper uses, into a 
convenient duster 
\, for applying Paris 

*\ Green to the potato- 
vines. A handle 
about 6 feet long is 
fastened into the 
spout of the coffee- 
pot, as shown in the 
engraving; the bot- 
tom, shown separate, just below the handle, is per- 
forated with holes by means of an awl. Mr. B. prefers 
plaster for diluting the poison, and uses the smail pro- 
portion of a heaping tablespoonful to one peck. He sifts 
the plaster and then thoroughly mixes in the Paris Green. 
He claims that, with a handle like this, one can stand 
erect and bring the duster very close to the plants, and 
that he can work very rapidly, applying the poison to 10 
acres in one day. ‘No patent applied for.” 








Cure for a Kicking Horse.-—“ A. H. E.” 
writes: The block suspended by a rope, (shown in June, 
p. 224), is generally a very effective cure for a kicking 
horse, but I have seen a horse use it as a plaything, kick- 
ing it high in the air and then jumping to one side of 
the stall while itswung by him. This horse was cured 
of kicking (and of pawing) in the stable by fastening to 
the foot he most used, a piece of trace (or pump chain), 
about two feet Jong. He couldn’t jump away from that. 

Extraordinary Milking.—Mr. F. Ratchford 
Starr reports that his Jersey cow “ Filbert,” gave in six 
months, 6,757 lbs. of milk, which was six and one-third 
times her own weight. A pure Ayrshire heifer, a little 
over 2 years old, and weighing 450 Ibs., has given in the 
writer's dairy 4,980 lbs. of milk in 120 days, and is still 
maintaining the average yield of 34 Ibs. daily. This 
heifer has given her own weight of milk in 13 days, or 
nine times her weight in4 months. Her feed has been 
hay, with 4 quarts of ground feed and 2 quarts palm-nut 
meal, up to grass; it is now, (June), fresh cut grass and 
clover, with half the above feed. The butter yield is over 
8 lbs. weekly, and cream for the use of a family besides. 
The Ayrshires do sometim2s match the Jerseys. 

Ants in a Lawn.—aA subscriber living near 
Boston, has a plague of black ants; they have nearly 
ruined a piace upon his lawn abont 15 feet square. He 
has tried Insect Powder, Whale Oil Soap, Paris Green, 
Lime, Borax, and hot water, to no purpose. If any of 
our readers have had success in treating such a case, we 
hope they will inform him and others of the method 
through the American Agriculturist. 





Barn Weevils.—lIn response to our request for in- 
formation concerning the ridding of the barn or granary 
of grain weevils, we have but two replies. Mr. T. J. F. 
Smith, of Kent Co., Md., uses slaked lime; he dusts the 
bins with this before putting in the grain, and also after 
removing it....Mr. 8. Harpold, Ellis Co., Texas, says 
that he used lime and also “‘ China leaves,” (the leaves of 





a 
the ‘ Pride of China,’ Melia Azedarach, a common orna 
mental tree all- through the Southern States), wi 
effect, the weevils appearing to increase. He then, notic. 
ing that their odor was strong, spread Fig-leaves upon the 
top of the wheat, and in less than a week there was not q 
weevil to be found. He this spring tried Fig-leaveg upon 
cucumbers and squashes; a single leaf was placed in 
each hill, and there were no striped bugs to be found the 
next morning. Fig-trees are common in Virginia and 
southward. If found effective, they may be grown far 
North, by covering them in winter. 


Angora Goats.—“ R. S.,"' Lackawanna, Pa, The 
merits of the Angora goat consist chiefly in their fleece, 
and the ease with which they can be fed, They will 
thrive well enough in Northern Virginia, but as yet we 
cen not point to a single instance in which any person 
has made a profit from them in any part of this country, 
except perhaps breeders who have sold animals to parties 
who have been induced to try to keep them, 

Feeding a Weaned Calf.—‘“R. R. C.,” Cohoes, 
N. Y. A young calf may be raised with a small amount 
of milk by substituting other food. Three quarts of 
milk daily may be sufficient, with the following addi. 
tions: Toone quart of milk add two quarts of thin gruel, 
made by boiling one quart each of linseed-meal, oatmeal, 
and corn-meal, or wheat middlings, in six quarts of 
water, straining, and reducing with six quarts more of 
boiling water. The mixture should be warmed to the 
temperature of new milk. Three feeds a day may be 
given; after one month increase one-half. 





Gophers,—“S. F.8.,” Lincoln, Neb. Gophers or 
ground squirrels are an intolerable nuisance all over the 
West, and are difficult to manage. Corn soaked in-g 
solution of Sugar of Lead, or of Chloride of Tin, will kit 
them off, and this is possibly the best method to pursue 
with the pests, to save the planted corn. 





Hogs or Pigs.—‘‘G.,"’ Henrico, Va. The words 
Hog and Pig are used synonymously to express the same 
thing. A pig is not always considered as a small hog, 
but when light pigs are referred to, small ones are in- 
tended. In the West, pigs are hogs, elsewhere, hogs are 
pigs. A shote is a half or partly grown pig. 

How to make Concrete.—“ T. H.,’’ Saybrook, 
Ill. Full directions for making and using concrete were 
given in the American Agriculturist for November, 1874. 
Any back number for the past 22 years may be had by 
mail, post-paid, on remitting 15 cents. 





Windgalls or Puffs.—‘J. R.,” Carthage, N: Y. 
Windgalls are puffy swellings occurring along the tendons 
of the legs of horses, below the knee. They are the re- 
sults of sprains or strains of the tendons, and are gener- 
ally filled wtth syfovial fluid, or lymph, or serum. A 
padded ebandage, with astringent totions applied two 
hours a day at first, adding two hours every day after, 
until ic is kept on continually, is the usual remedy. 


_ Rest from work is be!pful to a cure. 





Staining Chestnut Wood.—‘W. J. McC.,” 
writes that when some chestnut timber that had been 
stored over a horse-stable was used, it was found to have 
acquired a rich color from the ammonia present in the 
stable. This led to the use of the Water of Ammonia 
(Hartshorn), for staining chestnut. The wood is rubbed 
with this two or three times, and when dry, varnished. 





** Rawle’s Janet.?»—“ F. H.,” Bangor, Kansas. 
The name ‘Never Fail” should be dropped, the true 
name of the apple being “‘ Rawle’s Janet.” It is not of 
French origin, but according to Downing, who is very 
accurate in such matters, 1€ originated on the farm of 
Caleb Rawle, Amherst Co., Va. 





Preparing Muck for Manure, —“G. C.,” 
Beltsville, Md. It is a great waste to burn muck. By 
keeping it a few months it will break down to a fine 
powder, and in less time, if it is put up in heaps with 
some lime or wood ashes. By mixing it with the manure 
from the stables, it will be in the best condition to put on 
the land, and will be specially useful on light, sandy soils. 
By burning it, ell the: nitrogen it contains will be lost, 
and in muck which consists chiefly of vegetable matter, 
this amounts to from one to three per cent, or more 
than is found in some fairly good manure. 





Corn for Fodder.—“E. R.,” Raleigh, N. C. 
There is no need to try any questionable experiments in 
growing fodder when it is known that sweef corn will 
give an excellent crop in every*way. Evergreen or Tri- 
umph sweet corn can hardly be excelled for this purpose, 
and until something turns up tbat is better, we should be 
satisfied with-these. It will be wise to try any new thing, 
whether it be Amber Sugar Cane, Pear! Millet, or Comfrey 
in a smajl way for an experiment, but unwise to risk & 
crop, however highly the novelty may be commended. 
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«Grass in the Market.??—“The quality of 
‘ grass’ depends much upon the way it is grown. Good 
* grass” must not be cut tooold. The canning of ‘grass 

ig a large and paying business, and the ‘grass’ so put 
up is as nice as fresh * grass.’ ’’—Such is, essentially, a 
conversation we recently overheard between the proprie- 
tor of a New York commission house and a fellow mer- 
chant who does not deal in “ grass.’ While in England 
itis customary to say “ Sparrow-grass,”’ in our markets 
the “ sparrow”’ is generally cut off, and we have “grass” 
pure and simple, thus doing great injustice to the bird. 
We have heard it claimed that Asparagus was a corrup- 
tion of “ Sparrow-grass,” hence those who are choice as 
to their language are careful to give emphasis to “ Spar- 
row’’—as some are particular to say ‘‘ koo-cumber,” to 
get as far as possible from the vulgar ‘‘ cow-cumber.” 
The name Asparagus is an ancient Greek one, and to 
correct it by calling it “‘Sparrow-grass*’ is no more 
proper than the common market abbreviation “ grass.” 





Tree Labels.—“F.,” Clarion Co., Pa.,. having 
noticed the various devices for permanent tree labels 
published from time to time, gives us the manner in 
which all his fruit trees are marked. The label, of any 
shape and size desired, is cut from half-inch white pine ; 
one side is paisited with white lead, and before it dries 
the name is written with a lead pencil. When dry, the 
label is so hung by a wire, that it will swing clear of the 
tree. The paint wears off, but the mark remains ; ‘some 
are 20 years old and perfect yet.—This is one of the very 
oldest methods of labelling trees, and we give it for the 
benefit of novices who may have overlooked it because it 
isso simple and old fashioned. When well done it is very 
satisfactory. Great care should be taken in hanging the 
label; the wire loop should be abundantly large, and 
shonld never be placed where it can work. down to the 
crotch of the branch. If the labels are examined yearly, 
as they should be, this will be found as effective as any, 
being easily made and within the reach of all. 





A Boy Writes.—‘I desire to get on a farm to 
work, and write to you, thinking you may know of some 
farmer who wants a boy to work for him. Iam 18 years 
old, strong, and healthy. I should like toget a place in 
Vermont or New Hampshire, but would go anywhere. 
Any information you can give,” etc. We give this as a 
sample of many letters we receive in the course of a year. 
No doubt there is many a farmer who would be glad to 
get just such a boy.. The trouble is that we have no time 
to give to such cases, We are constantly occupied by the 
work of the paper. If any method can be devised by 
which such boys who wish places on farms, and farmers 
who wish such boys, can be brought in correspondence, 
it will meet with our good wishes and hearty coéperation. 





The Cow-Sucking Jewel.—‘C. H. W.” The 
jewel usually fixed in the 
nose of a self-sucking cow, 
ora calf that is difficult to 
wean, can be made by any 
tinsmith; a piece of strong 
tin plate or sheet iron is 
ent in a semi-circular 
shape, with a hollow in 
the straight side ; a steel 
wire is soldered to the tin 
so that the ends, which 
are cnrved spirally, can be sprung into the nostrils of 
the animal, and so hold the jewel firmly and yet loosely. 
The jewel is shown in the annexed engraving. 





Pocket Gophers.— W. H. E.,” Texas Creek, 
Colorado. These are said to. be readily, poisoned with 
Strychnine, inserted in a small cavity in a bit of carrot, 
apple, or other vegetable food, and placed in their rans. 
Can any one give a better method of getting rid of them ? 





An Energetic Farmers? Club.—Jas. O'Neil, 
River View, Lyon Co., Iowa, reports that in his township, 
& new one with only 45 voters, there is an active Farmers’ 
Club with a library of 300 volumes already in existence. 
It is safe to predict that that township will be found a 
good one for farmers seeking new homes in the West. 

Prices for Wool.—" J. M.,” La Fayette Co., Wis. 
The prices for wool are regularly quoted in our monthly 
market report. We have no means of knowing or guzss- 
ing the future value of wool, or anything else, and object 
to giving even our opinion of such a matter, for obvious 
reasons, At present, quotations are strong, and the mar- 
ket is reported as favorable for a brisk business. 





Provide Shade for the Stock.—Shelter from 
the burning sun may be provided by means of a cheap 
Open shed of boards, or by throwing boughs upon a 
framework of posts and poles. Some such provision for 
the comfort of the stock should be made, as it is not 
only humane, but profitable. Better still is a little grove 
of trees of sufficient size only to make 4 good shade for 





the whole flock. A single tree is not usually enough— 
such comfort is often monopolized by the ‘‘ master *’ of 
the flock or herd, It is cruel to turn a flock of sheep 
into a field where the only sign of a shadow is that cast 
by a fence, and it may be a wire one at that. The poor 
suffering animals will stand bare-backed in the hot sun 


with their heads under each other, endeavoring to make. 


their own shade. Half a day’s work will give them a 
shelter which will more than repay for the trouble. 











There is no subject con- 
cerning which we receive 
more letters than about 
Wall Street speculations. 
At the risk of repeating we 
Say--to answer many let- 
ters—that while some of 
those who advertise and 
send out circulars, showing 
how great gains may be 
made from small invest- 
ments, are persons as to 
whose character and stand- 
ing we can learn nothing; 
there are others doing the 
same thing who are reported 
to have abundant capital, 
and thongh not members of 
the regular Board of Bro- 
kers, have a good account 
with their bankers, and are 
oa ae regarded as safe in money 
matters. Onr objection is not in this case to individuals, 
but to the whole sysiem. Whoever invests in stock 
speculations at all, really takes a share in a game of 
chance, where the chances are very largely against him. 
We have stated once before, but in this case 

REPETITION MAY BE USEFUL, 


that the best comment upon the character of all stock 
speculations is to be found in the fact that, wherever 
there is a “defalcation,” “breach of trust,” or whatever 
soft name may be chosen for robbery of another’s funds, 
the first question after the exposure is—“ Did he goupon 
the street?’’ or—Did he dabble in stocks?” This 
shows how such operations are regarded by business 
men. This does not apply to those who make dealing in 
stocks a regular business, but to those ontsiders who 
gamble upon the fluctuations of the market. Another 
comment upon these speculations is, 
THEY ARE ALWAYS DONE IN SECRET, 


through some broker. No clerk or book-keeper in a 
reputable business house, no teller or other officer of a 
bank, no secretary, treasurer, or other person holding an 
office of trust in an Insurance or other Company would 
dare to let it be known that he engaged in stock specula- 
tions, for he knows in what repute they are held by all 
solid business mer, and is aware that he would lose his 
place the moment it should become known to his em- 
ployers. We repeat this once more to show to the many 
who write us, that where the business is carried on in all 
fairness, itis in its very nature too risky for persons of 
moderate means to engage in. It has all the fascination 
of gambling, and many a really honest man, having met 
with losses, has been tempted to dorrow cnough from his 
employers to redeem them, and at the time really intend- 
ing to refund, and has come to ruin and the prison. So we 
say to those who write us—Let it alone. No matter what 
the character of those who present the attractive side, 
and show great gains—they do not publish the losses. 
THE THING ITSELF 18 WRONG. 


Sometimes we are requested to show up a party as a 
‘*humbug,” upon the mere assertion of the writer that 
he has been defranded, without a particle of evidence, 
and sometimes without even a statement of the case. 
Still more strange are those who, without date, write ac- 
cusations against certain Michigan parties in a large 
hand, saying “ Ventilate °em*’—“ A Victim.”—Now we 
are in the ventilating busineas, bnt must inform this 
* Victim,” and all other victims, that we can not do it 
withont something to ventilate. We do not make ex- 
posures of humbngs at random. We hold that the accused 
has rights as well as the accuser, and we do not set a 
person down as a fraud 

WITHOUT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE. 

Sensational charges amount with us to little; a calm 
statement of facts, supported by evidence, is what we 
need..., Sometimes cases are presented in which we find 
it difficult to decide whether they are frandulent or not. 
An example of this kind comes from Canada, in which 
the writer, being out-of business, and seeing the attrac- 
tive advertisement of a Chicago concern offering an at- 
tractive letter-copying contrivance on easy terms, sent 
for an outfit. He received the-ontfit, but failed to make 





| gopies of writing to his satisfaction. The writer sayg 








that he is ‘‘at loss to see what their (the Co.’s) object 
was, for I believe the books must have. cost all they 
charged fer them.”—Our Canadian. correspondent, who 
feels himself unfairly dealt with sends us specimens of the 
best copies he could make with his “ outfit.” We can 
only say that they are perfectly legible—a great deal more 
so than the usual copies taken in a copying-press. We 
give this as an example of many cases in which the thing, 
though it did not come up to the writer's expectations, 
is not necessarily frandulent....Of late we have had sey- 
eral inquiries from the publishers of newspapers in 
various parts of the country concerning the 
BANDANAH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


which sends them an advertisement to be inserted forone 
year, and asking them to “draw upon at the expiration 
of each quarter.” The fact that this  Bandanah” (what 
a name }) gives in its circulars no local habitation or ad- 
dress in New York, it can not want to be known to any 
great extent. Country publishers, and every one else, 
may be sure that a concern that gives neither street, 
number, nor Post-Office box, is not one that they can 
“draw upon at the expiration of each quarter” with any 
great success....In some of the Western States offers are 
made by which farmers can 


RAISE MONEY UPON THEIR FARMS, 


upen apparently easy terms. A correspondent in the 
** Western Farm Stock Journal” was called upon to ap- 
praise the land of a farmer who wished to take a loan 
from the ‘* Pennsylvania Home and Dower Association,” 
and finding the terms so positively in favor of the Com- 
pany, and so evidently against the farmer, that he felt it 
his duty to write to the “Journal.” The editor of that 
excellent periodical very properly adyiscs farmers not to 
deal with any such companies unless they find, after sub- 
mitting the papers to some competent attorney, that there 
is no possible chance for frand.—The foregoing, from an 
influential Western Journal,is gratifying evidence that we 
are not alone in our endeavors to save farmers from loss, 


THE SOLARGRAPH WATCH! ONLY $1.00, 


is advertised in certain country journale—who ought to 
know better, but don’t—as “a Perfect Time-keeper,” 
warranted “ to denote time as accurately as a $100 Chro- 
nometer Watch ”’—and all the rest of it. This is a very 
old fraud that we published years and years ago: It is 

only a pocket sun dial, which, if it may approximate to 

the correct time when the sun shines, can not be of the 

least use in a cloudy day, or at night, when one wishes to 

know the time more frequently than in the day. Those 

papers which publish such trash have little regard for 

the interests of their readers....We have had a number 
of inquiries concerning 

“THE CENTENNIAL ILLUMINATING OIL,” 

the recipe and “right” for making which is sold by 

agents acting fora concern in Marshall, Mich. This oil 

they claim was “invented by the renowned chemist, 

Dr. 8. G."Montague, of Paris,” and they say “It is as far” 
superior in every respect to kerosene oil as sunlight is 

superior to moonlight.” The recipe which is sold by the 

agents is as follows: “ RecrPE FoR Makine One Gat- 

Lon. Take seven-cighths gallon of benzine or crude 

petroleum ; add to it one-half ounce gum camphor, one- 

half ounce of alcohol, one-half pint of common galt, onc- 

half ounce oil of sassafras; stir and mix it well for about 

five minutes; let it standfor twenty-four hours, and it is 

ready for use. It is better to buy the benzine by the 

barrel from Pittsburg, Pa., as draggists usually charge 

two or three times the wholesale price.” This recipe is 

BOTH DANGEROUS AND NONSENSICAL. 


Its basis is Benzine, which should never be kept ina 
house except with the greatest caution; to use it for 
burning ia criminally wrong. The recipe says “ benzine 
or crude petroleum.” Why petroleum {is mentioned, un- 
less as a blind, we are unable to sec. Benzine is gener- 
ally obtainable at the drug and paint stores, while petro- 
lenm is not. It would make strange stuff to burn. It 
advises to get benzine from Pittsburg, but does not tell 
where to get petroleum. Itis not easy to see what pos- 
sible good half an ounce of alcoho) will do in nearly a 
gallon of benzinc—but the funny part is the salt! One 
recipe published a few years ago advised sliced raw pota- 
toes with the claim that these remoyed the dangerous 
qualities of the benzine! Is the salt put in for that pur- 
pose? But thisis a serious matter. We do not publish this 
recipe that our readers may use it, but that they may see 

ITS DANGEROUS CHARACTER AND AVOID IT. 


There are in most States laws against selling kerosene 
containing a small portion of benzine and other light oils, 
These, benzine, naphtha, and other oils, are produced in 
large quantities in refining petroleum to get the kerosene 
or oj] that is safe for burning ;‘being very cheap there 
is a temptation to add them to kerosene, and very strin- 
gent laws in most States prevent the sale of kerosene 
thus adniterated. In this recipe nearly the whole liquid 
is of this most dangerous substance. We advise every 
ong to have nothing to do with any such compound. That 
it will burn and give a bright light we do not doubt, but 
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at what a risk! Wedo not suppose that any law can 

prevent one from using benzine if he chooses, and the 

only way in which people can be prevented from employ- 

ing it for illuminating purposes is to warn them that 
IT IS UNSAFE TO LIFE AND PROPERTY, 


and rather than use it for illumination, people had better 
go back to the tallow dips and pine knots. ‘The camphor, 
the alcohol, the salt, and the oil of sassafras, while they 
may disguise its real odor, in no essential particular 
change its nature. Let THIS CENTENNIAL OIL ALONE. 
....Some of the Western States seem to be afflicted by 
gangs of quacks calling themselves 
‘““MEDICAL INSTITUTES,” 


which send out advertisements in advance, announcing 
that they will ‘‘open”’ at such a place, just like the vari- 
ous traveling shows. An Iowa friend sending a circu- 
lar of such an “ Institute,” hailing from N. Y., asks us 
to forward his letter and the show-bill “ to the President 
of the Institute,” as he wishes toascertain “if it isa gen- 
uine branch.” The “branch” in this case is rather more 
“oenuine ” than the parent tree, as that apparently has 
an existence, else how could it “open at Sigourney ? °— 
We have heard of one darkey claiming to be a funeral, 
and we do not know that there is any law to prevent a 
man or two men from claiming to be an “ Institute,”’ and 
an “International” one at that. We have known one 
man to be a “ Medical University.”” With this view of 
the case we can not say that such an ‘Institute’? does 
not exist. But the show-bill or circular, which gives 
the names of the President, and the Secretary, and the 
Physicians, even to the Apothecary, quite fails to tel us 
whereabouts in New York it is located. It says: ‘* The 
International Medical Institute is no imaginary institu- 
tion, located in some obscure building, but a wealthy 
company owning our own outfit complcte.”"—It is a great 
comfort to know that it is not in an “‘ obscure building,” 
but it is rather tantalizing to learn that it has “an im- 
mense quantity of medicines, instruments, apparatus, 
charts, manikins, skeletons, etc.,”’ and not be told where 
all these are. It isn’t an “obscure building,” as that 
wouldn’t hold “an immense quantity of’? “ manikins, 
skeletons, etc.,”’ which every one knows are highly neces- 
sary in the cnre of diseases. We can assure our Iowa 
correspondent that among the many Associations, Cor- 
porations, ‘‘ Institutes’? or “ ’Stutions’’ in this City re- 
cegnized by medical men, there is none bearing the name 
of “ International ;”’ moreover of the several names with 
M. D. attached, given as connected with the concern, not 
one is to be found in the latest ‘‘ Medical Register;” 
nor is the name of the President, who does not have an 
M. D. attachment, in the general City Directory. 

Missouri does not need to have a visit from New York 
invaders, she has a 

‘““ WESTERN SURGICAL INSTITUTE ” 
of her own, which is at Kansas City: It is a very pa- 
thetic circular that is sent from this Institute, begging 
every one who receives it to send—as per a tabulated 
form, the names of all the halt, lame, and blind of their 
acquaintance, because “ He who directs the poor suffer- 
er to relief isa true philanthropist’”—To all of which 
we agree, and add, don’t send the ‘‘ poor sufferer’ to the 
“Western Surgical Institute,” as that is decidedly ‘‘ on 
the make.”’ And just here it is necessary to define our 
position for the 40th time, more or less. A long experi- 
ence has taught us, that any one who advertises anything 
but the mere fact that he is a physician and surgeon, 
and is to be found at such or such a place, is 
TO BE REGARDED WITH SUSPICION. 


No physician worth employing or werthy of confidence, 
claims to have any method of treatment, or any special 
remedy not known to the rest of his profession. Who- 
ever claims to possess either of these is a gvack, and not 
to be trusted. It will be seen that this includes all 
special and secret remedies, as it is intended to do. No 
physician worthy of the name bas any secret—no physic- 
ian worthy of the name will agree to cure a case for a cer- 
tain sum, nor for any sum at all. No physician worth 
trusting will treat a case by mail, or without first seeing 
the patient—after which advice may probably be given by 
mail. This meets a large class of inqniries about 

MEDICAL MATTERS, 
to which we are unable to reply separately. Whoever vio- 
lates any of the rules above stated, is not wérthy of confi- 
dence. 
THE ‘“‘SEVEN BARKS” MAN 

is still ending out his circnlars in the assumed plain 
language of the friends, calling himself, ‘* Thine Truly, 
Lyman Brown.” On thé back of one_of his “Thine 
Truly ” circnlars, he publishes this: ‘‘One of the mest 
interesting plants in the whole range of the floral king- 
dom is the Hydrangea Japonica. It is found in the for- 
ests of Missonri, above St. Louis, and in various sections 
of the Middle States, etc.” It goes on to say that its flow- 
ers are naturally pink, but that iron in the soil turns 
them to blue. We are informed that this plant was “ first 
brought into prominence and regular use by Lyman 


| sufficient nutrition. 








Brown. The Extract of Hydrangea which he prepares is 
called ‘Seven Barks,’ from a familiar name of the plant 
itself.’ To all of which we have to say, 

THERE I8 NO PLANT 


‘tin the forests of Missouri above ” or below “‘ St. Louis,” 

or elsewhere in the * Middle States,” or in any other part 

of America, growing wild, known to botanists by the 

name of Hydrangea Japonica, and that all the rest of the 

statements of the circular are as absurd as this... Quite 

as nonsensical as this Seven Barks statement is that of 
THE INDIAN HERB BITTERS. 

This is one of the things offered by the quacks who 
run the ‘* Western Medical and Surgical Institute, Kansas 
City, Mo.” The circular is illustrated by a very touching 
picture. A portly man holds up a bottle of the stuff and 
says: ‘Why don’t you take the Indian Herb Bitters?” 
Poor man, not portly, leans on his cane and says: “I 
must or die *—all of which tends to show what a disgust- 
ing fraud this “ Institute’? must be. The circular says 
that “‘ One of the physicians who is engaged in the mann- 
facture of these bitters wasa surgeon in the United States 
Army,” and that during his residence among the Mohave, 
Piute, and Apache Indians, he became acquainted with 
“one who stood high as a medicine man,” and that this 
stuff is made from the “ native herbs of Arizona and New 
Mexico ”—which he learned about. from these Injuns. 
To all of which we say ‘‘ bosh.’? The writer of this has 
lived among those very Indians, and knows what a mis- 
erable set they are, and that no regular army surgeon 
would belittle himself by allowing any such nonsense as 
this to be published.... Among the 

MOST PERNICIOUS QUACKS 


are those who pretend to cure ‘“‘ Seminal weakness,” and 
their methods are as bad as their practice. We have a 
letter addressed to an Ohio friend, without cause or provo- 
cation by one J. Lamb & Co., of this city. This letter 
encloses a so-called lecture by one Edgar Tremaine, and 
sets forth the efficacy of his medicines, and adds: “If 
you can send us the names of any friends to whom you 
have reason to think this lecture would be acceptable, 
please send them.” The “ Lecture,” so called, is sensa- 
tional, calculated to cause needless alarm. Its object is 
**One Dollar” for consultation, though prescriptions are 
given in the “‘lecture,”’ they are dosh, and the true stuff is 
only to be had of Edgar’s agents. Let Edgar Tremaine, 
his lectures, his prescriptions, and his agents severely 
alone. They are humbugs. 

Epizootic Amongst Horses,.—‘“G. A. B.,” 
Saginaw, Mich. The disease known as “ the epizootic ” 
is a commmon one, but is rarely so general as to be 
justly entitled to that distinction. It is simply a ca- 
tarrhal affection of the bronchial tubes, the lining of the 
air passages of the lungs, and the nasal sinuses, in fact 
what may be called a very bad cold, with some fever. It 
is treated by a saline purgative, as 8 to 12 oz. of Epsom 
saits, and afterward half an ounce of saltpeter daily, 
with warm driuks, general good nursing, and frequent 
rubbing of the limbs and body to excite the circulation. 





Diarrhea in an Ox.—‘J. B. W.,” Tolland, 
Conn. Diarrhea is a symptom of indigestion, or of in- 
If one or two quarts per day of cot- 
ton-seed meal is given with the hay for a weck or ten 
days, the looseness will probably be stopped. 





Sheep in Michigan.—‘C. H.,’’ Manistee, Mich. 
It is useless to try to keep any kind of long-wool sheep 
without rich pasture and a plenty of roots. Of the 
long-wools, the Cotswold can be reared most success- 
fully, yet many have not succeeded satisfactorily with 
them, and have abandoned them for short-wools. 
Southdowns or Merinos will thrive where long-wool 
sheep would be half starved. The Oxforddown is a 
highly-bred sheep, and much esteemed in England,. but 
our climate is so different from the English that im- 
ported sheep are apt to deteriorate. 





Foul Foot in a Cow,—‘ J. W. G.,” Pinewood, 
Iowa. Cows and oxen are subject to a disease of the 
feet similar to scratches in horses. Diseased granula- 
tions, similar in appearance to the heart of a cauliflower, 
break out and excrete a thin acrid matter. The treat- 
ment should be, to dress the diseased part with caustics, 
such as powdered Sulphate of Copper (Blue Vitriol) or 
Sulphate of Zine (White Vitriol), rnbbed up smoothly, 
with clean sweet lard, and give the animal repeated doses 
of one ounce Hyposulphite of Soda as an alterative. The 
Soda should be given every other day for a week or 10 days. 

London Purple—Insect Poison,—In April 
last. we announced a new poison for insects, called Lon- 
don Purple. Paris Green is a compound of Arsenic and 
Copper, and must be prepared direct. London Purple is 
acompound of Arsenic and Lime,quite as poisonous as the 
other. but being an incidental product, formed in another 
manufacture, it can be afforded much cheaper. It is arti- 





ficially colored of a deep purple, to guard against 
in itsuse. It is in a state of very fine division, and itis 
claimed to be equally efficacious with the Green when 
used in one-fifth less quantity. Like that it is applica 
with water or diluted with flour, plaster, or other pow. 
der. Recently we have received from those who have 
used it for the Potato Bug, testimony as to its complete 
efficacy. It has also been found to effectively destroy 
the Canker-worm. A. R. Whitney,Nurseryman at Frank. 
lin Grove, TIl., writes that the Canker-worm took pos. 
session of an orchard of 25,000 apple-trees, besides at. 
tacking his nursery stock. The use of 12 ounces of Lon. 
don Purple in 44 gallons of water, applied by meang of 
a force pump, destroyed the worms in short order, 





Space Between Boiler Tubes,—“¢. 4, 3 » 
Rosendale, Wis. The tubes of a boiler should not i 
closer together than three-quarters of an inch, — Other. 
wise the water in the spaces would be changed to steam 
too suddenly, the tubes would become red-hot, and ex. 
plosion become imminent. ‘* Bourne's Catechism of the 
Steam Engine” is a trustworthy authority, 

Dog Laws—Dog Names.--Connecticut has now 
a cood “tramp” law to protect the people from wander- 
ing vagabonds. This was preceded by a good law pasge@ ~ 
last year, to protect the sheep as well as the people from 
vagabond dogs, of which we published the outlines last 
year (May, p. 178). Every dog kept in the State mnt 
be registered with the Town Clerk, before May 1st each 
year, with a payment of $2.15 for each male, and $6.15 
for each female dog. Every such dog must constantly 
wear a collar distinctly marked with the register number 
and the owner’s name. Every other dog must be killed 
by officers of the law, or any one else, and $1 is paid asa 
bounty for killing. Any person keeping an unregistered 
dog may be fined $7, or imprisoned 30 days, or both, and 
the same penalties apply for killing a properly registered 
dog unjustifiably. All damages done by dogs are paid for 
by the Town and collected of the owners by the Town. 
In the Middletown (Conn.) Constitution of June 10 we fing 
the following list of names of 131 dogs registered up to 
that date, which shows the popular names for these ani- 
mals, ‘‘ Jack,” “‘ Dick,” “ Prince,” ‘‘ Jip,” “* Spot,” “ Ma- 
jor’’ and ‘‘Rover,” being the highest favorites ; four, 
in italics, are females: : 























Ben (2). Dandy. Jip (6). Nig (2). Sammy. 
Beauty. Don. Jim. pe. Shep. 
Billy. Doc. Joe. Prince (9).jSport. 
Bravo. Doctor. Judge. Peggie. moker, 
Bruce Dosk. Lion (8). |Pet. Sweep 
Bront. Dickey. Leo, Plum. Tiger (8). 
Brownie. |Duke. Mack. Punch. Tasso. 

runo. Don Pedro.|Major (4). oes. Tip. * 
Carl. |Fido. Mike. over (6). |Tiney. 
Carlo. Franco. Nero (8). |Rake. Toby. 
Charlie. \Feltman. [Nick (2). |Riug. Tom, 
Clio. |Guess. Nailer. |Rome. Toots. 
Corly. yp. Nebo. aot (}. |Turk. 
Dick (9). Hector. Ned. Skip (2). | Watch (8). 
Dan (3). Jack (11). | | 


: 

Plant Lice.—There seem to be but few plants ex- 
empt from the attacks of Aphides or Plant Lice. These, 
when green, are known by the general name of ‘ Green 
Flies,” but those that attack fruit trees are usually 
black. “R. M. D.,” of Greensboro, N. C., sends us the 
young growth of grape-vine completely loaded with 
these minute pests, which, sucking away at the young 
stem and leaves in such numbers, soon check all growth. 
We suggested the application of tobacco, which is gen- 
erally effective. Among the Apbides were several larve 
of some kind, which Mr. D. thought fed upon the lice. 
He is no doubt right, though they do not appear to be 
the larve of the Lady-bugs, generally so useful in 
destroying the Aphides and other animal pests. 





Rings and Hog Cholera.—‘F. H.” is in- 
formed by one who had travelled in Illinois, that the hogs 
there without rings were not attacked by hog cholera. 
This person did not ring his swine, as the use of these 
‘*nose jewels” by preventing their natural tendency to 
root, made them more subject to disease. Our corre: 
spondent properly adds: ‘ If there is anything in this, it 
ought to be generally known.” If others have any ex- 
perience on this point, we shall be glad to have it. 


Seedling Arbor Vitzs.—“J. N.,”’ Ironton, Mo. 
It is well to leave the plants in the seed-bed for two 
years. It will not be necessary to shade the plants if 
carefully transplanted,which should be done in the spring. 

‘6 Impressions, °—“C.” Your inquiry is not 
sufficiently explicit. Wecannot tell you ** what prepara- 
tion to use,” unless we know what you would take im- 
pressions of, and all about it. You are evidently a new 
subscriber, or yon would be aware that we always expect 
the full address. Had you given yours, we should have 
written you. As it is, we are obliged to take space that 
shonld be used for other purposes, to make the inquiry. 
We should not do this did we not wish to impress the 
fact that the full address shonld always be given, and 
to show the trouble that is caused by the omission. 
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Hrorse Rakes.—Nothing has done more to relieve 
the labor of the hay-field than these. Most of us can re¢ol- 
ject the excitement produced, by the introduction of the 
old horse rake with wooden teeth, which revolved and 
dropped its load. It seemed then as if we had the per- 
fection of-a hay rake, and the following on foot by the 
driver, was not thought a hardship. But instead of the 
old wooden-rake, with clumsy teeth like fence pickets, 
we have long, elastic teeth of steel, and the one who 
rakes, does not plod along on foot, but rides. Among 
others of the steel rakes that have become popular, those 
madeby the Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y., have a 
high reputation. The awards at the Centennial and 
Vienna Exhibitions, are sustagned by farmers all over the 
country, who find them easy and effective in working, 
simple in construction, and durable in use. 





The Whitman Fountain Pump.—An ac- 
quaintance with this pump from the start, and its use for 
several years, enable us to say that in the present im- 
proved condition, it combines in a remarkable degree 
simplicity and effectiveness. Scarcely larger than a good 
sized walking stick, it discharges a stream of remarka- 
ble volume with force, ; 
and may be used wher- 
evera garden syringe or 
a portable pump is re- 
quired, whether in the 
greenhouse or the open 
ground. Now that it is 
found possible to des- 
troy the Canker-worm 
in the caterpillar state 
by the use of Paris 
Green, or London Pur- 
ple—formerly all efforts 
were confined to plac- 
ing barriers to its as- 
cending the trunks— 
this Pump will be found 
very serviceable in dis- 
tributing the poison on 
the trees. Aside from 
horticultural uses there 
are various others in 
which it will be found 
very handy, especially 
in washing windows 
and carriages. In every ‘ “ 
country house there = a 2 
should be means at hand for throwing a stream of water 
in case of fire. At the first outbreak of a fire, it requires 
but very little water to extinguish it, provided it can be 
putin tlieright place. The Fountain Pump will be found 
most usefal as a fire extinguisher, and if always kept 
where it may be found without searching for it, may be 
the means of preventing a serious conflagration. 








Mixine of Wheat,—‘‘A. H.,” Neb., asks: “If 
wheat sown side by side will not mix, how do persons 
originate a new kind?’’—The flowers of the wheat are 
closely surrounded by the pa/eés or chaff, and it is claimed 
that the ovary is fertilized by the pollen of its own flow- 
er, before the chaff opens. and liberates the stamens, 
Those who “originate new varieties”’ by crossing, are 
obliged to earefully open the chaff before natural 
fertilization takes place, and apply the foreign pollen. 





The Coffee Tree.—" W. A.,” Union Grove, Wis. 
The Coffee Tree only succeeds in localities where the aver- 
age temperature is from 64° to 70°. In tropical countries 
it only succeeds where the mountain elevation allows of 
the proper temperature. There have been very contradic- 
tory stories as to its success in California. At first it was 
stated that the coffee plant was found growing wild there, 
but it was found that this was only a species of Buck- 
thorn, and not at all related to the true Coffee. Perhaps 
our friends of the “‘ Southern California Horticulturist” 
will tell us what success has attended the experiments 
with the Coffee plant in their most genial climate. 

Dried Persimmons,.—Not the ‘“‘’Simmons” of 
which the Southerners make their *‘ ’Simmon beer,”’ but 
the true Japanese Persimmons, several times larger than 
our native fruit, and as much better as they are bigger, 
have been sent us by Mr. Chas, H. Shinn, of Niles, Cali- 
fornia, The Japanese Persimmons are of various sizes 
and shapes, when fresh, and present a similar variety 
when dried. In taste they are much like figs, and if of- 
fered in the market would no doubt meet with a ready 
sale, Mr. S. does not state, in sending us the specimens, 
whether they are from fruit grown in California, or are 
imported from Japan in the dried state. 





Treatment of Amaryllis.—" Mrs. E. 8.,” Ore- 
gon. The species of Amaryllis are so numerous, that no 
one can with propriety be called ‘‘ the Amaryllis,”—yet 
they all require essentially the same treatment. To suc- 
ceed with them, attention must be given tosecure a good 





leaf-growth after they have flowered. Upon this wil! de- 
pend the next season’s blooming, hence, after the flowers 
fade, the plants should not be neglected, but let them 
be watered regularly, and have alight position until the 
leaves begin to fade, when they may be gradually dried 
off, and the pots, containing the bulbs, kept in a cool dry 
place to rest, until the time to start into growth again. 





Jersey Red Pigs.-—‘‘J. H. P.,” Yakima Co., W. 
T. The Jersey Red pigs grow rapidly to an enormous 
size, but the flesh is nearly all fat. Where this is not an 
objection, this is perhaps the best breed for one who de- 
sires to procure heavy pigs at an early age. 





Weeds— Snap Dragon. —‘X. Y. Z.," Long 
Island. We presume that your ‘‘Snap Dragon” is the 
Toad-Flax, Butter and Eggs, or Ramsted-weed of Penn- 
sylvania. Your neighbors method of sinking a board 
frame a foot below the surface, and covering the top 
with cement, as you say, will not answer for a field. 
Your letter is more satisfactory than many we receive, as 
you do not suppose that there is any application that 
will kill a weed and not hurt other plants. All plants, 
useful and injurious, have the same laws of growth. 
Some are more tenacious of life than others, and some 
are especially well provided with means of multiplica- 
tion. However well a plant may be established, and 
the ground is filled with roots and root-stocks, stored 
with nutriment, each inch of which will make a new 
plant, every attempt this plant makes to grow-will ex- 
haust a part of, this under-ground store. It can not in- 
crease this stock without leaves. If kept from produc- 
ing foliage, this accumulated store must in time be ex- 
hausted. It can not last forever, it can not add to it un- 
less it has leaves to make it. These are fixed facts. 
Keep down the leaf-growth and the plant must die. It 
is only a question which will hold out the longest, man 
or plant. There are few who will give the needed thor- 
ough work; if the plant does not yield toa few hoe- 
ings or cuttings, the task is given up. There is perhaps 
no worse weed in existence than the so-called Horse- 
Nettle, Solanum Carolinense, which is actually, in parts 
of Delaware and Maryland, driving people from their 
farms. It is said, and generally accepted, that the plant 
can not be killed. A friend in Delaware, a good botan- 
ist, who held the view of plant growth expressed above, 
determined to put his philosophy into practice. He tried 
the Horse-Nettle; as soon as a shoot appeared, off it 
came; he admits it was a hard struggle, and that to clear 
it out would cost all that the land was worth—but i¢ can 
be done. If **X. Y. Z.’* has the courage and determina- 
tion of our Delaware friend, he can get rid of his ‘pest. 
Turn the field into a fallow, to be gone over just as often 
as there is anything to cut, even if it must be daily. 
Only thorough work will conquer—and that wii. 





Charcoal for Pot Plants. — ‘Mrs. E. §.,” 
Oregon, Charcoal in itself has no fertilizing properties, 
though it may absorb fertilizing matters, and thus be use- 
ful. In pots its main effect is a mechanical one, to keep 
the soil open and prevent it from becoming packed and 
hence impervious to water and to the slender root fibers. 





Land Compasses.—‘ A. H.,” Tekamah, Neb., | 


sends us a drawing and description of ‘*a handy instru- 
ment to measure land or lay out garden plots.” It is 
made of two strips of lath, so nailed together as to form 
a pair of ‘dividers or compasses, the points of which 
will be one-half a rod, or eight feet three inches apart.” 
He has one piece six feet long, and the other six inches 








longer, to form a handle. It is made of strips an inch 
by an inch and a half, with a cross-piece as shown in the 
engraving: It will be seen from the illustration that this 
simple implement affords a ready method of measuring 
small plots, and may be made very useful in laying out 
beds, etc. We used a similar affair some years ago, but 
made in a more permanent manner, and so arranged that 
the points, by means of a screw, could be placed at any 
desired distance apart, and found it a great convenience. 





Water for Fattening Hogs.—“ W. L, §8.,” 
Jerseyville, Ill. When hogs are put up to fatten, and fed 
on dry corn, it is the practice to give them but litte water; 
but they require some. It would not be possible for a 
hog “to live for weeks,” without water or other drink, 
when feeding on dry corn, although when fed on new 


~* soft”’ corn, a very small quantity of water will be snffi- 


cient, and possibly if the corn is very soft and unripe, wa- 
ter might not be indispensable. 


Cribbing.—“ W. H. G.,” Center Co., Pa. Cribbing 
is a vice which springs from habit more than from any 





othercause, It begins frequently from a desire to ease the 
teeth from jnconvenience or perhaps pain, at that period 
when the dentition is perfecting, and then becomes fixed 
upon the horseasavice. It is not injurious except when 
- accompanied with “‘ wind-sucking.” which is a series of 
deep inspirations by which flatulence and belly-ache are 
caused. When the habit is fixed on a horse it is difficult 
to break it, and the only effective method is to use a 
muzzle which prevents him from thus using his teeth. 


Peaches from Georgia.—Some friend sends us 
a copy of the Macon, (Ga,) “ Telegraph,” which informs 
us that on May 20, the first peaches were sent to New 
York by R. H. Rumph, of “ Willow Lake Nnrsery,”’ near 
Marshallville. The varieties were ‘‘ Alexander,” *‘ Ams- 
den,” and “ Beatrice.” The same paper states that on 
Mr. Rumph’s place, ‘* apples ripen every month in the 
year,” and that he accompanied the shipment of peachés 
by one of apples. Is there no mistake abont the statement 
that apples ripen at Macon “every month in the year?” 





Mange in a Pig.—‘ 0. J. C.,” Schodack, N. Y. 
Mange can be cured by applications of whale-oil and sul- 
phur, well rubbed into the affected parts with a corn-cob; 
the skin being thickened needs something rough to 
break up the dry flakes with which it is covered. Give 
4 oz. of sulphur in the food daily for a week or 10 days. 





Filter for a Cistern.—“J. L. C.,” Rock Co., 
Wis. The best filter fora cistern, is made of a box of 
brick work, with the end joints of the brick left open for 
two courses at the bottom. This part is filled with coarse 
washed gravel; a layer of sand is placed npon that, and a 
layer of fine broken charcoal upon the sand. Then sand 
and coarse gravel are placed upon the charcoal, and the 
leader pipe is cemented into the top of the box. The box 
should be at Jeast 2 feet square inside, which will give a 
capacity for filtering the water, as fast as it is led into it, , 





Express Charges on Stock.—Many persons 
are debarred from purchasing improved stock by the 
enormity of the charges for carrying animals by express. 
Even for a short distance the cost of freight is often 
equal to the value of the animal, and when one is sent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, the charges some- 
times run up to ten times the first cost. The business 
would be very much increased if the charges were mod- 
erated, and an Express Company that would foster and 
encourage it would doubtless find it greatly to ite profit. 

Shipment of Cattle.—Purchasers of cattle should 
be informed that while the present embargo on account 
of the cattle disease continues, animals.can not be shipped 
into New York or New Jersey, or be permitted to pass 
through those States without a permit from the State 
Inspectors. For permission to move stock in N. Y., ap- 
plication should be made to General Patrick, 301 Mott 
8t., N. Y., and in N. J. to Colonel Sterling, 249 Washing- 
ton St., Jersey City. 

The * California Horticulturist had for 
a long time been very little Californian, and not very hor- 
ticultural, and was the poorest possible apology for a 
journal bearing its name. Recently it has taken a new 
lease of life. Chas. H. Shinn, Esq., a well known nur- 
seryman of Niles, Cal., has beconie its Editor, and with- 
in a short time has made it not only horticultural, but 
distinctly Californian. From being an indifferent mag- 
azine, it has now become one, the advent of which gives 
us pleasure, as we feel sure that we shall learn what is 
going on in California, and not be treated to extracts 
from English journals, which we had read in the original 
weeks before. Mr. Shinn has shown that he can do good 
work, and we wish him success. California has such a 
peculiar climate, that it must have a horticultural jour- 
nal of its own. A monthly that contents itself with tell- 
ing what is done in England and France is of little value. 
Home articles, giving home experience, are now to be 
found in its pages, and if Mr. Shinn only continues in 
his present course, his success must be certain. 

Sugar in Amber Cane.—Prof. Goessmann finds 
that grape sugar appears in the cane while it is quite 
young, and increases to 3 to4 per cent before any cane 
sugar is formed; which is first found when the flower 
stalks are pushing out of the leaves, and increases in 
amount until the grain is of fall size. The per cent of 
the grape sugar to the cane sugar was, in most cases, as 
three to seven. After cutting,the cane sugarchanges gradu- 
ally into grape sugar, the change being hastened by moist 
and warm weather. For the best resnits in sugar and 
syrup, cut the crop as soon as the grain is fall grown, but 
not ripe, and grind the stalks at once. madd 

—— 

Killing Insects by Manuring the Soil.— 
Some queer notions are held about insects. A person 
who has a “‘ Mineral Manure ’’ for sale called on us a few 
days ago, and among other claims for his fertilizer said 
that its application to the soil would prevent the Codling- 
Moth from laying its eggs in the apples. This man was 
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evidently honest and sincere in his statement, and went 
off somewhat offended that we did not admit his claims. 
He left with us a circular setting forth the virtues of his 
“Improved Mineral Manure,” which is about the funni- 
est thing we have seen of late. He says of his ‘“‘ manure” 
that it is “‘ A perfect renovator and purifier of soil, * * * 
cleansing soils from cut worms, Peach, Apple, Cabbage, 
Potato worms, and tree borers, creating new energy in 
earth, air, water, animal, vegetable, and yard manures. 
Generating a new distillation of tree, fruit, plant, grass, 
vegetable food.’’—Was there ever such a farrago of non- 
sense! But there is more of it. We are informed by 
this circular some astounding facts: “‘ There is mineral 
in our blood, in all plants, trees, fruits, grains, grass, 
vegetable, wool, cotton, milk, beef, pork, butter.”” More 
yet, “‘ Mineral aids soils, animal and vegetable manures 
to generate food for plants, and cleanses soils from 
worms and insects."’ Just what high old “ mineral” it 
is thut does all these we are not told. But all this non- 
sense has the one thing needed to complete it. The 
author quotes the ‘‘ Farmers’ Club, American Institute,” 
as indorsing his ridiculous claims. It is just such 
stuff as the Farmers’ Club would indorse—and no other 
body on the face of the earth would or could. The man 
is evidently honest, according to his knowledge, and the 
Club indorses, according to its knowledge. 


(Basket Items continued on page 279.) 





Bee Notes for July. 
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In sections where the Basswood or Linden tree abounds, 
the choicest honey will be gathered this month. In Cen- 
tral New York it usually blossoms about the 15th of the 
month. I have known some very strong stocks to gath- 
er as much as 24 Ibs. in a single day when Basswood was 
at its best. Of course, such results are attained only un- 
der the most favorable circumstances. I speak of the 
abundant yield of this honey to indicate the desirability 
of observing all the necessary requirements for securing 
it. I think that in quality, Basswood honey is not sur- 
passed by that from any other source. It is very light 
in color, and its peculiarly minty flavor is very superior. 
Yet in many sections, White Clover and Raspberry yield 
honey in profusion, and of fine colorand quality. These 
blossom a little before Basswood. Where Basswood 
trees are abundant, full sets of boxes may usually be 
filled. Boxes should be removed promptly as fast as 
filled. Where a yield from other sources does not fol- 
low that from Basswood, do not add empty boxes too 
late in the season, as they will be but partly filled. 
When surplus honey is taken with the Honey Extrac- 
tor, instead of in boxes, I would advise extracting all the 
early gathered honey from the hives at the time that the 
yield of fine, white honey commences, so that this qual- 
ity may be secured by itself. The ability to keep each 
quality of honey by itself is one of the especial advan- 
tages of the Extractor. The benefits to be derived from 





Fig. 1.—THE HONEY EXTRACTOR. 


an intelligent use of the Extractor, should command the 
attention of all enterprising bee-keepers. I am of the 
opinion that there would be a more general adoption of 
this method of securing honey were it not that the oper- 
ation is thonght to be very difficult. But with ample 
experience I may confideritly assert that it may be more 
satisfactorily practised than the process of boxing. To 
make the operation clearer, I give (fig. 1) an engraving 








of the Extractor. Within the can is a reel with four 
sides, covered with coarse wire-cloth. The combs to be 
extracted are placed against the wire-cloth on the inside, 
and the reel revolved by means of a suitable gearing. 
When the reel re- 
volves with sufficient 
rapidity, the honey 
is, by centrifugal 
force, thrown out of 
the cells against the 
sides of the can. The 
reel removed from ~ 
the can is shown at 
a in figure 2. At d 
is a comb-basket to 
hold small pieces of 
comb, from which it 
is desired to remove 
the honey; this is 
placed in the reel 
just as a whole 
frame. If the honey 
in the combs is seal- 
ed the capping is 
first removed by 
means of a knife for 
the purpose, shown eae eae 

in figure 3. The hive 7 ano gad — 
containing combs to 

be extracted should be removed to the rear of its 
stand, and its place supplied with an empty one. Take 
out the combs and shake or brush the bees from them in 
front of the empty hive. A little practice is necessary 
to determine the speed requisite to throw out the honey, 
and not dislodge the brood in such combs as contain 
portions of it. After the honey is thrown from one side 
of the comb, reverse it, and empty the other side. The 
combs may then be 
replaced in the 
hive.and the bees 
returned to them. 
One of the marked 
advantages of this 
process is, in the fact that the bees are saved the labor 
and expense of being required to build the combs in 
which to store their honey, as they are obliged to do in 
boxes. Honey may be thrown out by the use of the Ex- 
tractor any number of times without harming the combs. 





Fig. 3.—HONEY KNIFE, 








Concerning a Few Common Plants. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 


~eeillegars 

This is the title of acouple of primers (6 x 4 inches), 
of 30 pages apiece, written by Prof. Goodale, for the use 
of teachers, and issued by the Boston Natural History 
Society. The edition sold out at once, and a new edi- 
tion is ordered. The thing came to pass in this wise: 
1. The Boston School Committee ordered that all school- 
teachers in the Public Schools should give an object 
lesson, once a week or once a month, to their schol- 
ars—should teach them how to observe and look 
into plants and stones, sh, flesh, and fowl. 2. Now, 
taking the teachers as they run, it was found that 
only about one in @ hundred knew anything about 
objects—knew what an object was when they saw 
it, or knew what to do with it when they happened 
to know what it was. They knew how to hear lessons 
out of a book ; but here the rule was that no book what- 
ever was to be used. 3. So some good people—mostly 
ladies (if that does not go without saying)—got up a 
course of teaching for the teachers, at the Boston Natur- 
al History Society, and got such men as Mr. Scudder, 
and Prof. Hyatt, and Prof. Goodale—men who know 
what objects are, and what to do with them—to play the 
part of teacher, while the teachers piayed the part of 
children learning how to see things, and were shown 
how the mind of a child or a larger boy or girl was to be 
brought to bear on common objects—not to be told very 
much about them, but made to see for themselves, and 
to take a real part in finding out for themselves all about 
the growth and structure of a plant or animal, or the 
formation and qualities of a stone, the making of snow 
and ice, and the like.—These object-lectures being free, 
the teachers came by hundreds; and the wise after- 
thought of demanding a small entrance-fee for the 
course, so that it need not be swamped by over-crowding, 
did not prevent the filling of a large lecture-room. 

The first lesson was given by Prof. Hyatt, and was 
about Pebbles. Several were given by Prof. Goodale, 
and they were about Common Plants. 

The first rule of the course was: No talking about the 
absent. Everything taught was seen and handled—not 
merely seen on the lecture-table, and a specimen or two 
passed round, to be inspected for an instant when the 
lecturer was talking about something else; but every 
one of four or five hundred teacher-learners had a tray 
given him or her, containing every object that came into 
the discourse. Beans and peas were the first dishes of 





the course, and these were served round 


When the rule is to ‘proceed from the known to the . 


unknown,” with what so well as beans could a 
East lecturer begin the botanical education of an andj. 
ence ‘‘to the manner born?” So every partaker was 
served with two or three beans, au naturel, as they sq ih 
France (and they were what they call in England, . 
beans), that is, dry and in their skins, also with a so 
one ready to be slipped out of its skin, another just be. 
ginning to start in germination, another fairly » 
and one that had set the first pair of green leaves, and 
perhaps the third leaf, of three leaflets.’ What's the 
difference here, and how has it come to pass? The teach. 
er has to ask a few quest#ons to guide the Observation 
and enquiries of the pupils ; and the pupils must answer 
or be led to answer the questions for themselves, by pee 
examination of the objects. Then comes the pea, served 
up in the same style and variety. Then, step by s 
and part by part, the pea is compared with the bean, the 
differences as well as the likeness noted, and the reasong 
why, are got out of the objects and out of the processes 
in a good degree by the exercise of the pupil's own 
mind. And so this goes on, until a fair amount of 
really good elementary knowledge is fed to (not poured 
into) the pupils’ minds in such a way that they can ag. 
similate it, as the seedlings assi:vilate water and air, and 
make it their own.—Now, these primers showing how it 
is done, contain an abstract of the instruction, They 
are not Intended for the yupils, but for the teachers 
who heard the lectures—and for teachers all over the 
country, who would have heard them if they could, We 
will try to give the young readers of the American Agn. 
culturist some specimens of these primers, t 
> 


The Plum Curculio. 
i 

“L. W.8.,” Swanton, Vt., writes: ‘‘ Please inform og 
what the Curculio is, or how it looks, and in what manner 
it destroys the plum, etc.”” Several years ago we gavea 
very full account of this troublesome insect, and illns- 
trated it. One of the difficulties with a journal like ourg 
is, that new readers are constantly added to the list, to 
whom matters that we have already thoroughly discussed 
are quite new, and we have frequent requests to treat 
subjects that have already been given in full. In some 
cases we advise the inquirer to procure a back number 
which contains an account of the subject of his ques- 
tion ; in other cases, as in the present, where a number 
have asked about the Curculio, we reproduce an engray- 
ing with a brief account. The engraving was drawn for 
us from life, in 1864, and is one of the best representa- 
tions of the Curculio we have seen. The insect is shown 
of its real size and much enlarged. It is of a dark, 
blackish gray, with lighter markings. It comes out of 
its hiding place in the ground or elsewhere in early 
spring, and is around until July or later; it flies or climbs 
up the trees, and so soon as the fruit is set, begins to lay 
its eggs. It makes, with its proboscis, a cresent-shaped 
cut, in which it lays an egg. The larva, hatching from 
this, feeds upon the fruit, and in time the fruit drops to 
the ground. and the full grown larva leaves the fruit and 
enters the ground. to complete its changes. When 








THE PLUM CURCULIO (Natural size and enlarged). 


alarmed the insect curls up its legs and feigns death. 
This affords the best, and only practicable method of de 
stroying it, sheets or other cloths are spread upon the 
ground or held under the tree, while the body of the tree 


is given a sudden jar or thump; the insects fall, and are 


gathered and killed. No applications to drive away the 
Curculio have been found to be of any value. If the 
ground is kept clean and smooth around the trees, and 
shingles, pieces of board, etc., are laid here and there, 


some of the insects will hide under these and, if they | 


are examined daily, many may be caught; this is only 
useful as an accessory to the thumping method. 
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Mr. Lawes’ Letter on Nitrogen. 
ears 
The Report of the N. J. State Board of Agricul- 
ture for 1878, contains, within convenient space, a 
amount of useful material. Mr. Chas. V. 
Mapes contributes an article on fertilizers in the 
+ and present, which supplies a variety of sug- 
tions and subjects of thought. One of these 
topics has called out an interesting letter from Mr. 

Jj. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, the veteran English 

Experimenter, which we have the pleasure of pre- 

senting to our readers, on page 262. Of all the 

many problems which agricultural chemistry is 
now investigating, perhaps no other one is more 
important to the future welfare of our farming than 
that of the nitrogen supply. This is the costliest in- 

ent of our fertilizers. We are paying, and 
usually with profit, from 15 to 80 cents per pound 
for it in our standard fertilizers, such as guano, 
fish, ammoniated superphosphates, nitrate of soda, 
and other special crop fertilizers. And yet the very 
soils on which nitrogen is used with profit, often 
contain thousands of pounds in every acre within 
reach of the roots of plants, but in inert forms so 
that crops can not use it, and fail for lack of it. A 
great deal of the nitrogen applied in fertilizers runs 
to waste in one way or another before the crop gets 
it, or lies dormant in the soil. Hence the question 
how to apply nitrogen so as to make the most of it 
is, as Mr. Lawes says, a most important one. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Lawes has been 
devoting a considerable portion of his farm, and 
large sums of money, often as much as $15,000 
in a single year, to experiments. He has raised 
grass, wheat, barley, clover, roots, and other crops 
with different fertilizers—in some cases using the 
same fertilizers for the same crop on the same 
plots, year after year. Some of the results of 
these experiments continued through nearly one- 
third of a century he details to us here. The par- 
ticular question is: What becomes of the nitrogen 
applied in the manure ? Where he has used dung 
at the rate of 14 tons per acre every year for barley, 
the crop has had at its disposal, more than four 
times as much nitrogen as it used. Where has the 
rest gone? There are several ways to account for 
it, Much stays and accumulates in the ground. 
Grass land manured in this way for eight years in 
succession, had stored up enough nitrogen and 
other ingredients of plant food to keep up the full 
yield for five years longer, and now, after fifteen 
years cropping since any manure has been applied, 
the effect of the old supply still remains. On an- 
other field where 14 tons of dung were applied 
every year to barley, analysis implies that the nitro- 
gen accumulated in the soil at the rate of about 100 
Ibs. per acre annually. 

But with artificial manures the case is somewhat 
different. Nitrogen in Sulphate of Ammonia, and 
in Nitrate of Soda, is all ready to act at once. One- 
fourth as much as is found in the dung supplied, 
brings as good crops. But the nitrogen in these 
chemical fertilizers does not accumulate in the soil 
like that in dung. Part is recovered in the crop, 
and the rest is lost, though some doubtless enters 
into inert combinations in the soil. Much is leached 
away by drainage waters. Some probably escapes 
in the free state into the air, though Mr. Lawes 
does not dwell upon this source of loss in his letter. 
The nitrogen in dung is subject to loss in the same 
ways, but does not waste so fast. 

Oné lesson from al! this is, that dung acts slowly 
and lasts a great while, but artificial fertilizers gen- 
erally bring quicker returns and are sooner spent. 
Each is profitable in its place. Another lesson is 
that the farmer ought to do his best to economize 
the materials he has on hand in his soil. If he can 
help his crops to utilize the inert nitrogen within 
reach of the roots, that will be better than to buy 
it at high cost in commercial fertilizers, or apply 
large quantities of dung, to store away more. 
Choice of the right crops, such as clover, and 
probably to some extent corn, use of lime and 

ashes, and proper tillage, are the means for this 
economizing of the nitrogen in the soil. 
PE DR 
Markets.—It may be worth while for those far- 
mers who live near towns and villages, to study 





their local markets. Although nearly every villager, 
or dweller in a country town, has a garden, yet, as a 
rule, such places are poorly supplied with fresh 
vegetables. A large quantity of early lettuce, as- 
paragus, peas, beans, sweet corn, cabbages, melons, 
potatoes, and many others could be sold if they 
were only offered. It is frequently the case, that 
one does not know that he needs a certain thing 
until it is offered to him, and the great consumption 
of fruits, vegetables and preserved meats, has been 
encouraged by the production and offering of them 
for sale, by enterprising people. A case in point 
may be given. The writer sowed cabbage seed, for 
plants to be set out onan acre of gronnd. As soon 
as it became known that cabbage plants could be 
procured, fresh from the seed bed, there were more 
applications for them than could be supplied, and 
the proceeds from the sale of surplus plants, to the 
neighbors more than paid for the cost of the bed. 





Cactus—Cacti—Cactuses, 


Of late, we have had several inquiries about 
plants popularly known by the above names. More 
generally we are asked about the Cactus as if there 
was but one. In fact there is no such genus known 
to botanists as Cactus. The old -genus Cactus has 
been subdivided and given other names, and while 
we have the Cactus Family, we have no proper 
Cactus. It is very proper then to call them all Cacti 
or Cactuses, meaning that they belong to a special 
family. Some 25 or 30 years ago, Cactuses were 
much more generally cultivated as house-plants 
than at present. We can only account for the de- 
cline in their popularity by the fact that the most 
showy of them are not winter bloomers. But there 
are no plants that require less care, or more abund- 
antly repay the little they require in gorgeous flow- 
ers than these. The venera in most common culti- 
vation as house plants are Hpiphyllum, Phyllocactus, 
and Cereus ; though others are attractive, they are 
generally confined to greenhouse culture. They all 
need a good, moderately rich, and open soil, water 
when growing and flowering, and a period'of rest, 
during which time they may be kept nearly dry. 
The Zpiphyllums, generally known as ‘‘Crab’s-claw”’ 
Cactuses, from their peculiar jointed stems, bloom 
in autumn and early winter. They are low, droop- 
ing plants, and are often grafted on some other 
member of the family to give them a stalk six 
inches or a foot high, from the top of which they 
hang over gracefully. Still they will do very well 
on their own roots, and form handsome specimens, 
nearly concealing the pot. These need to be kept 
nearly dry all summer, and in autumn given water 
gradually ; they come into flower from November 
to Christmas. No piants are more manageable, and 
they may be grown in pots or wire baskets, or in 
whatever will hold a little soil. After flowering, 
they make their growth, and when this is ripened, 
they should have a rest, with little water. Zpiphyl- 
lum truncatum and #. Russellianum are the most 
common, but florists offer others. The plants best 
known in window culture as Cactus are either spe- 
cies of Phyllocactus or of Cereus. The Phyllocacti 
have flattened, leaf-like stems, which have no 
spines, and are often round below; the Cereuses 
have three-angled stems, or cylindrical ones with 
lengthwise angles or grooves, and usually with 
tufts of prickles or bristles; in both, the flowers 
appear from notches in the edges or sides of the 
stems. Phyllocactus Ackermanni and Cereus specio- 
sissimus are the most common, and with their im- 
mense flowers, 5 or 6 inches across, of the most 
brilliant scarlet and crimson, are well worth the lit- 
tle trouble they require. They flower from May 
until August, and ‘make fine ornaments for the ve- 

randa. When brought in early in autumn, if 


growth has ceased, they need very little orno water . 


until February or later. Numerous other species 
and varieties can be had of the florists. One lady 
correspondent, writing from New Jersey, says: 
“T am learning to love the Cactus (she, like most 
others, writes as if there were but one). It is 
like a person with a very amiable disposition. 
Neglect it, abuse it, and it will continue to grow, 





and even flourish, showing constancy in adversity, 
and forgiveness for ill-treatment.” -. 


* 


A New Apple—The Highland Beauty. 


We hold that it would be a great advance if-nine- 
tenths of the apples now named could be stricken 
out of existence; but we must take the world, 
apples included, as we find it, and if we have now 
and then added a new apple to the list, our sins in 
this direction are not many. We know, and tell 
our readers, that 100 names will cover all the apples 
that it is at all desirable to have in any given lo- 
cality ; 50 would make a better list, and if for any 
one place one’s selection exceeds 20, it is probably 
too large. With these views, our readers may 
wonder at our adding a new name to the list, 
and assume that a newcomer must possess ex- 
traordinary merit to induce us to give it a place, 
They will be perfectly right. This new apple, the 
“Highland Beauty,’’ competes with but just one 
apple in the immense list. Every one knows the 
Lady Apple; its small size and great beauty—the 
darkest of red on the brightest yellow—its brilliant 
polish, make it noticeable; and its beauty is more 
than ‘‘skin deep,” as it has a clear white, fine- 
grained flesh that is pleasant to the taste. It isa 
profitable apple, as it brings the highest price of all 
apples, and is especially in demand at the holidays 
for making up ornamental dishes and baskets of 
fruits. The tree, though productive, is not very 
hardy, and the fruit appears to have lost much of its 
former beauty. Last fall we had occasion to hunt up 





APPLE, ‘‘ HIGHLAND BEAUTY.”’ 


a barrel of these apples, and were told by one of the 
largest commission merchants that not even a mod- 
erately good barrel of “‘ Ladies’ had come to mar- 
ket that season. Those that we found were more 
or less defaced by insect attacks, and scarcely a 
perfectly fair specimen could be found, while dark 
fungus spots blotched the surface and quite de- 
stroyed its beauty. If the Lady is to behave in this 
way, we must have some one to take her place. 
Will Highland Beauty do it? It seems to-us to 
promise strongly in this direction. It is rather 
larger than the Lady (the engraving is larger than 
the average) and almost: as peautiful—perhaps 
some would say quite so—but its beauty is of a dif- 
ferent kind. If we regard the Lady as a brunette, ~ 
the Highland Beauty may be described as a blonde. 
Its oblate form is shown by the engraving; its 
stout stem is in a very deep cavity, and its open 
calyx is set in a deep, furrowed, and even plaited 
basin ; the skin is of a very clear pale yellow, with 
an abundant light carmine blush covering about 
half of the surface ; the flesh pure white, very fine, 
and tender, moderately juicy, of a pleasant delicate 
flavor, with so little acidity. as to almost.class it 
among sweet apples. We first. saw the fruit in 
September last, and were struck with its great 
beauty;. we tried it during the Winter, and in 
March specimens that had received no special care 
attested ive keeping qualities. Exeept for its larger 
size, this may, if not. supersede the Lady, form a 
most useful companion to it, and we have no doubt 
will prove profitable for the same reasons. The 
Highland Beauty was brought to our notice by Mr. 
E. P. Roe, who found it.as'a seedling in that old. 
garden at Newburgh which has furnished himsueh 
excellent seedling gooseberries and raspberries, . 





and bayoad this nothing is known.of its origia... 
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The Peach Curl Fungus. 


The prevalent and injurious deformity of the 
peach leaves known as “the curl,” has been as- 
cribed to aphides or plant lice, but it is now known 
to be caused by a minute fungus, known to science 
as Taphrina deformans, for which “ Peach-Curl 
fungus” will serve as a popular name. This para- 
sitic plant makes its appearance in early spring, so 
soon as the leaves begin to unfold, and causes them 
to roll and twist until they would scarcely be re- 
cognized as leaves. The fungus grows within the 
tissue or substance of the leaf; the affected por- 
tions lose the normal green color and soon become 
spongy, and are frequently variegated with red and 
otherwise highly colored. Often the young stems 
become enlarged and of a sickly whiteness. All 
affected parts soon wither, turn brown, and die. 

Without going into the microscopic structure of 
the fungus, we will say that it is a not distant rela- 
tive of the Black Knot, and should be treated in 
the same way. Remove all the affected parts as 
soon as the fungus appears. To pick off the leaves 
is not enough ; the young branches should be cut 
away, as they will otherwise produce diseased leaves 
and serve to propagate the fungus. The work of 


removing the “curl” is not a difficult one, as it, 


PEACH-LEAVES AFFECTED BY THE ‘‘ CURL.”’ 


ean be easily seen, and is reached in most cases 
from the ground. The portions cut off should 
be burned, to prevent the spread of the trouble. The 
specimen selected for engraving was not as much 
deformed and contorted as many we have seen; 
but it serves the purpose better on that account, 
as the leaves are seen to be those of a peach tree. 


<> 


Value of American Pork in England. 


While much is now said about the shipment of 
provisions to Europe, the business is by no means 
anew one. America has been an exporter of pro- 
visions for many years, and Great Britain has been 
the principal purchaser. Twenty-five years ago, 
the writer, then traveling in England, saw Ameri- 
can pork in barrels on sale at retail stores marked 
8 pence sterling, or 5 cents per pound. American 
cerned beef and flour were then sold at 7 or 8 cts. 
for the former and 16 shillings, or $4 per barrel, for 
the latter. After the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we find our pork again landed in Liverpool at 
a trifle less than 5 cents per pound, and our flour 
sells for but little more than the old price. But 
these low prices now return a much more liberal 
payment to the farmer than previously. The re- 
duction in freight, during the past few years, is 
enormous. For instanee, long and short pork ribs 
are quoted just now in Chicago at $4.50 per 100 Ibs., 


which, considering the present price of carn is fair- 
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ly good. Freight from Chicago to Liverpool is 
now only 34 cents per 100 Ibs., or less than 8 cents 
for the dollar of value, so that the meat is laid down 
at Liverpool for less than $5 per 100 lbs. This mat- 
ter of freight may be considered instructively ; 100 
lbs. of pork represents 600 Ibs. of corn ; the freight 
on the corn would be equal to $2, and the corn sells 
now in Engldnd for $5.60 for the 600 lbs., leaving 
$3.60 for the corn in its raw condition, and $4.50 for 
the finished product, the pork. 
This shows the advantage of ship- 
ping finished products instead 
of the raw material ; and of send- 
ing those abroad and feeding all 





a 
ladies, and much of the prosperity of the Place : 
may be ascribed to its influence. There are few 
pursuits in which association is so helpful as in 
gardening, and Clubs of this kind are useful.—Ep,} 











A Cattle Shed, 


A young farmer of Greenvale, W. Va., sends 
sketches of ashed for cattle which he has been 
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the corn possible athome. This 
helps, too, in another way, be- 
cause every bushel of corn re- 
served from export enhances 
the value of the remainder, 


J4 
Fig. L—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF CATTLE SHED. - 
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while, with the present increasing demand for | building this spring, to serve until he can build g 
meats, there is no probability of materially lower | 


prices, even with a greatly increased production. 


A Ladies’ Garden Club—An Example. 


A correspondent well known in horticultural and 
botanical circles, thus writes to the editor:—The 
ladies of our street have got up a Garden 
Club! I live, as you know, in a subur- 
ban village, in which rarely anything 
happens to write to you about; for not 
much is done 
hereabouts in the | 
agricultural way. 

But here is some- 
thing to make a 
note of. This 





good barn. The shed is 111 feet long by 26 feet wide, 


| and a cistern receives the water from the roof. The 


posts are 14 feet long, and there is a space above 
that will hold 40 tons of hay, and a space below, 7 


| feet high, that will accommodate 60 sheep, 99 


calves, and 20 other cattle. The frame consists 
entirely of poles and posts that were cut in the 
woods, and put up without hewing. The plates, 
rafters, etc., were sawed. One side and two endg 


| are boarded up, the rest is covered with 


boards. One of my men and myself cut and hauled - 


| 
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Club-is made up 
of ladies only, t 
and is confined 
to those of our 133 
street, to the 
women of only a 
dozen and a half of families, who live in 
houses with door-yards and a bit of 
garden. They have got a President— 
the most experienced plant-grower of 
the lot—and a Secretary, and a record- 
book, and they hold meetings once a 
week, in the afternoon. They won’t 
take in members out of our street—they 
have got to draw the line somewhere— 
and they think that a dozen or two 
women are quite enough for one gather- 
ing, whether they all talk at once, or 
take turns. They are getting on beauti- 
fully. They take two or three horti- 
cultural magazines or papers among 
them, and are going to subscribe for more; of 
At 
the meetings they read aloud some of the articles, 
and discuss them, and each one gives an account of 
her own doings and raisings, how she has managed 
to get up Sweet Peas, or made Nasturtiums blossom 
all winter in the parlor, or carried tender plants 
through the trying season. They are now getting 
up their orders for flower seeds, and considering 
what kinds it is best to have. The way I came to 
know about it is, that I am a bit of a botanist, and 
know the names of things, and what are annuals or 
perennials—(per-annuals, as an old neighbor of 
mine used to call them), and can tell them what 
sorts of things a Calonyction speciosum and Zanschne- 
ria Californica are, and if they are hardy. So they 
chose my wife, and even wanted to make her Pres- 
ident, though she is not strong in flower-growing, 
and as to names, gets Begonia and Bignonia mixed 
up badly,—not for want of knowing the two things, 
but forgets which is which. So through her and 
the questions she brings to me, I get a good inside 
view of the operations. Seriously this Club is use- 
ful, and I wish to commend it as an example. G. A. 
[This is an example to be heartily commended, 
and perhaps in a large town small Clubs like the 
one described may be more effective than larger 
ones. Vineland, N. J., which has been foremost in 
many good things, has long had a Floricultural So- 
clety composed, if we misteke not, exclusively of 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF CATTLE SHED. 


the poles, and did the framing, and it has not cost 
me over $50 in money. The cistern is so arranged 
that the water will run out into a trough until it is 
empty, without having to draw or pump. Figure1 
is a perspective view of the shed. The side braces . 
are poles 8 feet long. They rest at the foot on the 
cross-piece at the middle of the post, and are halyed 
in dnd spiked to the post, and the upper end sup- 
ports the plate in the middle. Figure 2 is the 


ground plan, on which 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are lots 
opening into all the fields on the farm; 7 is the 
cistern, A is for sheep, B and for cattle, and Dand 





Fig. 3.—DIAGRAM OF BENT, 
EF are drive-ways. Figure 3 shows'the end and mid- 
dle bents. The long brace is halved into the in- 
side post, in the joist, and in the top of the outside 
post, and spiked with 60-penny spikes at each place. 
a em 

Gapes.—However frequently we may explain the 
fact that no living thing can come spontaneously 
or from nothing, there will be those who lose chicks 
from the disease known as gapes, who insist that 
the worms in the chicks’ throats come into the 
birds spontaneously. Some even go so far as to 
say that they come with the chicks out of the eggs. 
There are yards where the gapes have never ap- 
peared. In these the chicks do not run.over ground 
that has been used by old fowls, but are kept on 
fresh ground, and frequently changed. A healthy 
yard for. young chicks may be made upon turf 
kept shaved closely with a lawn mewer, and upon 
which the coops are set upon a dry floor, that can 


be saided end cleaned every two or thive days.” q 
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A Camp of the Texan Cattle Drivers. 
— 


During the past few years the increase in the west- 
ern cattle trade has been very large. Formerly 
Texas supplied the States east of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers with grazing stock, and the di- 
rection of the droves which left the Texan prairies 
was towards the east. Missouri and Illinois were 
the principal purchasers of the droves, and from 
“these two States was drawn the larger part of the 
beef of this character that was sent eastward. Now 
it 1s all changed. A large portion of the annual 
drive passes through Kansas, Colorado, and Ne- 
praska, and reaches to the far off pastures of Da- 








profits of the graziers and the wages of the “ cow- 
boys ” who handle the droves. A constant stream 
of cattle pours out from the State, and takes the 
northern trail to reach a market. From 250,000 to 
300,000 head of cows, steers, and young stock, form 
the substance of the stream. If these- cattle were 
strung along a trail, 8 or 10 feet apart, they would 
extend for one thousand miles ; and although the 
droves are necessarily driven loosely and in very 
open order, that they may find sufficient pasturage, 
yet while on the drive, either a drove, or the dust 
of a distantly passing one, will be constantly in 
sight from any part of the wide trail that is 
travelled. The routes chosen are necessarily di- 








kota and Montana, <A few years ago Colorado was 
supposed to be a worthless desert; now Colorado 
beeves compete with the prime steers of Illinois 
and Ohio, and many of them surpass the average 
of those sent from these States. Many cattle have 
come from Montana that were fit to ship for the 

* European trade. The basis upon which the cattle 
business of these localities is built has been the 
Texan stock, and from this fountain head is sup- 
plied the stream which fills the vast reservoir of 
those north-western plains and valleys. Mingling 
with-the stream is an inflow of pure bred bulls from 
Kentucky, Illinois, and elsewhere in the East, and 
this intermingling of bloods, results in an improved 
race of beeves which, as has been stated, competes 
fairly with some of the best graded stock of the 
East. But Texas is the grand source from whence 
comes the raw material, and the current is formed 
by what is known as the “ annual drive.’? Once a 
year this great movement occurs, and the drive of 
Texan cattle, its promises and its probabilities, form 
the burden of the talk of cattle-men thronghout the 
country, from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic. 
This drive consists of the surplus from the great 
herds, which graze upon the Texan prairies and 
‘fields; it furnishes the means by. which a large part 
-of the Texan people subsist ; and it represents the 





verse and distant from each other, so that grass 
may be found in abundance, and it may be taken 
as an indication of the verdure and herbage of these 
vast natural pastures, that the cattle actually im- 
prove in flesh and gain in weight while on the 
drive. Spreading out as the rays of a huge fan, 
the trails lead east, north, and west, and reach 
Kansas and Colorado on their way to distributing 
points, either in the East or the North-West. The 
drive is leisurely taken, and frequent rests and 
camps are made. A very full account of the Texan 
Cattle Drive, with many interesting statistics, is 
given in the American Agriculturist for December 
last, to which those who would learn more about it 
are referred. The present object is merely to illus- 
trate one phase of the adventurous life of those 
engaged in cattle driving. The engraving given 
herewith presents a camping scene of the drov- 
ers and a breakfast previous to starting again 
on the route. The cattle are scattered around 
the camp, and the herders hover on the outskirts 
of the drove to prevent stragglers from straying too 
far. The life of a stockman is an exciting and an 
adventurous. one, and his associations with half 
savage Mexicans, is far from being an agreeable 
feature of his business. But use becomes second 
nature, and the result of the experience of the ma- 








jority of those who engage stockmen is that they 
become fascinated with their employment so long as 
it is profitable, and continue in it for many years. 
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BY ONE OF THEM. 


oe 
Granular Butter—Treatment. 

Recent writers upon butter-making have had 
more or less to say about “‘ granular butter,’’ and I 
find, in conversation with several butter makers, 
that they have very little idea of what it is, and of 
the facilities it offers for washing and for subjecting 
the butter to the action of brine. This has led me 





A CAMP OF THE TEXAN CATTLE DRIVERS. — Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 





to look into the subject somewhat, and I will tell my 
conclusions ‘as far as I have got,” to use the cur- 
rent slang. All know that when butter “ comes ”’ it 
is hardly distinguishable from cream. The prac- 
tised eye sees in the mass within the churn a gran- 
ular character. In many churns, notably the re- 
volving-dash churns, this takes place gradually. In 
the old up-and-down dash churn, it occurs gradu- 
ally also, but much more quickly and completely if 
the churn is less than half or one-third full. 8o it 
is also with the crank churns—the less they have in 
them the more completely is the work done, and the 
granules of butter appear more nearly all at once. 
In the reciprocating or oscillating churns, of which 
the Pendulum and Bullard are types, the change, 
when it occurs, is much more nearly simultaneous 
throughout the whole, and hence more marked. 
At first the grains are very small, but a continua- 
tion of the process “ gathers’ them. They ag- 
glomerate into masses scarcely perceptibly langer— 
then these unite, and thus the grains rapidly in- 
crease in size, until, if the churning be continued,. 
the butter is gathered, into large masses. This is 
the usual process of churning and gathering butter. 
Granular butter is secured when the process of . 
churning stops at that stage when. the grains are 
but little larger than mustard seeds, say like Pearl 
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Barley—certainly the largest of them being no 
larger than grains of wheat. A little experience 
will enable any one to judge at which stage he can 
effect the most perfect draining off of the butter- 
milk, and most thorough washing of the butter. 

It will be observed that if the grains are not large 
enough, they will hold the buttermilk by capillary 
attraction, and the whole mass will -appear mushy. 
When, however, the gathering goes too far, the lit- 
tle masses of butter will enclose completely some 
buttermilk, which it will’ be quite impossible to 
wash out, and it must be worked out. This, of 
course, is fatal to the process which we are consid- 
ering. We must stop churning when the grains are 
well formed, and float up distinct from the butter- 
milk, and yet are not too large. In my experienve 
grains as large as small peas are entirely too large. 

The washing of grains of butter, of just the 
right size, is easily and quickly accomplished. 
They must first be chilled by a little cold water or 
ice water, if convenient, and then the buttermilk 





WIRE STRAINER. 


may be drawn off. A few of the finer grains are al- 
most sure to run off with the buttermilk, and L have 
found a little wire-gauze strainer, like that in the 
engraving, common in the shops, indispensable in 
saving them and preventing what in the end would 
be a notable waste. With this the escaped grains 
are skimmed out of the buttermilk, or it may be 
made to flow through the strainer. 
WASHING. 


The granular mass in the churn may now be 
washed with pure cold water, which should cer- 
tainly be strained before it goes into the churn. No 
one who has not carefully observed, has any idea of 
the specks and minute particles in ordinary, pure 
natural water. We do not notice them any more 
than we notice the birds far up in aclear sky; if we 
see one a moment and lose sight of it, it is gone. 
It may be a question whether ‘“‘if the sky were to 
fall we should catch larks,’’ but it is sure enough 
if we strain water we shall get specks out of it. 

The quantity of water should be proportioned to 
the quantity of butter; fully as much should be 
used as the original mass of the cream—more does 
no harm, for water certainly does not wash out the 
flavor—except the flavor of buttermilk. Two wash- 
ings are usually sufficient, and then the butter may 
be removed from the churn. If the water is cold, 
and especially if ice water is used, the grains will 
be very hard, and bear considerable handling with- 
out packing in masses; but it is usually best to 
lift them out of the water with a butter-ladle, if 

THE BRINING PROCESS 
is to be followed, in which case they are placed at 
once in aclean tub or crock, covered with linen 
cloth or towel, and a barrel head, stone lid, or other 
* follower,” which shall so nearly fit the tub as not 
to go to the bottom, but rest against the narrowing 
sides some inches below the top of the tub. Then 
fill up the tub with clear, strong, strained brine. 
The butter would of course float were it not for the 
follower, which may be weighted if necessary. 
The brine should be made of the purest and most 
odorless salt ; it should be perfectly clear, and be 
decanted or poured off from undissolved salt. One 
hour’s soaking in the brine is sufficient for the pro- 
cess, as is generally believed, and I know nothing 
to the contrary.—We need experiments to settle 
this and other points.—It is certainly desirable to 
lift the follower,—barrel-head, or whatever it be— 
and stir the mass of butter once or twice ; and itis 
very important that the brine should be icy cold. 
Brine made with cold spring water, when freshly 
made, is always considerably colder than the water 
of the spring, and if one has noice it is cold enough. 
The brine may either be drawn off, or the butter 
taken out of it. It may be rinsed out with brine, 
or with pure water, and the butter may then be 
salted or left “‘sweet’—that is, not salted.—It 
keeps well without salt, and as this is not the case 





with other “‘ sweet butter,” and as there is a large 
and growing demand for this article, it is quite 
worth while for farmers to know how they may 
prepare it so that it will keep. 
WHAT THE BRINE REMOVES 

is a question often asked. I have no record of 
such definite and accurate experiments that it is 
quite clear to me what is removed. This much 
seems certain ;—it is something very much like 
casein, for when the brine is boiled or heated, 
flocks of curd separate. The membranous sacks 
which enclose the butter—the cell walls—are sup- 
posed to be dissolved. The butter will not bear 
much working after brining before it becomes 
greasy. (There is, however, no need of working it 
more than enough to mix in the salt, and to get it 
into form).—And this fact leads us naturally to sup- 
pose that the salt dissolves the cell membranes, to- 
gether with any casein which may be adhering to 
them, and leaves the butter nearly or quite pure. 
This curdy substance, whatever it is, is prone to 
decompose, and in the ordinary treatment of butter, 
salt is used to preserve this extra substance from 
change,—not to make the butter itself keep. The 
casein, as it is called, in the butter, is what always 
changes first, and the rancidity of the butter 
follows in due time. For my own part, I do not 
see why butter thus purified by brine should not 
keep as well as any pure oil, or fat, like lard, tal- 
low, or sweet oil. Experience may demonstrate 
that such butter is not adapted to all seasons and 
all markets, but so far it stands the test well. 
Nevertheless, without most careful analyses, it is 
too much to assume either that all the cell walls or 
all the casein, together with everything else is thus 
removed, leaving only the pure fat—or butter. 

I have before alluded to certain Irish butter, 
which is wonderful for keeping sweet in all cli- 
mates, and fora long time—and to the fact that 
this butter is worked and salted with semi-liquid 
salt, rubbed up with water to a pasty consistence— 
thus virtually working it under brine. Some but- 
ter-workers, notably the Eureka and the Reid, are 
adapted to working the butter in or under brine, 
which recommends them especially to those who 
pack butter for long keeping, because butter thus 
worked does not need so much salt to keep it. 





City Horses at Pasture. 

Grass is the natural food of the horse. In spring 
and summer the fresh green herbage of the field 
and mountain springing up among the rocks, along 
water-courses, or in the valleys, seasoned with the 
twigs of shrubs and trees, and the great variety of 
other piants which are both pleasant to the eye and 
good for food, constitute a rather bulky but nutri- 
tious and acceptable aliment. This food distends 
the paunch and gives an outline to the animal, 
which, as concerns city horses, is, to say the least, 
unfashionable. Very heavy horses, high-bred 
horses, and even those accustomed from colthood 
to concentrated food, especially to receiving oats 
regularly, and whose skins are thin from having 
had regular grgoming, protection from the weather 
and frora the attacks of flies, do not do well as a 
rule when turned to pasture. Itis hard to make 
city people understand this. 

Horses are taken to pasture at various rates from 
35 to $10 per month in the vicinity of New York. 
It will certainly cost 50 cts. a day in the city. Itis 
thought to do horses ‘‘a world of good ’’ to have 
a@run upon grass—and the horses certainly appear 
to enjoy it. All such classes of horses inevitably 
run down if turned out to grass for the summer, and 
it will take weeks of good feed in town, and careful 
use, to get them back again to where they were. 

A case in point nas just fallen under my observa- 
tion. A city-bred man owned a large farm and 
pastures—where the grass was thin, sweet, and 
abundant for active horses. A firm of Sugar Im- 
porters and Refiners, doing a large business, and 
employing very heavy draft horses, went out of 
business, and could not dispose of all their horse 
stock. Several were taken to pasture by the farm 
owner at a low rate, no provision being made for 
graining, and no stipulation that they ghould be 
sheltered. Permission was given to work them 
in consideration of the charge for pasturage. 











In autumn the horses were returned in pitiful 
plight, healthy, so far as I know, but run dow 
thin, and weak enough—utterly unfit either for is: 
or for work. A lawsuit was instituted for dam- 
ages, and the case was dismissed on the ground 
that the farmer acted as the agent of the owners of 
the horses, took care of them and fed them as he 
had agreed. Besides, he had given grain to those 
which he had worked. It follows that in the opin. 
ion of the Court, the owners had damaged their 
own horses by sending them to pasture. This is. 
true,—and being true, ought 

CITY HORSES EVER TO BE TURNED TO GRAss? 


Certainly not as these were. If they had had g 
good, deep, dark shed to go under at will, to get. 
away from insects, and to protect them during cold. 
storms, copse and young woody growth in which 
they might at will take shelter from the flies; run. 
ning water in the pasture ; plenty of good sweet. 
grass, not too close cropped, nor yet too rank; and 
about one-third to half their usual feed of grain 
daily—say four quarts of oats and an equal meag- 
ure of bran—and access to salt at all times, they 
would have done well,—not gained in flesh, proba-~ 
bly ; but they would have come through the sum- 
mer looking fly-bitten, perhaps ; but, nevertheless, 
in such shape that they would soon get into first- 
rate working order, with a new lease of life from 
the change. It is quite as important for farmers to 
understand this as for the city owners of horses—and 
much hard feeling saved and perhaps the annoyance 
of lawsuits may be avoided by the knowledge. There 
should always be a proper understanding of exact- 
ly what is to be done by the party taking the horses, 





Hungarian Grass and Millet. 


. By proper management, a second crop may often. 
be grown upon a stubble, or upon a sod which is not. 
to be kept in grass the next year. A quick grow- 
ing plant is needed for this purpose. One of the 
best, if not the best of all, is Hungarian Grass or 
Millet, which are similar plants in nearly all respects, 
Either of these may be brought to maturity in six 
or eight weeks, the time depending upon the season 
and the condition of the soil. A warm season, with. 
sufficient moisture, and a warm, dry, rich soil, will 
bring the crop into condition for cutting in six 
weeks. Although Hungarian Grass is very often 
written about, yet there is a lack of proper informa- 
tion in regard toit. Itis unjustly charged with being 
injurious to horses, with being coarse, hard, woody, 
and innutritious for cows; and the latest error in 
regard to this useful plant, is a statement made by 
a Pennsylvania journal, which pretends to be agri- 
cultural, in part at least, to the effect that, “ as the 
seed cannot be freed from chaff, 3 bushels per acre: 
should be sown.”” This grass, and the related Ital- 
ian Millet, resemble each other, except in the form 
of the panicle or head; Hungarian Grass having a 
close head, and Millet a looser and more broken one. 
In point of leafiness, yield of crop, and manner of 
growth, both are alike; and although Hungarian 
Grass is the more popular, yet there seems to be no 
reason for this preference. Either of these crops 
require good, warm, light land ; three pecks to one 
bushel of seed per acre ; the seed is small and yel- 
low, or yellow and black, and is quite free from 
“‘ chaff,” like clover seed. The seed is sown broad- 
cast and slightly harrowed in upon well mellowed 
ground. It may be sown as late as July, but for 
fodder it is well to sow in succession through June 
and the early part of July. It is best cut as soon 
as the head is formed, and when the foliage has be- 
come fully grown. It is then green and succulent, 
and not so hard or woody, as when the seed is ripe. 
The grain is surrounded by a number of short, 
barbed bristles or awns ; when the seed is ripe, these 
bristles are fully grown, hard and sharp, and when 
eaten by horses, are found to irritate the stomach 
and intestines. For this reason the fodder has 
gained a bad reputation without deserving it ; all 
possible danger. may be easily avoided by guod 
managemant in cutting early ; when in the condi- 
tion to make nutritious hay, the bristles can do no 
harm. The grass is cut and cured as common hay, 
and when harvested in good time, and cured green, 
is palatable and nutritious. For a successive fod- 
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der crop, to come in after oats, it is very useful, and 
also as one to take the place of hay ; because being 
an annua), and grown as other annual grasses, such 
as oats or barley, it occupics the ground but a short 


time. Where the hay crop is short, and fodder is 
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‘Fig. 1.—ARRANGEMENT OF PUMP. 





likely to be scarce, a few acres of Hungarian Grass 
or Millet may serve a valuable purpose, and allow 
the farmer to carry his animals through the winter. 
Golden or German Millet is another variety which 
has been tested with much success. It has a close 

icle, broad leaves, and grows very rank and 
high, giving a heavy burden of fodder. It promises 
to be more profitable than either of the before men- 
tioned varieties, but will hardly displace them, as 
it matures considerably later, but it will be useful 
to sow for a succession of fodder. 





Raising Water up Hill. 


Frequent inquires are made for methods of rais- 
ing water up an incline, from a well or spring at the 
foet, which will save the labor of carrying the water 
to the point where it is needed for use. There have 
been several rough methods invented and used, but 
they are all troublesome and ineffective in practice, | 
and every way unsatisfactory, except, perhaps, that 
they are cheap. But cheapness at the outset, is 
often dearness in the end, and the best is always the 
cheapest. The writer is now using in his barn-yard, 
amethod that he considers of sufficient value to 
describe ; the water is drawn from a spring at the 
foot of a hill, 25 feet below the levelof the yard, 
and 125 feet distant from it. The arrangement was 
advised by W. 8. Blunt, Esq., the inventor of the 
well named Universal Pump. The arrangement is 
shown in the engravings, which differ only in the 
use of air chambers, by which a steady flow is se- 
cured when the pumpis at work. A spring or well, 
is dug at the foot of the hill, a pipe is laid ina 
trench deep enough to protect it against freezing, 
and leading to the foot of a well at the top of the hill. 
The well is about 6 feet deep, which is sufficient to 
give room for the plunger and working parts of the 
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Fig. 2.—pPUMP WITH AIR-OHAMBER 





ABOVE. 


pump, with a drip cock for use in the water, to be 
Placed safely out of reach of frost. The pipe is 
Connected with the pump by a 4 joint, and is car- 





| also necessary to screw the joints tightly, and seal 
' them with white lead. The spring referred to, is 
| covered with a small house as shown in the engrav- 


| lowing spring. 
| Museum of Natural History, was the first to call 





ried a few inches further, where it ends in an air 
chamber shownin fig. 1. The pipe at the foot dips 
four feet into the spring, so as to provide an 
ample supply of water, and has a check valve at the 
lowest end. In laying the pipe in the trench, it is 
necessary to avoid bends, and grade the trench 
evenly, or-if a break occurs in the grade to be sure 
to have no depressions, but a constant ascent, al- 
though the inclination may vary in places. It is 


ing ; this is to preserve the cleanliness of the water. 


The Clover-Seed Midge. 
Cecidomyia iri folit. 

- SF Naren 

One of our farmer friends, who lives in Steuben 
Co., N. Y., informed us last summer, that his clo- 
ver-seed crop, and that on several neighboring farms, 
was likely to be seriously injured by aninse¢t which, 
if not new, had not been noticed before. When he 
further informed us that Prof. C. V. Riley, to whom 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture was then 
more or less attached, had been at his farm making 
observations in the field, we felt sure that the in- 
sect was receiving proper attention, and that in due 
time we should know all about it that was to be 
learned. A few weeks ago, during a visit made us 
by Prof. Riley, the subject of this clover-seed pest 
came up, and we learned the results of his inves- 
tigations. The following is gleaned in part from 
this conversation with Prof. R., and in part from 
an article which he had published a while ago in the 
“N.Y. Tribune.” According to this distinguished 
entomologist, this insect—minute as it is—threatens 
to give our farmers much trouble in the future; 
belonging to the very same genus, as the notorious 





for his Report to the Department of Agriculture, 
They are of course highly magnified, the real size 
being shown by the hair-lines, which will be seen 
by the side of the larva in figure 1, and above the 
perfect male insect in figure 3. With this brief ac- 





Fig. 2.—cLOVER MIDGE. 
female, side-view ; 6, head from side ; c, end of ovipositor; 
d, joints of antenne. ‘ 

count of the appearance and habits of this new 
trouble, and with the aid of the engravings, the 
farmer will be able to recognize it, and will very 
naturally ask how he is to get rid of it, should it 
appear in his fields. Here Prof. Riley’s advice, . 
while no doubt the best possible under the cireum- 
stances, wili not be very encouraging to those who 
depend upon clover-seed as a regular crop. Where 
the Midge appears to any serious extent, the only 
method of checking its spread is, to abandon 
clover-seed as a crop for a number of years, and he 


a, 





Hessian Fly, and the destructive Wheat Midge, it ~ 


is likely to prove equally injurious in its way, with 
those well-known pests. If the 
clover blossoms be examined where 
it prevails, the larva (or maggot) 
will be found within them, in vary- 
ing numbers; it is of a bright 
orange-red color, and affects the 
clover in much the same way that 
the Wheat-Midge affects wheat, 
causing the seed to shrivel, and 
become worthless. When these 
orange-colored larvze have made 
their growth, they either crawl or 
drop to the ground, which they 
enter, and bury themsélves a short 
distance beneath the surface, or 
they may hide under any rubbish 





cB at hand. Having gained a hiding 
Fig. 1. CLOVER place, each forms an oval, tough, 
MIDGE, silken cocoon, with portions of 


a. larva: b, under- 
side of the head of 
same, 


earth adhering to its exterior, the 
better to disguise it. Their trans- 
formations being completed, the flies begin to issue 
from the cocoons in September, and may be found so 
leng as mild weather continues, as well as in the fol- 
Mr. J. A. Lintner, of the N. Y. State 


attention to this insect, at a recent Annual Meeting 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. He there 
briefly referred to the ravages of the insect, and de- 
scribed the larva, the perfect insect being then un- 
known. According to Prof. Riley, a marked char- 
acteristic of the larva, is found in its spiracles, or 
breathing pores, which in this are raised on fleshy 
tubercles; distinguishing characters of the flies 
themselves, are found in the antenne or feelers, 
which in the male have fifteen, and in the female, 
sixteen joints. Itis readily distinguished from the 
related Hessian Fly, as that, in all its stages, is 
about twice the size of this, and usually with more 
joints to the antenne. From the Wheat-Midge, 
the Clover-Midge is readily distinguished in the per- 
fect state, the male fly of that having twenty-four, 
and the female only twelve- joints to the antennz. 
In the larval state the distinction between the two 
can only be made by the most critical comparisons. 

The illustrations here given are from the ex- 
quisite drawings prepared by Prof. Riley himself 





adds: “The more thoroughly farmers combine in 
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Fig. 3.—cLOVER MIDGE. 
a, male, back view; }, side-view of head, showing palpi; 
¢c, genitalia; @, joints of antennex; ¢, tarsus; /, wing scale. 


this course in any given district, the more effectual 
will be the eradication of the evil.’’ 
Consumption of Food.—In feeding animals, 
it should be remembered that there is a certain 
quantity of food required to maintain life and the 
wastes of the system. This is spent without return, 
and upon the amount of this, depends very much 
the amount of profit to be derived from feeding the 
animal. All beyond this, that can be used as food, 
and can be turned into milk, cream, flesh or fat, 
goes to furnish the basis for the feeder’s profit. 
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Animals differ greatly in the capacity for utilizing 
food, and every owner should learn which of his 
cows or horses, consumes the most food, with the 
least benefit, and weed out these unthrifty animals. 


Babbitting—or Lining Boxes with Bab- 
bitt Metal. 
ee _— 
It is a well known fact among machinists and 
other mechanics, that there is less friction between 





































































































: two very unlike metals, than when the moving 
parts are of the same metal. Recognizing this fact, 
Isaac Babb:tt, of Bos- 


ton, as long ago as 
1839, patented a com- 
position for lining 
journal boxes, which 
became known as 
Babbitt Metal, and at 
the present time to 
“babbitt” a box is 
a common term for 
the lining of a bearing with any alloy that will reduce 
the friction. Now that machinery has come into 
general use upon one farm—and wherever there is 
machinery, friction is one great obstacle to its prof- 
itable use, it is necessary that the manner of bab- 
bitting a box should be generally known. Babbitt’s 
original alloy was 9 parts of tin and one part of 
copper, but it is variously modified while retaining 
the name. That in 
most common use 
consists of 10 paris 
of tin and one part 
of antimony or of 
zinc, and a bearing 
thus made offers 
very little friction to the movement of an iron 
shaft. Thiscompound melts readily in an ordinary 
iron ladle, and can be poured as easily as plum- 
ber’s solder. The boxes in which the shafts or 
journals of a machine run, are generally made of 
iron, and are somewhat larger than the shaft, so 
that room is left for a 
thin layer of the bab. 
bitt metal inside of the 
box. This anti-friction 
— lining is thus applied: 
Fig. 8. WOODEN the shaft and one half 
of the box are arranged in their proper rela- 

tive positions as shown in figure 1. The shaft is 

raised sufficiently above the bottom of the box, to 
permit the babbitt metal to flow between them. 

The box is provided with a few holes drilled into 

the iron on the inner surface (a, a, fig. 2), into 
which the babbitt metal flows, and the projections 

thus formed hold the lining in its place. The 
spaces between the box and shaft at the ends are 

closed by means of small strips of wood, cut to 

fit the shaft closely, as shown at figure 3. The 
melted metal is then 
poured around the 

shaft until the box is 

filled. The lower half- 

box is then removed 

- from the shaft, and 
the upper half, fig. 4, 

is put in its place. This has a hole for oiling at the 

top, and to keep this open a wooden plug is fitted 

into it which touches the shaft. The ends are 
closed and the metal is poured in as before. The 
half-box is then removed, and both of them are 
trimmed of surplus metal by means of a coarse file, 

and the edges are made to fit each other so that the 

box can be screwed together properly. It may be 

well to add that dlock-tin must be used; tin-plate 

being sheet iron covered with a thin 4lm of tin. 





Fig. 1.—SHAFT AND BOX. 





Fig. 2.—Box. 
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Fig. 4.—UPPER BOX. 





A Rack for Feeding Hay, Etc. 
~~ -— 

A Western farmer sends his plan of making a 
rack for feeding hay. These racks are largely used 
in the West, where hay is cheap and labor is dear ; 
they are found convenient, and save both trouble 
and loss of fodder. The rack is made as follows: 
stout posts are set in the ground, about 9 feet apart, 
to suit the length of the rails used ; stout posts are 





















then placed about 6 iaches inside of the first men- 
tioned posts, one for each, and the two are con- 
nected together by 2-inch pins driven through auger 
holes in each, in the same manner as in making a 
straight post and rail fence. The pin is placed two 
feet from the ground. Rails are then placed be- 
tween the posts, and resting upon the pins, and 
other rails are laid on these, to make a floor. The 


ends and sides of the rack, are built up with rails 
as in making a fence, putting cross pieces in where 





necessary. An opening on each side for feeding, 
is made by putting in pins about 2 feet above the 
first ones, and the rails are built up to 8 feet high 
from the ground, to make a receptacle for hay, of 
cufficient capacity to hold two or. three days feed- 
ing. Racks of this kind, may be built in fields for 
feeding corn-fodder, or in yards for feeding green 
crops, and may be made as useful in all cattle-rais- 
ing regions as in the West. They will be found of 
much use in feeding cows in pens, as in ‘‘ cow pen- 
ning ”’ lots in the South, and indeed this practice of 
turning cows into a poor lot, and feeding them there 
with green food by means of such racks, or others 








made in a similar way, may be made of great utility | 


in fertilizing the soil, at a small expense for labor. 





Nitrogen in Farm-Yard Dung. 
BY J. B. LAWES, ESQ., ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
> 
In the Report of the New Jersey State Board of 


Agriculture for 1878, page 95, the writer, referring 


to the immense amount of nitrogen applied to the 
soil, which has not been recovered in the crop, in 


“Dr. Lawes, who, of all men, should be able to 
throw light on it, as being his own experiments, 


not orly fails to give an explanation, but iccreases | 


the difficulty by stating that, while cn barley, 82 
lbs. of nitrogen applied per acre, in the form of 
ammonia salts, was found to be too much, result- 
ing in a crop which was too heavy and laid, yet 200 
Ibs. of nitrogen, supplied in the form of dung, 
produced no over-luxuriance.”’ ; 

This is not only true, but I may say that 42 lbs. 
of nitrogen applied in the form of Nitrate of Soda, 
with mineral manures to one acre of barley, has, 
for 25 years in succession, produced as large a crop 
as an annual application of 14 tons of farm-yard 
dung per acre. We do not profess to know accu- 
rately the quantity of nitrogen which the dung 
contained, but we should be tolerably safe in esti- 
mating it as supplying four or five times as much 
as the Nitrate of Soda. During the first six years 
of the barley experiments we applied both 42 lbs, 
and 84 Ibs. of nitrogen to the barley, but, finding 
that the larger quantity produced over-iuxuriance, 
it was given up; the smaller quantity yielded an 
average crop of 48 bushels of dressed corn* per 
acre.——Over-luxuriance in a corn [grain] crop is 
at once apparent by a relatively high proportion of 
straw to corn.—The following t=ble, which gives 
the produce of 14 tons of dung, applied to an acre 





[* What we call “ corn,” is usually termed “ maize” in 
England, where most kinds of grain, as barley, wheat, 
etc., are called “‘corn.”” Thus, by “‘ dressed corn’ Mr, 
Lawes in this case means cleaned barley.—Ep.] 





DE ——__,,,. 
of wheat for 35 years in succession, will sho 
effect of this manure : ; “a 


14 Tons of Dung 


Bushels of Dr 
Per Annum. Corn By a Sirota 


First...8 years.. .1844 to 1851 28 - 
Second.9 years. ..1852 to 1860 34% 2% 
Third.. 9 years. . .1861 to 1869 81% Si 
Fourth .9 years, ..1870 to 1878 31 aon 

35 years, * 


It may be observed that the seasons between 1861 
and 1869 were decidedly more favorable for wheat 
than more recent years; throughout the whole 
period, there is no indication of over-luxuriance: 
indeed, compared with the yrain, the straw has Pri 
clined of late years, and this is the more remark- 
able, as the 14 tons of dung must supply the land 
every year with from 3 to 4 tons of that substance, 

Now although we have not published very much, 
yet no subject has occupied our attention more 
than that which relates to the assimilation, accy- 
mulation, or loss of nitrogen. In 1866 Dr. Gilbert 
read a paper before the British Association on “The 
Accumulation of the Nitrogen of Manures within 


the Soil.” Again in 1873, in a paper upon the 


growth of barley for 20 years in succession, we ep- 
deayored to account for the large amount of nitro. 
gen applied in dung which was not recovered in 
the crop. In the following table is given the 
amount of nitrogen contained in the first and see. 
ond 9 inches of the soil of the permanently unma- 
nured and permanently dunged wheat experiments, 
taken at different periods. Samples have been 
taken and analyses made down to 54 inches, but the 
differences after the second 9 inches are but slight, 
NITROGEN IN THE SOIL. 
Unmanured Land. 
1865 


1858 1869 

First nine inches......0.1090 0.1089 0.1008 

Second nine inches. ..0.0738 0.0646 0.0608 
Permanently Dunged Land. 

First nine inches..... 0.1880 0.1959 0.2127 

Second nine inches. ..0.0810 0.0704 0.0761 


It will be observed that while there is a steady 
decline in the nitrogen on the unmanured land, 
there is, at the same time, a rise in the nitrogen on 
the dunged land. The difference in the nitrogen of 


| the unmanured and the dunged land would be, in 


1869, equal to about 2,600 Ibs. per acre, and us the 
dung had been applied for 26 years, we here ac- 
count for something like 100-Ibs. of nitrogen per 
acre perannum. The sampling and analysis*of a 
soil is, however, one of the most difficult opera- 
tions in which any one can engage, and therefore 
too rhuch reliance must not be placed on these fig- 
ures, but we have abundant evidence of the accu- 


| mulation of the nitrogen of dung quite apart from 





| 
2 s . | analysis, as the following examples will show: 
our experiments with this manure, states, that | 


On a piece of permanent pasture, 14 tons of dung 
were applied to one acre for eight years in succes- 
sion, and the crop of hay was removed every year. 
For the succeeding fifteen years the hay has been 
removed without further manuring, and in the ta- 
ble below will be found the produce obtained, as 
also, for comparison, the increase over the hay 
grown upon land entirely without manure. 
Average weight of Hay per acre INCREASE over unma- 


per annum. nured produce. 
Cwts. of 112 Ibs. Cwts. of 112 Ibs, 
14 tons of dung 8 years, °56 to °63..42% 1 


Unmanured 5 years, 1863 to 1868..40% 19§ 
do. 5 years, 1868 to 1873..29% 10} 
do. 5 years, 1873 to 1878..23} q 


Jt will be seen that, after 15 years, without any 


application of dung, we are still some considerable 
way from the final exhaustion. The most remarka- 
ble instance, however, of the accumulation of the 
material supplied by dung, is shown in the contin- 
uous growth of red clover. Being unable to grow 
this plant in our fields by the direct application of 
ordinary or artificial manures, we sowed some seed 
in a piece of garden ground, which may have been 
used as such for centuries, and upon this soil, with- 
out further manuring, red clover has been grown 
for about 25 years in succession, the produce being 
cut and carried off two or three times every year. 
We learn, therefore, from these experiments, that 
much of the nitrogen in farm yard dung isin a very 
inert condition. 

Boussingault, who has examined the air in the 
soil, has shown how large is the amount of carbon- 
ic acid diffused through it by recent dung; the 
constant application of dung, therefere, creates an 
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atmosphere unfavorable to decay, or probably to 
the existence of those germs which are known to 
produce nitrification. In nitric acid we have the 
nitrogen in a perfectly available form as food, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances. It is possi- 
ble that almost the whole of the nitrogen applied in 
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Fig. 2.—CLIP CLOSED. 


Fig. 1.—CLIP OPEN. 


a manure might be taken up by the crop during the 
year of its application, but in our experiments we 
do not on an average recover more than 50 to 60 per 
cent, yet there is no accumulation of this substance 
in the soil, and after a wet winter but little remains 
for future crops. 

Salts of ammonia are rapidly converted into ni- 
tric acid in the soil, but when it contains much or- 
ganic matter, possibly a small portion of the salts 
of ammonia may enter into combination with this 
organic matter, and become available to vegetation 
atalater period. Of the various organic substances 
containing nitrogen, some, such as dried blood and 
rape cake, are almost as active as ready formed 
ammonia ; while shoddy, leather, and some others, 
yield up their nitrogen very slowly. 

It is evident that, other things being equal, the 
nitrogen which is recovered most quickly in the 
crop must be the most valuable to the farmer, for 
the interest of capital upon a manure which leaves 
a residue unrecovered twenty years after it has been 
paid for, is no slight charge. One of the most in- 
teresting and important questions at the present 
time, is to ascertain how much of the nitrogen in 
these various forms of greater or less activity, is 
ultimately recovered by vegetation, or, in other 
words, under which form of application is there the 
greatest loss by drainage or other causes. 

It is evident that. an answer to this question rep- 
resents a problem of extraordinary difficulty when 
we consider how long a period must elapse before 
some forms of manure yield up their nitrogen, but 
still I venture to think that the examples I have 
given above, will throw some light on the subject 
of the query, ‘‘ what becomes of the nitrogen not 
recovered in the crop,’’ put by the author of the 
article in the Report of the New Jersey State Board 
of Agriculture. 





Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
—>— 


A Curr ror Driving OxEN.—The clip here de- 
scribed will be found of use for breaking and train- 
ing young steers or bulls, and for controlling unruly 
oxen, It is used in Texas where the wild untamed 





Fig. 3.—CAVE FOR ROOTS. 


steer is easily controlled, and by its help those 
lively beasts are made to expend their energies 
usefully in breaking the tough prairie, and in 
Plowing, instead of goring each other or their 
drivers. Lines are attached to the clips and the 





oxen are thus driven like horses. The clip is shown 
opened at figure 1, and closed at figure 2. It is 
kept closed by means of a spring shown in the 
engraving. Any ordinary blacksmith can make one 
of them from the drawings which are here given. 

A CavE For Roors.—In visiting a neighboring 
farmer recently we saw a cheaply constructed, but 
very good root house, which was made as follows : 
An oblong cellar was dug 24 feet long, and about 
12 feet wide and3 feet deep. This was planked up 
around with slabs from a saw mill and roofed over 
with the same material. The sides and roof were 
covered with the earth thrown out of the cellar, 
and were then sodded over, appearing as shown in 
the annexed engraving, fig. 3. The door was 
double, and steps were provided to descend to it. 
The whole was probably made without the expendi- 
ture of any money except for nails. For such a 
cave it is not necessary to dig into a hill side; the 
north end, however, should be protected by extra 
covering. Out-door cellars of this kind are often 
the only kind that the pioneer can provide, and they 
will frequently be found useful on older farms. - It 
is vastly better to provide a caye like this for 
roots than to store them in the cellar of the house. 
Unless on loose, sandy, or very dry land, special 
care should be taken to have all water conducted 
away, either by: good, deep drains, or by grading 





Fig. 4.—JACK RAISED. 


the surface around to carry rain-water toa distance, 
or by both of these methods, if necessary. 


A SELF-SupPoRTING WaGon Jack.—A Wagon 





Fig. 5.—JACK OPEN, 
Jack that is self-supporting and needs no chaiu or 
fastening, is shown in the annexed engravings, the 
sketches for which are contributed by 8. C. Chase, 
of N.H. Itis so arranged that when loaded the 
weight is supported without fastening the arm ; its 
construction is easily seen from figure 4, which 
shows it raised, and fig. 5, in which it is seen open. 

A Sarety Hatter.—The habit of pulling at and 
breaking the halter is frequent with horses, both in 
the stable and when tied to a hitching post. It is 
not difficult to cure this habit by using a halter 
made expressly for this purpose. A description of 
such a halter is given by a correspondent as fol- 


lows: It is made of stout harness leather, in the - 


same manner as a common halter, excepting that it 
is provided with two chin straps, which are con- 
nected with a strong iron ring. The tie-strap is 
passed through this ring, as shown in fig. 6. When 
the horse is tied, the nose-band is tightened in pro- 
portion to the force with which the tie-strap is 
pulled, and the pressure over the nostrils stops the 
breathing, or interferes so much with it, that the 
horse is soon obliged to abandon his efforts to 
break the fastening. 

A Poke For Breacuy: Cattte.—“J. D. W.” 
sends a description of a poke for preventing breathy 
cattle from jumping fences. It consists of an in- 
verted bow. fastened, as shown in fig. 7, into a heavy 
bar of wood, by which it is secured around the 
neck. A second bow is fixed to the bar at such an 
angle that it remains suspended over the nose. This 





bow is provided with a few short, sharp spikes. 
When the breachy animal approaches a fence with 





Fig. 6.—SAFETY HALTER FOR A HORSE. 


a design to jump it, and raises its head for the pur- 
pose, the bar will bring the spikes against the muz- 
zle and give a strong hint of the impropriety of 
the action, which is effective to prevent jumpin. 


Something About Drainage. 
—_—_>— 

Before one can decide as to the propriety of 
draining land it is necessary to know the effects of 
a superabundance of water in the soil. Mistakes 
are made in draining, and money invested in tiles 
and ditches often wasted. Some land has even been 
injured by drainage, and it is as wrong to sup- 
pose that a7 land needs to be underlaid with drains, 
as to believe that drains will cure all the evils which 
result from the bad management of Jand. Open, 
porous soils ; sandy loams with sandy or gravelly 
subsoil; or gravel loams with sandy or gravel sub- 
soil ; or a hard-pan subsoil that can be reached and 
broken up by the subsoil plow; all these may be 
considered as being naturally drained, and not 
needing artificial draining. Soils that are very com- 
pact, whether clay or peaty ; or shallow soils resting 
upon clay, need to be drained. The effect of an 
excess of water in the soil is to make it hard and 
compact, and unproductive ; although filled with 
the elements of plant food. Excess of water of 
course prevents the access of air, and hence it keeps 
the soil cold. In fact the larger the amount of veg- 
etable matter there is in a wet soil, the nearer it 
approaches to a peat swamp, and it becomes sour, 
heavy, cold, and unprofitable to work. The addi- 
tion of more manure to a soil in this condition will 
not mend its character ; the only remedy is to remove 
the water, when the changed nature of the soil will 
at ence become apparent. The expenditure of 
money in drains, under these circumstances, is well 
made, and an energetic farmer can afford even to 








Fig. 7.—POKE FOR CATTLE. 


borrow money to make the needed improvements, 
The materials and size of the drains are worthy of 
study. Porous tile~is the best material. If well 
burned, tile is practically indestructible. The di- 
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ameter of the tile should be sufficient to carry off 
any sudden excess of water that may fall upon the 
land. The diagram shows the drainage of a 10-acre 
field ; this (or one of 5 acres), may be of 3-inch tile ; 
the sub-mains of 2-inch, and the laterals of 1-inch. 
These are distinguished in the diagram by the let- 
ters a, b,and c respectively,the mains or outlets being 
marked a ; the drains are 66 feet apart, and connect 
with 2 sub-main drains and 1 outlet drain. Insome 
cases the lower part of the sub-mains should be of 
the largest size, as they will sometimes receive a 
large flow of water. The small drains are laid in 
lengths of 165 feet and 66 feet apart, and may dis- 
charge, with a fall of 6 inches to the 100 feet, into 
the sub-mains with an equal fall or less, according 
to the character of the ground. Indeed, upon this 
will depend entirely the whole lay out of the sys- 
tem of drains. The joints of the laterals with the 
mains need to be carefully made. A good man- 
ner of making them is to cut an opening into 
the larger tile with a pointed mason’s chisel, and 
insert the smaller tile properly and cover the joint 
with cement. The points to consider in laying tile 
are: to have the drains at least 2% feet deep; 
to have the fall as regular as possible, lest sedi- 
ment be deposited in the slower running places ; 
to avoid broken tile; to lay from head to foot of 
the drain ; to pack the earth well about the tiles as 
they are laid, lest they be displaced in filling the 
ditches ; to have the tiles sufficiently large, and to 
use only well burned ones that ring when struck. 
Where an important system of drains is to be laid, 
it will be well for one not familiar with such work 
to employ a surveyor or engineer to make the lev- 
els, and lay out the ditches, but the works upon 
draining (see Book List) give sufficient instruction 
for all ordinary cases. The plan given herewith 
is calculated for a piece of land that is nearly or 
quite level, or has a moderate slope only in one 
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PLAN OF DRAINAGE OF TEN ACRES. 


direction, the fail being wholly in the ditches; it 
may be varied by placing the tiles from top to bot- 
tom of the field, and discharging the water directly 
into the outlet. In this case the-upper part of the 
drains would be laid with inch tile, and the lower 
half of them with tile two inches in diameter. The 
outlet may be either an open ditch or a larger 
main flowing through a lower piece of ground. 
OE A nn ee 

Late Chickens.—Late chicks may be made 
more profitable than early ones. Chickens from 
eggs set in August and September may be kept 
warm in a tight, glazed house, and fed so that they 
will grow continually through the winter, and if 
they come later all the better, if they are well kept 
and fed. The earlier broods will be salable at good 
prices, when the market is bare of chickens, and 
the later ones will furnish spring chickens, long be- 
fore the usual supply comes to hand. Spring chick- 
ens hatched in the fall or even in winter are rare, 
but not entirely unknown to a few persons, who 
have made the discovery, that, with good feed, 
warm quarters, a warm mess at Jeast once a day, 
warm drink and cleanliness, there is no difficulty 
at all about raising them, and at a good profit. 

Amount of Food for a Calf.—Young. ani- 
mals are more frequently injured by irregular or 





over-feeding, than by starving.. A calf may be 
reared very well on8 quarts of milk a day, up to 
the age of 10 weeks. It is then able to digest some 
solid food, and two ounces of mixed bran and cot- 
ton-seed meal, will be of great advantage, espec- 
ially if given with a little cut grass or hay. Water 
is necessary for a calf that is as yet unweaned, and 
some, fresh and pure, should be offered at least 
twice a day. An Ayrshire heifer calf, thus reared 
by the writer, is, at the age of 12 weeks, precisely 
half the weight of its dam, which is over 2 years old. 








Moles and Mole Traps. 


The request made in May, for the experience of 
our readers in the destruction of moles, was re- 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF TRAP. 


sponded to byalarge number. The substance of 
what was said on poisoning the animals was given 
last month. In the way of traps, several of those 
sent are patented, and as these can not be made by 
our readers, we do not describe them. Of the large 
number of unpatented traps, we have selected those 
that seem to be the most unlike any that we have 
given in former years. In some cases, plans of traps 


different writers. 
are like that shown in figures 1 and 2, differing in 
some unimportant details. Traps that, like this, act 
by thrusting a number of long sharp points into the 
ground, may be called “hatchel traps,” of which 
the numerous forms differ mainly in the manner of 
springing them. We select the plan sent by C. 
Van Houten, Esq., Essex Co., N. J., who writes: 
‘* When I moved to my present residence, I was so 
overrun with moles that it was impossible to suc- 
ceed with a garden, and now I am free from them. 
There is no patent on this, and I hope it may 
benefit your readers as much as it has myself. 
Figure 1 shows the plan; 4 isa piece of 2-inch pine 
plank 48 inches long and 10 inches wide; Bisa 
piece of 2-inch plank 3 inches wide and 36 inches 
long, with stout, hard-wood pins in the ends to 
steady the trap; C is two rows of pins, set 1 inch 
apart, and 8 in each row, made from hard iron 
wire, 10 inches long, and pointed at lower end. 
Figure 2 shows trap set ; A is an ordinary figure 4; 
Ba piece of 1-inch board, nailed over the pins to 
prevent pushing out ; Cis a stone to force the trap 
into the ground; D the pins projecting 8 inches 
through the plank. To set the trap, select a main 
track, lay down your trap so that the pins cross it. 
Then press all the pins firmly into the ground. 
Raise and lower the upper end of the trap several 
times, in order to be sure of no obstructions, and 
also to facilitate the entering of the pins into the 
ground when the trap is sprung. Should the pins 
strike any hard substance it can be easily removed, 
or, in stony ground, the earth can be all removed 
to the width and depth of pins, and replaced by 











Fig. 2.—THE TRAP SET. 


soil free from stones. Now firmly press down the 
track between the two rows of pins and set the 
figure 4 with its lower end, which should be two 
inches wide, directly over the track, and so ad- 








justed that a-slight.movement of the mole in rais- 





upon essentially the same plan were sent by several | 7 
The larger number of designs | 7 











ing the ground will set it off. No matter fr 

which direetion he comes, there is a row of ping 
over him when he springs the trap, and the weight 
drives the pins through him when the trap falls, 
This is a sure thing if the trap is properly fully set, 
Care should be taken to dig down and get hold of 
the mole before raising the trap, as sometimes the 
trap may have just fallen, and the animal jg not 
dead.”....We have room at present for but one 
more trap—the very simple one shown in figure 

an account of which was sent by Wm. Richter. of 
Alabama. He places a jar in the ground below the 
level of the burrows; the moles fall into this ag 
they pass along. An improvement on this methog 
is used by a New Jersey farmer; he takes a3 or4 
gallon common glazed butter-jar, and cuts ho} 

which may be easily done with a cold-chisel, 3 inch. 
es below the upper edge, as shown in the engray- 
ing; the jar is sunk so as to bring the holes ong 
leyel with the run; the cover is then put on and 
the earth replaced so as to exclude light. This 
trap has been found effective, as the moles eag 

fall in and can not climb up the smooth sides; a 
jar with sides sloping outwards below should be 
chosen, if possible. <A similar method is in use in 
England for catching field mice. In view of the 
fact that every one has neither the skill nor the 
patience to perforate the sides of a stone-ware jar, 
we would suggest that a large tin sauce-pan with q 
cover, and holes in the proper places, would answer 
as well. If the sides are made flaring downward 
towards the bottom, it need not be very deep, ag 
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Fig. 3.—STONE JAR USED AS A TRAP, 
the moles could not get up the sides, as they prob- 
ably can not jump far. Several other styles of 


mole traps must wait until we can give them room, 





Keeping a Cow upon a Small Plot of Land. 


Many persons would keep a cow if they could 
be Assured of a sufficient supply of feed. The 
average milk that can be purchased, and “store” 
butter, are very inferior to those made at home. It 
is a fact that a small cow can be well kept for 10 
cents a day, including winter feeding. With half 
an acre of ground devoted to producing fodder, a 
cow may be fed through the whole summer and 
part of the winter. For instance, half an acre is 80 
square rods. One square rod a day of good grass, 
corn-fodder, or oats and peas, will feed a cow of 
450 or 500 Ibs. (the average weight of a Jersey or 
Ayrshire heifer) for one day, and there will be some 
to spare. The ground may be made to produce two 
or three crops in the season. Suppose a beginning 
is made now ; 20 square rods may be seceded down 
at any time in August with Red Clover and Orchard- 
Grass, and then afterwards top-dressed liberally 
with manure. This will give a heavy cutting in 
May or June, which will feed a cow for 20 days, 


and may be cut again in July or August. Sow - 


twenty rods to rye in August, which may be cut 
before the grass and clover is ready, and may then 
be sown to oats or Hungarian Grass, which will be 
ready to cut in July ; and the ground sown to bar- 
ley, fodder-corn, ruta-bagas, or turnips. Twenty 
rods may be sown to oats in March or April, to 
cut in June or July, when the ground may be 
planted with sweet corn for fodder, with turnips 
sown between the rows. Twenty rods may be 
sown with peas early in April, which will be 
ready to cut in May or June, and the ground may 
be planted with cabbages at 2 feet apart, giving 
1,300 or 1,400 heads in the fall for late feeding. 
There will in all be the equivalent of an acre and & 
quarter of crops, which, well manured with the 
droppings of the cow, can be made to produce & 


very large yield. . The foddering will be about as ~ 5 
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follows: April, rye; May, grass and clover; May 
and June, peas; June and July, oats; July and 
August, grass and clover and fodder-corn ; Septem- 
er, barley or fodder-corn, and thinvings of the 
turnips ; October and November, cabbages, and 
some of the surplus fodder which has not been con- 
sumed but has been dried for this purpose. After 
this will come the turnips, helped out by the re- 
mainder of the dry fodder, and hay will need to be 
purchased to get through the winter. There must 
be no time lost in replanting, but as the crop is cut 
in strips through the plot it should be sown at 
once if only a strip 6 feet broad or as wide as a 
‘swathe of the scythe will leave. For the cultiva- 
tion of such a plot the Rue hand-plow and cultiva- 
tor would be sufficient, and it would be no more 
than agreeable recreation for the owner of the cow 
and his family to do the little farming that will be 
peeded, with the occasional help of a boy to wheel 
the manure out of the yard to spread upon the 
ground as soon as it is sown or planted. The cow 
should be bedded with dry earth or hard-wood saw 

dust, and the yard should be littered in the same 
manner and frequently scraped clean. The com- 
fort derived from having plenty of milk, cream, 
putter, butter-milk, pot-cheese, and whey, and the 
puddings and other things, only possible with a 
plenty of milk, that will come upon the family table 
during the year in consequence of an abundance of 
it, will well more than repay the light labor involved. 








A Little O11.—Lubrication of the axles of vehi- 
cles, including even wheelbarrows, and of the jour- 
nals of machines, is not only a saving of power in 
their use, but it prevents waste and destruction of 
the material of the working parts. Nevertheless, if 
we should examine a hundred wagons, reapers, or 
fodder cutters at any time, ninety or more of the 
hundred, would be found wanting cil or other lubri- 
carts. The choice of a lubricant is frequently ill 
made. Common kerosene oil is too often injudi- 
ciously used in place of a thicker or more bland oil, 
because the heat produced by the friction, rapidly 
vaporizes the oil, and leaves the journal dry. Crude 
petroleum for the same reason is fitted only for 
very slowly revolving journals, such as water wheels. 
For very heavy machinery or for gearing, tallow and 
black-lead rubbed up together, is the best lubricant, 
and is also the best for wagon and carriage axles, 
during the hot weather. For light running machin- 
ery, sperm oil is the best; good olive oil that has 
not become rancid, and acid, is perhaps the second 
best, and for winter use, lard oil is excellent, but is 
rather too drying to be a first class lubricant. 
Castor oil is better for axles in the winter time, and 
black-lead mixed with it, is a help at any time. 





To Sink Deep Milk Cans. 


In using deep cans for setting milk in cold water 
pools, a difficulty is sometimes experienced in pre- 
venting the cans from 
upsetting and spilling 
their contents. In using 
- the excellent system 
known as the Cooley 
Creamery, we are oblig- 
ed to use the incon- 
venient cross bars, not 
only to keep the cans 
down, but to fasten the 
covers in place. Anew 
improvement invented 
and used by the writer, 
and one not subject to 
patent, so far as known 
at least, is as follows: 
A leaden band of suffi- 
cient weight is attached 
to the bottom of the 
can, as shown at figure 
1. This may be cast in 


, the shape of a mould- 


Fig. 1.—oAN WEIGHTED. ing, by taking as a pat- 


fern, a piece of ordinary wood moulding, of the 
right size, and bedding it in wet plaster, having 
first oiled it well. This will form the mould into 
which, when dried, melted lead may be poured. By 











making the band the right length, it may be bent 
around the bottom of the can or pail, and fastened 
by a piece of copper wire, or a tie and two screws. 
The band may be made in two parts, as shown at 
fig. 2, and these may be joined in the way described 
or in any other convenient manner. By affixing this 
to a deep pail, that may be placed safely in a pool. 
To keep the cover down " 

when the cans are sub- 
merged as in the Cooley 
System,the writer uses a ¢ 
heavy leaden knob, 
fastened to the cover 
by a screw, the head of which is afterwards covered 
inside with solder, to make the joint air-tight. The 
knob is made by pouring melted lead in a mould of 
common plaster worked 
over an ordinary porcelain 
door- knob; when the 
plaster has set, and is dry, 
the mould is separated 
into two parts, by cutting 
with a fine saw. If the knob is not heavy enough 
to keep the cover down safely, a round plate of 
sheet lead may be placed under it, and fastened 
with the knob, by the screw before mentioned. 
The cover, with the knob, is shown at figure 3. 


“ American Jute”—What is it? 


In the American Agriculturist for May last, (page 
185), there was an article upon the Jute of the East 
Indies, in which reference was made to a former 
speculative operation in ‘‘ American Jute,” and we 
mentioned, with a caution, that the matter had 
been revived. Recent information makes some ex- 
planation necessary. Some 15 or more years ago, 
taking advantage of the fact that, like most plants 
of the Mallow Family, the common Rose Mallow 
(Hibiscus Moscheutos) of the marshes, had a strong, 
fibrous bark, some speculators advocated its cul- 
ture as a fibre-producing plant. We showed at the 
time that its culture could not be profitable, and 
that the whole excitement about ‘“‘ American Jute’’ 
was to enable the plants and seeds to be sold at a 
great profit. Noticing that the subject of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Jute’’ was before the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey,and supposing,from the name,that the plant was 
the same, we gave in May a word of caution. But the 
plant that we long ago saw could not be profitable, 
and ‘the one concerning which legislation was 
sought, are two very different things, and the matter 
is of so much importance that we wish to explain. 
At the great Centennial Exhibition—which appears 
all the greater as we look back upon it—no State was 
more ably represented than New Jersey. Its State 
Commission was one of the most active, not only 
in securing full and creditable exhibits, but in the 
returns it made to the State it represented. The 
State contributed freely, and, thanks to its most ex- 
cellent Commission, it received more than it gave. 
As an outgrowth of the State Centennial Commis- 
sion, the Legislature instituted a ‘‘ Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Labor, and Industries,» whose duty it 
should be to look after the varied and growing in- 
dustries of New Jersey. The Chief of the Bureau 
is James Bishop, Esq., an active member of the 
Centennial Commission, and its Secretary is Sam’l. 
C. Brown, Esq., the most efficient President of that 
Commission. The first Annual Report of this Bu- 
reau is before us, and gives—what is rarely found 
in such documents, a wealth of interesting matter. 
The Secretary, Mr. Brown, became much interested 
in the fibre products of the Centennial, and was 
led to investigate the fibre-producing qualities of a 
very common plant, the ‘ Velvet-Leaf,” or “‘ Indi- 
an Mallow,’ Abutilon Avicenne. This plant, a na- 
tive of the East, is thoroughly introduced in all the 
older States, and is frequently found in cultivated 
grounds. Mr. Brown found that this plant would 
yield a valuable tibre, and, aided by some parties 
who are interested in fibre-making machinery, pro- 
duced fibre of great excellence, which has attracted 
much attention at home and abroad. The plant, 
Indian Mallow, will grow to the hight of six feet or 
more; it has leaves of the shape given in the en- 
graving; they are very soft and velvety to the 
touch; the small yellow flowers are produced in the 





Fig. 2.—BAND. 





Fig. 3.—covEr. 








axils of the leaves, and are followed by a star-shaped 
capsule, shown separate, containing the seeds. In 
September, 1865, we figured and described this 
Abutilon as a weed, but as our engraving gave the 
plant in its young state only, we make use of one 
on the next page, kindly loaned by the Bureau refer- 
red to, as it shows the mature plant, with its star- 
shaped seed-vessels. That the plant will yield a 
fibre that can be used for all the purposes to which 
imported Jute is suited, there would seem to be no 
doubt. The N. J. Bureau were so impressed with 
its value that they proposed to the State Legislature 
to offer a bounty to encourage the cultivation of 
this and other fibre plants; the bill passed the 
Lower House by a large majority, but failed in the 
Senate through being introduced at the close of the 
session. However, the Bureau have taken measures 
to have the matter fairly tested; seeds have been 
distributed to those who would experiment with it, 
and Messrs. Lafranc & Paliser, of Philadelphia, the 
manufacturers Teferred to, offer to purchase the 
stalks. We learn that, through the efforts of the 
Bureau, there will be at least 100 acres of the plant 
grown in the State this season—enough to test it 
fairly. The seed is sown broadcast on rich ground, 
and sufficiently thickly to insure straight, unbranch- 
ed stalks. Of course there is much to learn about 
the proper cultivation and methods of preparing 
it, but these will soon follow. The specimens we 
have seen show a fibre of great excellence, which, 
besides answering all the purposes of the Eastern 
Jute, may be converted, by cottonizing and other 
processes, to uses to which that is not applicable. ,. 
Thinking it strange that_so common a piant, fur- 
nishing so fine a fibre, should not have been previous- 
ly utilized, we looked into the matter somewhat, 
and find that in the South of France, it has been 
used ‘‘for making choice cordage, and on account 
of the high price this brings, it is cultivated for this 
purpose.’’ It however remained for our New Jersey 
friends to see in the fibre a material which could 
be converted into Gunny cloth, and other coarse 
fabrics. The importance of this may be appre- 
ciated when we state that im one year, the 
California farmers paid over $2,450,000 for wheat 
sacks, and that to bale the crop of our cotton grow- 
ing States, costs annually an outlay of about $4,000,- 
000 for bagging. To save even a portion of this _ 
outlay, is a worthy object, and we hope that the ex- 
periments now instituted by the New Jersey Bureau, 
may meet with full success. Should they be suc- 
cessful, they will be of national importance, ‘as the 
plant may, in all probability, be cultivated wher- 
ever Indian corn will make acrop. We hope te 
keep our readers advised of the result. The name 
“ American Jute,” is to be regretted, as the plant is 
not American, nor is it Jute, but it is now too late 
to hope fora change. As our friends interested in 
the matter say, “‘ Jute” is used asa term for the 
fibre rather than the plant, and ‘ American”? indi- 
cates the place of the production of the fibre, rather 
than the origin of the plant, so we are forced to 
accept it, and wish all success to “‘ American Jute.” 





Mending Waste Places, 
——<>—— 
There are but few farms that have no waste places 








ber the ground. Some of these are around build- 
ings, others in corners of fences or along fence 
rows, some are damp spots which could not be 
plowed in season, or places where stone heaps or 
clumps of bushes prevent the working of the land. 
These unsightly blemishes ruin the appearance of 
the farm ; neatness is wanting, and disorder con- 
spicuous. To redeem these spots is but a trifling 
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matter. The ground about buildings is generally 
rich, and weeds grow profusely. Where weeds 
grow, grass will grow. Let these weeds be kept 
mowed, and some Orchard-Grass seed sowed, and 
these spots will furnish many a wagon load of fresh 
grass for the cows and horses during the season. 
Fence rows may be kept clean by leaving a broad 
headland unplowed, and keeping it in grass, and 
mowing this for hay or for green fodder. The fre- 
quent cutting will kill the weeds and encourage the 
grass. The broad path will furnish a wagon road 
around the field, which will always be convenient. 
Damp spots may be drained by digging a well in 
the center and filling it with stones and leveling the 
hollow with the cast-out earth, as shown in the ac- 
companying engraving, where the light shading 
shows the filled-in earth. Storie heaps may be 
buried out of the way, and clumps of bushes may 
be cut down or trimmed up and made at least orna- 
mental to the landscape if not useful for any other 
purpose. We have before suggested, as an excel- 
lent method of disposing of such rubbish as will 
neither burn or decay, to dig a well, provide it with 
a proper cover, and deposit here all broken crockery, 
useless tinware and such rubbish, where it will be 
out of sight, and where they can do no injury. 


Velvet-Grass—Mead ow-Soft Grass. 


Among the numerous specimens of grass sent us 
’ to be named, none occur more frequently than the 
Velvet-Grass,or Meadow-Soft Grass ( Ho’cus lanatus). 
This grass is in itself so handsome, and so unlike 
in appearance to other grasses with which it may 
grow, that it is sure to attract the attention even of 
those who are not especially observant. Though 
the books generally speak of it as occurring in 
moist meadows, we have often found it on the 
poorest sandy knolis, where little else flourishes. 
It grows in tufts, a foot or two high from a per- 
ennial root ; its leaves and sheaths are of a very 
pale green, being densely clothed with short soft 
hairs, which make them velvety to the touch, and 
have suggested the common names given above. The 
flowers are in a rather 
regular panicle 

which is very paleand 
often with a reddish 
tinge that increases 
its beauty. The struc- 
ture of the spikelets, 













Fig. 1.—VELVET-GRASS OR MEADOW-SOFT GRASS. 
or flowers, as they are popularly regarded, is so 
peculiar that the grass may at once be identified by 
those who look closely at such things. Figure 1 





shows the form of the panicle or flower cluster and 


the foliage. In figure 2a separate spikelet is given, 


of course greatly enlarged; below are seen two 


AMERICAN JUTE.—{Abutilon Avicennce.)—See previous page 


empty chaffy scales, the g’umes; the uppermost of 
these has a very minute bristle just below its point. 
Within these glumes are two florets, one above an- 
other, and separated by a short stem. In the plant 
these florets are enclosed by the glumes, which in 
the engraving are bent back that the parts may be 
more plainly seen. Each floret consists of two 
chaffy scales, the palets, within which the stamens 
and pistils are seen in the lower floret, while in the 
upper floret are stamens only. Besides this differ- 
ence in the two florets, the upper one has upon one 
of its palets (the lower) a curved bristle, as seen in 
the engraving. These characters, aside from its 
marked velvety softness, will allow the grass to be 
readily distinguished. Those who are attracted to 
this grass by its showy appearance, are disappointed 
to learn that it is worthless as a forage plant. The 
European writers upon grasses mention it as a 
weed, the introduction of which into meadows and 
pastures is to be avoided. This grass presents one 
among many instances where a plant may he worth- 
less in one locality, and of value in another. While 
it is stated that aaimals will eat all the surrounding 
herbage and leave the Velvet-Grass untouched, we 
have had letters saying that animals preferred this 
to all other grasses. Both statements are true ; the 
first has reference to localities where there is an 
abundance of better grasses, and the other from 
states where the grasses are few in number and 
generally of a quality inferior to this. As we ad- 
vise our friends upon the northern border to grow 
crab-apples if they can raise no others, so we say to 
those living far south, raise Velvet-Grass, if that is 
the best that will grow with you. But it appears 
that Velvet-Grass has other uses. In that very 
creditable Report on the Grasses of Tennessee, by 
Col. Killebrew, the State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, it is stated that this is unequalled as a grass 
for lawns. It has been very difficult to find a grass 
suitable for lawns in the Southern States, and should 
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this do as well further south as it is reported to 
in Tennessee, it will meet with great favor. he : 
cording to the Report: “a yard turfed over a 
this grass presents a most lovely appear. 
ance, and looks as if spread With a yel- 
vet carpet.”” The same Report quote 
Mr. Gregory, of North Carolina, jp 
favor of its utility asa hay crop ; he gay 
that ‘‘Orchard-Grass in the same aa 
will not compare with it.” There now 


important statement as to the value of 
Velvet-Grass. Prof. A. R. Ledoux, who 
is doing much good work ag Chem- 
ist in charge of the Experiment §tg- 
tion at Chapel ‘Hill, N. C., sends us an 
interesting letter from one of his cop. 
respondents—one who is evidently in- 
telligent and has given much attention 
tg the relation of grasses to the agri- 
culture of the State. This gentleman. 
writes in reference to Velvet-Gragg- 
“‘T have come to the conclusion thet it. 
is about the only thing that it will pay 
to use to recuperate the worn-out lands. 
of the South. I believe this grass to 
be very valuable ; on the driest lands or- 
on the wettest bottoms, it grows about. 
as high as oats on the same land, and 
where it is too poor for other grasses: 
to grow. I sow it with Red-top on poor 
lands, mow occasionally for two or 
three years, and then turn under and 
sow Orchard-Grass with Clover ; I let. 
these stand for some time, and when 
they are turned under, my land will 
bring eight or ten barrels of corn tothe: 
acre. I usually keep 80 acres in grass, 
80 in corn, and 80 in cotton, rotating as, 
the sod gets too tough. Orchard-Grass, 
Clover, and Timothy, will not grow 
upon land so poor as where this grass 
(the Velvet) will make a fair crop.”— 
This is a more important matter to 
Southern farmers than those who 
have no difficulty in raising a crop 
of grass can understand. If this 
Velvet-Grass, turned under, will pre- 
pare poor land for Orchard-Grass and Clover, 
it is a great boon to Southern agriculture, and 
we thank Prof. Ledoux for allowing us to make 
use ef the above quoted letter in advance of his 
annual Report.—A word to Southern farmers. We 
every now and then hear that the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, or the Department of Agriculture of 
Tennessee, of North Carolina, or of Georgia, is 
about to be discontinued by the Legislature as a 
needless expense. Don’t allow it to be done. The 
American Agriculturist talks politics so far as this. 
Send to your Legislatures men who will legislate 
in favor of farmers. We who are at a little dis- 





Fig. 2.—SPIKELET, MAGNIFIED. 


tance can see the great good already done in Ten- 
nessee, in North Carolina, and especially in Georgia 
because the oldest, by their respective Departments 
of Agriculture under the several efficient Commis- 
sioners. We look upon their work with the great- 
est interest, and can perhaps see better than those 
close at home, the real benefits that, have resulted 
and are likely to result from their labors. Econo- 
mize elsewhere, but not in your school fund to edu- 
cate your children, or the small expenditure for 
your Departments of Agriculture, which are edu- 
cating the farmers. The farmers have this mat- 
ter quite in their own hands, and they should elect 
men who will sustain these most useful agencies. 


comes from North Carolina a stil) More - 
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The Neapolitan or Daffodil Allium. 
—<—>—— 


Those with only a limited knowledge of plant 
names are aware that the Onion, the Leek, the Gar- 
lic, and other odorous and useful plants of the 
kitchen garden belong in the genus Allium. But it 
is not so generally known that this genus contains 
plants of real beauty, and even of fragrance, in 
the proper sense of the word. Some of our native 
species, especially those from the far-West, are very 
pleasirg, while various parts of the old world fur- 





THE NEAPOLITAN ALLIUM—(Allium Neapolitanum.) 


nish such a number that it is safe to say that over 
a hundred species have been first and last tested in 
European gardens. The Neapolitan Allium fs one 
among the examples frequently met with, where an 
old and long-cultivated plant acquires a new inter- 
est from a new use being found for it. This spe- 
cies, Allium Neapolitanum, is not, as its specific bo- 
tanical name, and one of its common names would 
- imply, restricted to the vicinity of Naples, but is a 
native of the South of France and of Southern Eu- 
rope generally, of the islands of the Mediterranean, 
and it even extends to Northern Africu, showing 
the folly of imposing local names without wider 
knowledge. Our engraving, taken from a forced 
plant, is somewhat undersized; the stem, under fa- 
vorable conditions reaches a foot, or even 20 inch- 
es in hight, with leaves broader in proportion. The 
rather loose umbel stands well up above the leaves, 
and consists of flowers having a purity of white 
which recalls that of a pure white Narcissus. This 
Allium is hardy in England, but did not prove so 
with us last winter, in the only trial we have made 
of it. Last winter was exceptionally severe upon 
many plants, and no covering was given the bulbs; 
those kept in a cold-frame passed the winter in 
safety. This old plant has suddenly become of 
commercial importance in the London flower mar- 
ket, where it is largely used for bouquet. making ; 
pure white flowers of small size and manageable 








shape are in great demand by makers of bouquets 
and floral designs, especially if, added to these, 
there is the quality of lasting for a long time after 
cutting. The fact that the flower clusters are 
brought from the South of France, and arrive, ac- 
cording to ‘‘ The Garden,’’ at Covent Garden Mar- 
ket in a fresh state, shows a remarkable persis- 
tence. The plant forces so readily that we bring it 
to the attention of those who grow “cut flowers ” 
for winter, and, it will prove very satisfactory in 
window culture. The engraving was made from 


plants that bloomed in a greenhouse, where there 
was only sufficient heat to prevent freezing. The 
small size of the bulb, and the slender foliage, al- 
low in forcing it a great number of flower-clus- 
ters to be produced in a small space—which in 
a commercial view is a matter of no little import- 
ance. ‘Scratch a Russian, and you'll find a Tar- 
tar,” is not more true. than “crush an Allium, 
and you'll smell ingyuns.” Moral: Don’t crush. 


The Oriental Catchfly. 


Rarely have we been more strongly impressed 
with the beauty of a plant at first sight, than in 
coming across a Silene, which may be called the 
“ Oriental Catchfly.’? "We saw this in the collection 
of hardy plants of Messrs. Woolson & Co., Passaic, 
N. J., where it formed robust, much branched 
specimens about two fcet high. A branch rather 
less than the average natural size is shown in the 
engraving, which, while it gives the shape of the 
leaves and flower-clusters, of course quite fails to 
convey the color effect. The foliage is of the most 
tender, pale glaucous green, while the exceedingly 
dense, almost perfectly globular heads, one and a 
haif to two inches across, the very largest being 
even nearly three inches through, are of a bright 
lively rose-color. Upon inquiry we learned that 
the plants were from seed sent out by a well-known 











European seed-house as Silene orientalis, yar. com- 
pacta. Wishing to make our flower-loving readers 
acquainted with such a fine hardy plant, we had an 
engraving made, not supposing that there could be 
anything obscure about such a striking species, 
But upon looking up, both its horticultural and 
botanical history, we found ourselves at once’ sur- 
rounded by difficulties and contradictions. Mr. 
Robinson, in his usually accurate work on Hardy 
Flowers, gives Silene orientalis, evidently referring 
to this plant, and says it is a perennial, and that. 





THE ORIENTAL CATCHFLY—(Silene compacta. [?] ) 


its ‘‘ Native country is unknown.” But bota- 
nists do not recognize any such species as 4. orien- 
talis, it being a garden name. 
caisne both give ‘‘ Oriental Catchfly”’ (Siléne @’ Ori- 
ent) as the common French name of Silene compac+ 
ta, a Russian species, the figures in both works. 
showing that these authors have one plant in view, 
but these authors say it isa biennial. Turning to 
Ledebour’s ‘‘Flora of Russia,” it is spoken of 
twice in the description there given as “ perennial 
or biennial(?).” But this is sufficient to give an. 
idea of the difficulties often met with, if one would. 
trace up the history of a plant and endeavor to find 
accurate information upon so simple a point as to- 
whether it isa biennial ora perennial. We shall 
be obliged to await the result with the plants of 
Messrs. Woolson & Co. before its character in re- 
spect to duration can be satisfactorily known. 
Should it turn out to be only a biennial, it will be: 
well for our seed-dealers to add it to their lists, 
though our cultivators are generally too impatient. 
to wait a whole year before a plant yields them 
flowers. With most biennials this time may be 
shortened by sowing the seeds the last of August 
or the first of September; the plants will bedarge. 
enough to winter well, and they will bloom the fol- 
lowing summer. Should this Catchfly prove to 
be a perennial—as we hope it may—then the 
dealers in such plants will no doubt make it known. 


Vilmorin and De- 
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Fungus—Fungi—What are Fungi? 
as 
At almost every gathering for agricultural or hor- 
ticultural discussion, there are very apt to be some 
who must speak on every subject, and give an an- 
swer to every question. These men when cornered 
find “electricity ’’ a convenient refuge; it sounds 
much wiser than a frank ‘“‘I don’t know.’? When 





Fig. 1.—8EED AND SPORE. 


the obscure blights and other diseases, which attack 
grain and fruit plants, and fill the cultivator with 
surprise and dismay, are discussed, we hear less of 
“electricity ” as the cause, but of late it is ascribed 
to “fungi.’’ If one in search of information ask 
these ready talkers ‘‘ What fungi; when and where 
do they attack ?”’ it is too often the case that their 
whole stock of knowledge is exhausted in saying 
“fungi.” Though the term is often unmeaningly 
used, the answer, giving fungi as the cause of many 
plant troubles, is the right one so far as it goes. 

To be able to destroy or avoid these pests, it is in 
the first place necessary to understand them. They 
are objects of great interest as regards their struc- 
ture, habits of growth, methods of propagatiox, 
ete., and adding to this the pecuniary importance 
of a knowledge of them, we have in Funai a 
subject which demands our careful consideration. 

Fungi, the plural of fungus, is the name applied 
to a large class of flowerless plants, of which the 
toadstools are the most conspicuous and familiar 
examples. The group is very low, if not the low- 
est, in the scale of vegetable life. Many of the 
fungi are exceedingly small, and can only be seen 
with the Compound Microscope. In some the 
whole plant is not more than a 30,000th of an inch 
in length! Many of the diseases of an epidemic 
nature among both animals and plants, are caused 
by minute fungi; but before speaking of these we 
will endeavor to give a general idea of this peculiar 
group, and show how they differ from other plants. 

Unlike ordinary plants, fungi have no leaves, 
stems, roots, flowers, or seeds. Their structure 
is of the very simplest, being entirely celular, that 





Fig. 2.—BREAD MOULD (Mucor stolonifer). 


is, made up of little cells or sacs. Fungi thrive 
best in warm and moist places. A ready way to 
get some specimens for study, is to place a piece of 
bread or cake where it may be kept warm and 
moist. In the wet weather of summer the house- 
wife can many times provide the desired fungi in 
the form of mould, of which many kinds develop 
on various foods with surprising rapidity. They 
by no means confine themselves to articles of food; 





while spending a summer on the sea shore, at the 
end of a week of very warm and wet weather, we 
tcok the Sunday suit from the closet, and found it 
covered from top to toe with fine specimens of 
moulds—even the inside of the boots were blue 
with a forest of fungi. No doubt many readers 
have had an experience very similar to this. 
When the mould first appears upon bread, it con- 
sists of a number of very minute threads, or fila- 
ments, much resembling a spider’s web, which ex- 
tend over and through the bread. These filaments 
increase in number until the whole surface is cov- 
ered with a white cottony coating. Each thread 
consists of long slender tubes closed and joined 
end to end, These are the cells, and are filled with 
the matter which has been absorbed from the sub- 
stance upon which the fungus grows. The growth 
of a fungus in size is the simple increase in size 
and number of the cells which compose it. These 
threads, composed of rows of cells, are called my- 
celium (from the Greek word for fungus), and they 
answer to the roots of higher plants in that they 
take up the nourishment for the growth of the plant. 
Like all other living things a fungus provides for 
the reproduction of its kind, and in this respect it 
outdoes all other forms of life, both in extent and 
multiplicity of methods. As the formation of seed 
is the end and aim of flowering plants, so the pro- 
duction of spores is the final stage in the life of a 
fungus. Seeds and spores are for the same end, 
but in structure they are widely different. A seed 
contains a little plant (embryo) already formed with- 
in the protecting seed-coats, while a spore is a 








simple cell, with a thick cell-wall, enclosing a mass 
of homogenous matter called protoplasm. In ger- 
mination the seed develops the young plantlet ; 
the spore sends out a long and delicate filament. 

To point out the difference between the spore and 
the‘seed, the two are shown in cross section in fig. 1, 
the spore a being magnified several hundred times. 
The spore is alike throughout, while in the seed, b, 
there is a little plant, c, enclosed by the seed coats. 
At d is shown the process of germination of a spore, 
and e gives the germinating plantlet of the seed. 
In bread-mould small stalks will rise in a short 
time from the cobwebby mass, and as they grow 
their upper ends will gradually increase in size and 
become dark colored. In these enlarged tips the 
spores are formed, and when ripe, burst through 
the covering and are carried away by any passing 
breath of wind, to form another crop of mould on 
some bread or other nourishing substance. 

Figure 2 shows one kind of bread mould, (Mucor 
stolonifer). It will be seen that the “roots,” a, are 
separated from the bread. The capsule, b,is ripe,and 
the spores are being discharged. The oldest plant 
is at the left, and from it a filament has grown out, 
fallen to the ground at c, and formed a new plant, 
which, in turn, has given rise to another at d. This 
mucor is sometimes called the “‘ strawberry mould,”’ 
because it forms new plants by ‘runners,’ much 
after the way of the strawberry. In the common 
blue mould which grows very luxuriantly on many 
articles, especially cheese, we have the spores 
borne naked in rows on branches which are quite 





regularly disposed near the tip of the stalk which 








oceania neeeaaeneon ee 
bears themh. It forms a denser coat of threads and 
the spore-bearing stalks are much shorter and more 
thickly set than inthe mucors. It forms a thick ang 
even crust, and when the blue spores are ripe the 
characteristic color is manifest. It is shown on the 
left hand in fig. 3. When-seen under the microscope 
a single head of spores resembles an artist’s brush 
or pencil, hence its scientific name (Penicillium crus- 
taceum). The “cake mould” usually disposes it- 
self in circular spots on cakes, preserves, and other 
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Fig. 4.—FORMATION OF SEXUAL SPORE, 


like foods containing ‘“ sweetening.” The myece- 
lium is of the ordinary kind, and the spores are ar- 
ranged in rows about a globular head. Itis the most 
beautiful of them all, the spores being spheres 
and regularly disposed. It is known in science ag 
Eurotium (Aspergillus) glaucus, and is shown on 
the right in fig. 3, with its mycelium intertwined, 
as is often the case, with that of the blue mould, 

All these spores thus far described, are formed by 
a simple cutting off, or dividing up, of the fungus 
plant, and may be compared to the bulbs of “ top 
onions,’’ bulblets of the Tiger-lily, and some other 
flowering plants. All such methods of reproduc- 
tion are called non-sexual. The sexual organs of 
flowering plants are the stamens (male) and pistils 
(female) of the flower, and a seed is produced only 
by united action of these two organs. In fungi, 
something similar, though more simple, occurs, the 
result of which is a spore, which so far as it is pro- 
duced by the action of two different parts, more 
nearly resembles a seed than does the kind first 
described. This spore is produced by the union of 
the contents of two cells to form a new one, which 
is thereby specially endowed with vitality and 
capable, under favorable conditions, of forming 
a new plant.. In figure 4 is shown a magnified view 
of this sexual process in the bread mould. The 
tips of two threads swell, a, a, come together, b, the 
walls where they are in contact break away, and the 
contents of the large cell at the end of each thread 
mingle, ‘as shown atc. A dark heavy covering is 
soon developed, the attached threads wither away, 
and a sexual spore, d, is produced. These spores 
serve to keep the species over the winter or other 
trying times. The small, delicate, non-sexual spores, 
which are produced with such rapidity and in such 
great abundance, are for the rapid propagation 
of the fungus when circumstances are favorable. 











Some Notions about Transplanting. 
_— > 


In this month late cabbages, celery, and many - 


other plants in the 
Kitchen Garden, and 
China Asters and other 
annuals in the Flower 
Garden are taken from 
the seed beds and set 
where they are to com- 
plete their growth—are 
transplanted. In trans- 
planting, some persons 
make frequent failures, 
while others will make 
every plant grow. This 
is ascribed to “luck,” 








ence in the two cases 
is due to the fact that 
the one does all that is 
possible to prevent suc- 
cess, and the other, per- 
haps without knowing 
it, observes all the re- 
quirements of the plant, 
1.—SURFACE WITH HAIRS, and his “luck” is sim- 


ply due to this. Growing plants require that large 








while really the differ- . 
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quantities of water be absorbed by the roots, and 
raised to the leaves, where, having served its pur- 
pose, it passes off into the atmosphere as a vapor. 
If this supply of water is shut off, even for a very 
short time, vegetation is interrupted, the leaves 
wilt, and the plant droops, and in time dies. The 
amount of water transpired by the plant depends 
mainly upon tke amount of absorbing root surface, 
supply of water, the extent and nature of leaf 
surface exposed, and the state of the atmosphere. 
In order to expose a large surface to the moist 
earth, roots are provided with a multitude of long 
slender outgrowths called root-hairs. These hairs 
are found only on the younger -roots, and are so 
small as to require a microscope to see them. A 
small portion of the surface of a young root is 
shown in figure 1, with its root-hairs, a, b, b, as seen 
with a microscope. These hairs work their way 
among the particles of 
the soil, and cling to 
them so closely that 
they will usually break 
away from the root be- 
fore they will separate 
from the soil. Figure 
2, a and 6, shows the 
tips of two of these 
hairs, very highly mag- 
nified, with the grains 
of soil clinging closely 
to their surface. As the 
absorbing surface of a 
plant consists largely of 
these tender and minute 
structures, it is evident 
that in transplanting, 
they should be pre- 
served as far as possi- 
ble. In order to do this, 
the young rootlets, or 
minute divisions of the 
roots must not be de- 
stroyed by breakage or 
by exposure to the dry- 
ingair. If it is necessary that, in transplanting, the 
soilshould be removed, it is best that the roots should 
be kept moist, so that when placed in moist earth 
they may soon get to work and send out new root- 
hairs. At the best, the capacity of the roots to sup- 
ply the plant with moisture will be greatly reduced, 
therefore, in transplanting large plants, trees, ctc., 
the extent of the foliage should be reduced also. 

















Fig. 2.—ROOT HAIRS 
HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 


The soil into which the plants are placed should ' 


be moist, but not amud—and the particles brought 
close to the roots by gentle pressure. Transplant- 
ing is most successful when done in moist and 
cloudy weather, as this will diminish the amount of 
evaporation, and with delicate plants, shading for 
a few days will greatly aid them. 








Wire Pea Trellises.—This item was over- 
looked earlier, and we give it now, that it may be 


- on record, in order that those who do not remem- 


ber such things may “‘ stick a pin here ’’ for future 
reference. In May last we gave M. Z. Mills, Jr.’s, 
method of supporting peas by means ofa wire trel- 
lis, instead of “ brushing” them. Posts 6 inches 
through are put at the ends of the rows, and No. 18 
galvanized wire is stretched from one post to the 
other—two wires, separated by the thickness of the 
post, every 8 or 10 inches. We tried this last year 
on one row of peas, and it answered so well that 
this year it is used for all our peas, thus avoiding 
the great trouble of getting brush. Our rows are 
200 feet long, and we use, at every 15 feet, laths or 
other stakes to prevent sagging ; a small staple, or 
even a double-poiated tack, driven to straddle the 
wire and into the stake, auswers every purpose. 
There seems to be no good reason why the wire 
should not answer indefinitely. Success depends 
upon putting up the first, or lowest wire, in time, 
before the vines get so large as to fall over, and 
in having the other wires near enough together, and 
in place early enough, to afford the needed support. 

A Canker-Worm Guard.—It is gratifying to 
come across now and then a sensible man—one who, 
when he finds himself in error, owns up his mistake 








without reservation. A few years ago we made a 
notice of a device from New Haven, Conn., where 
they know the Canker-worm. This was a band of 
vulcanized rubber in which were several rows of 
pins. The band had only to be tacked around the 
tree, the ‘‘ worms ”’ could not get beyond the pins, 
and “there you were.” Last year a gentleman in 
Methuen, Mass., sent us a similar thing, but instead 
of pins he had wires, such as are used in cards for 
carding wool, etc. He was very enthusiastic, was 
sure it would work, and was in doubt whether he 
should offer it for sale, so that it could be used this 
past spring, or to try it first. A short time ago we 
had a letter announcing that a trial of ‘ that con- 
trivance of mine * * * has proved a total failure, 
the moth climbs over it ‘as easy as rolling off a 
log.’ I have used printers’ ink on my trees, and 
am guiltless of sending out another humbug into 
the world, upon its theoretical merits, as I was at 
one time strongly tempted to do.”—Good! That 
is fair and square—besides, he heartily thanks us for 
our advice, which may be condensed into ‘‘Go slow.” 


Why Ordinary Fruits Are Often Sent Out 
as Marvels. 
BY E. P. ROE. 








—~<__— 

Every year the public is disappointed in regard 
to some new fruit, of which we are led to expect 
wonderful things, from the unstinted praise and 
unlimited claims with which it is started off on its 
brief career. As arule, we do not think this fact 
results from any wish or effort to impose on the 
public poor or second-rate varieties, but rather from 
a defective acquaintance with the kinds already in 
cultivation. A person who-cultivates but com- 
paratively few varieties, may find a seedling, or 
possibly a good old variety, that he has never seen 
and perhaps never heard of, and he is greatly struck 
with its merits. He takes it up, puts it in a favor- 
able place, and gives it extra care. The old varie- 
ties may even be neglected in the enthusiasm for 
the plausible stranger. Of course the highly petted 
plants respond. Ican take the “ Highland Hardy” 
Raspberry, or ‘‘ Wilson’’ Strawberry, and, by a 
course of high culture, make them astonish the na- 
tives, and seem to the uninitiated like new varieties. 
Neighbors and friends are called in to see the 
prodigy. They in most cases have had even less 
experience than the originator or discoverer, and 
they very honestly say that they have never seen 
anything so fine. Thus hopes and reputation grow 
apace. By and by the petted child is sent, with a 
great flourish of trumpets, out into the rough and 
tumble of the world, and is compelled to endure 
any amount of what a friend of mine terms 
‘‘wholesome neglect.” It is also placed side by 
side with the great standard varicties that made 
their reputation years ago. After one year’s fruit- 
ing the sanguine purchaser shrugs his shoulders 
over the new comer. After the second year, he 
may wrathfully dig it out, saying that ‘the best 
kinds are good enough for him, and that he has no 
land or time for third-rate kinds.’’ Or he may find 
that the new seedling, of which he expected so 
much, so closely resembles some variety that he al- 
ready has, that he cannot tell them apart. Asacase 
in point, I could never distinguish between the “‘Ro- 
meyn Seedling’ Strawberry and the ‘‘ Triomphe de 
Gand.’’ In Raspberries, I fear we are about to have 
astill more marked example. Good judges thought 
the “Amazon”? identical with the “‘ Belle de Fonte- 
nay,’’ and now truth compels me to say that on my 
place, the “ Henrietta” so nearly resembles the 
“Belle de Fontenay,” that I can not tell them apart. 
1 do not say that it is not a new seedling, but its 
parentage is very plain, and if grown side by side, 
I think it will be difficult to distinguish the two. 
From the nature of things, we must always ex- 
pect these disappointments. It may seem a harsh 
and ungracious task to blight with criticism the 
prospects of some new and greatly praised variety, 
and yet it is clearly one’s duty to state plain unvar- 
nished truth about these claimants of popular fa- 
vor. In my catalogue I have tried to name the 
faults as well as the good qualities of my own seed- 
lings, and of those growing them I ask only that 
they give both sides of the question a fair statement. 





A wide acqyaintance with the fruits already in 
cultivation is perhaps the best preventive of the 
evil referred to. If a man knows well the charac- 
teristics of fruits already before the public, he will 
not send out varieties so inferior to, or so closely 
resembling them, that no advantage is gained. Last 
spring I started a specimen strawberry bed. It 
contains fifty rows, and each row is a different va- 
riety, labelled iu large letters, Any one can walk 
down this bed and compare the foliage, fruit, and 
general merit of all these kinds ata glance. They 
are all grown under precisely the same conditions, 
no more favor being shown to one variety than to 
another. By another year 1 expect to have a hun- 
dred or more varieties growing side by side. It is 
my intention to start this fall similar specimen beds: 
of raspberries, and all the other small fruits. 
Every thing new that comes out will have to pass 
the ordeal of growing side by side with all the va- 
rieties that are not utterly obsolete. Then if it 
ranks with the best, or above them all, i+ is entitled 
to wear a crown, My own seedlings will be sub- 
jected to the same test, and then people can see for 
themselves how far they fall short, and can state 
the facts in the American Agriculturist. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


1a For other Household Items see “ Basket” pages, 








Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


—=— 
Getting Along Together. 

It is a common saying that “no house is large 
enough for two families.”” This is not because of 
any particular conditions of space, but because hu- 
man nature is as it is. But the old general rule has 
been so often disproved in particular cases, that no 
one need despair of human nature. Theoretically 
it is a simple matter. Only keep the golden rule; 
that is all. But one who imagines that this is an- 
easy thing to do in practice, knows little of human 
nature at its present stage of development. Just 
“put yourself in his place” in all your dealings 
with your neighbor. Consider how it would seem 
with “the boot on the other foot,” or if it was your 
neighbor’s ox that gored your cow, or vice versa, 
Yes, the theory is simple, and why do neighbors 
quarrel at all, or find it difficult to live in close re- 
lations? Only because your neighbor forgets to re- 
turn the borrowed newspaper, or hammer, or pail, 
and your chickens scratch up your neighbor’s corn 
or flower seeds, and neither of you can bear such 
griefs as these with fortitude. Deal with each 
other frankly and kindly, with forbearance and soft 
answers, and all these difficulties can be easily ad- 
justed. But if each one says “I won’t until he 
does,” or ‘‘ when he is ready to deal fairly, he will 
find me ready to meet him,” a friendly settlement 
will be delayed, and all such delays are dangerotis. 
It may be according to business practices, but it is 
not in accordance with the precepts of Christianity, 
for neighbors to rejoice in the legal hold one has 
upon the other, whereby he can compel the other 
to his own terms, each looking wholly for his own 
rights in every transaction. A spirit of conformity, 
of willingness to do one’s share for the general 
pleasure, of unwillingness to stand in the way of 
others, makes a good neighbor. If we can only 
learn to live together without giving and taking of- 
fense at tritles, giving due attention to all the little 
kindnesses that add greatly to the sum of human ~ 
happiness, we can learn to coéperate as neighbors 
in many ways that will greatly increase the general 
thrift of our neighborhood. ; 

A Good Story for Little Children, and for 
Children of a Larger Growth. 

In some child’s paper, there was a little story 
many years ago, which impressed me a8 an unusu- 
ally good illustration of the Christian principle of 
loving our neighbors as ourselves. It has been of 
great use to me in training my little family. I have 
only to mention “Addie and Rose,”’ and it is better 
than any sermon or lecture on behavior. The hint 
is understood every time, though not always as 
promptly and fully acted upon as I could wish, 
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Sometimés I cannot understand their little quarrels, 
and do not know what course to take, while each 
insists that the other is most to blame. I say “I 
don’t know just what to do now, but I know what 
Addie and Rose would do to end this trouble, and 
how they would have avoided it. Do you know 
why they never had any difficulty in getting along 
together?” Yes, we all know, who have ever 
heard the story of ‘‘Addie and Rose.”’ <A lady (the 
writer of the story), who observed that these little 
girls always played very happily together, asked 
them the secret of their agreement. ‘I don’t 
know,” said Rose, ‘‘unless it is because Addie 
always lets me and I always let Addie.” Then 
the lady observed that most childrens’ quarrels 
arose from the unwillingness of one to det the other 
do or have some thing desired. When each is wil- 
ling to /et the other, there is no tyranny and no sla- 
very, but a mutual helpfulness. I have read this lit- 
tle story to my children many times, and it is the 
most pleasant as well as most speedy way to settle 
difficulties simply to ask, ‘‘ What would Addie and 
Rose do in this case?”? Thanks for the little story. 
“ How far the little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”’ 
Providing for Winter Supplies. 


At the time of my writing the preserving, and 
canning, and pickling business has not begun. In 
our own gardens we have only Asparagus and Rhu- 
bard (or Pie-Plant) of this year’s growth. I have 
not heard of any method of preserving asparagus 
for winter use, but perhaps it might be canned as 
well as green peas and string beans, two things very 
difficult to preserve by canning, I am told. Rhu- 
barb can be dried in thin slices or strips, and it is 
successfully canned, cut in transverse slices, and 
stewed in a little water, and sealed up while at the 
boiling point. When this appears in print, straw- 
berries will be in season. Then come currants and 
other fruits, small and large. In what way cau we 
make all these bounties of Providence serve ws best ? 
I think the question is an important one, and not 
sufficiently considered by house-keepers in general. 
“Articles of food which might nourish the body, as 
well as gratify the taste, are often preserved in 
such a manner as to prove a positive injury to those 
whouse them. To put them up in the old-fashioned 
way of preserving—a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit—is to get them into such shape that weak 
stomachs can not take them without pain, and 
children suffer many an ache on theiraccount. The 
same may be said of sweet pickles, Those house- 
keepers who must have everything that is ‘‘ nice” 
will make sweet pickles, and judged from a com- 
mon standpoint, they make a very pretty show 
upon the table, and the professors of ‘‘ good liv- 
ing’’ pronounce them good. But there are hosts 
of good house-keepers now who have ceased to 
make them. As for me, I never made a pickle, nor 
a mince-pie, nor a regulation fruit-cake, nor a sau- 
sage, nor a fried-cake. I never expect to make one 
of these things. It is not in our line to make them 
or eat them, and I know very well that none of my 
family would thank me for setting them upon the 
family table and expecting them to partake, ‘ ask- 
ing no questions for conscience sake.’’ I don’t say 
that we never taste these things at our friends’ 
tables, but we do not believe in them as wholesome 
food, and think ourselves better provided for with- 
out such things in the house than with them. But 
those who expect to live on fat pork daily through 
the winter, perhaps had better provide a stock of 
pickles as an antidote to grease. We shall have 
apples, canned tomatoes, and fruit sauce enough 
to supply the acid needed in our diet. Of straw- 
berries, I think we will make . 


STRAWBERRY JaM, by Marion Harland’s recipe. 
For every pound of fruit, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar. One pint of red currant juice to every four 
pounds of strawberries. Boil the juice of the cur- 
rants with the strawberries, half an hour, stirring 
all the time. Add the sugar, and boil up rapidly 
nearly half an hour, skimming carefully. Put up 
in small jars, bowls, or glasses, as jam keeps much 
better if not disturbed. Currant juice improves 
the flavor, but ii may be omitted. 


Currant Jam is easily and cheaply made, and 





fills a very important office, I have found, in mak- 
ing up lunches for school and office. It is custom- 
ary to use pound for pound of sugar and fruit, in 
making jam, but three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to a pound of currants is sufficient if the fruit is 
well boiled. If the jam is stored in sealed cans, 
sugar is not necessary, and one may sweeten to taste, 
but in common bowls use sufficient sugar to keep. 

CurRANT JELLY.—Last year I filled twenty-five 
tumblers with currant jelly, at a cost of only seven 
centsacup. This year I hope to double the quan- 
tity, the jelly is so nice and wholesome and con- 
venient for use, as well as cheap. I used half a 
bushel of excellent red currants, freshly ripened. 
They were not stripped from the stems, but were 
steamed in a stone jar set inside a kettle of boiling 
water until the juice ran out freely, then squeezed 
through a jelly-bag. From half a bushel I had ten 
and a half pints. To each pint of juice allow a 
scant pound of sugar. Let the juice boil alone for 
twenty minutes. In the meantime be heating your 
sugar in the oven on plates. Add it hot to the 
boiling juice, and stir briskly. It is done as soon 
as the sugar is all dissolved, and further boiling 
does not improve it. Remove it immediately from 
the fire and pour it, scalding hot, into jelly glasses 
just rolled in hot water. When cold and firm, lay 
a piece of tissue paper cut to fit the glass close 
upon the jelly, and paste a thick paper over the 
glass. If you use the currants when first ripened, 
I do not see how you can fail of success by follow- 
ing these directions. Dead ripe fruit of any kind 
has lost much of its jelly principle. 

I have previously written fully about jelly mak- 
ing. The recipe is about the same thing for jelly 
from all kinds of fruit. In making plum jelly, do 
not squeeze the fruit, but let the steamed plums 
drain through a colander and use only the juice so 
obtained for jelly, and very beautiful it is! Then 
rub the pulp through the colander to remove the 
skins and stones, and make marmalade of it. From 
one heaping gallon jar of small wild plums I made 
three small tumblers of jelly and three of marma- 
lade. Plums and crab-apples do not need quite as 
much sugar as currants and wild grapes. Brandied 
tissue paper is often recommended, but if you care 
to get the delicate flavor of each kind of fruit made 
into jelly, do not use it. Tomatoes and sweet corn 
follow right along, but we need not at present 
discuss modes of preserving them for winter use. 


Thorough Cooking. - 

It is one of the most common mistakes of the 
cook to give too little time to the cooking of meat 
and vegetables. She is careless about getting them 
over the fire in season, and to make up for the de- 
lay, she attempts to ‘‘rush things ” by using a very 
hot fire, spoiling the food by too furious boiling or 
baking. Hard boiling toughens the fiber of meat, 
and spoils the texture of vegetables, but a long 
steady boiling heat gradually softens or makes 
tender the toughest fibers. Many persons suppose 
that certain articles of food do not agree with 
them, when the whole difficulty arises from the 
imperfect manner in which they are prepared. 
Some vegetables are thought to be especially pro- 
vocative of flatulence, but a more thorough cook- 
ing usually remedies that evil. Flatulence has 
other causes, as over-eating, or too great a propor- 
tion of sugar in the diet, but those articles of food 
which are usually associated with the evil may be 
robbed of these terrors by a more prolonged cook- 
ing. Cook dry beans several hours, a gentle but 
steady simmering—five hours are not too many, 
even after an all night soaking. Dry peas need the 
same treatment. Vegetables need more and more 
time as they grow older. By spring, rutabagag need 
cooking almost half a day, and onions should be 
boiled an hour or more. Salsify and parsnips, 
especially the former, need more than the twen- 
ty minutes boiling usually prescribed for them. 


Mush; Oatmeal. 

Mush of all kinds needs more boiling than cooks 
usually give it. We should drop the name of “‘hasty”’ 
pudding, for in this case ‘‘ haste makes waste,’’ as 
the full nourishment of corn meal, even the finest, 
is not brought out by the very quick cooking usu- 
ally given. It is wonderful how oatineal improves 





* PENORcn: 
with long boiling or steaming. There is a diff, 
ence in the quality. That which is fine or flo ie 
needs less cooking and is palatable with half : 
hour’s boiling. But the best oatmeal—that whic 
is coarser and firmer and safer to buy in la 
quantities, as it keeps better—needs two hours 
steady boiling, and three or four hours will not be 
in vain, if the mush is not scorched. To prevent, 
this, put the oatmeal with four times its bulk of 
cold water and a little salt, in a tin pail or stone jar 
inside a kettle of cold or luke-warm water, It can 
be cooked safely in a steamer or steam-cooker or 
farina kettle. After it comes to boiling it should 
boil for two hours. It can be cooked more quickly 
if soaked over night. Oatmeal mush is such a fay- 
orite dish with us just now, that a day’s supply ig 
put upon the stove to cook, nearly every morning 
as soon as the fireis built, and it sometimes happens 
that one or the other of the family relisheg it 60 
much, as to eat nothing but oatmeal and milk, for a 
breakfast or supper. Since we have learned to cook 
it so long, we have forgotten to use sugar on it, ex- 
ceptas there is sugar with our berries, or other sance 
eaten with it. It is very nice cooked with milk—gg 
I have previously told—half milk and half water, 
A good sprinkling of raisins boiled in graham or 
oatmeal mush, makes a very pleasant variety, 

Bathing the Baby. 

In various “‘exchanges,”’ one now sees a short 
article on the care of infants, which says, among 
other things, that babies should be washed in cold 
water twice a day, and oftener in hot weather, 
This article was probably written by some maseu- 
line writer, who knows extremely little about ba- 
bies, and it is seized upon by male editors, and put 
into their household columns as a very wise bit of 
advice for ignorant mothers. But few mothers are 
so ignorant as to take such advice. Instinct teaches 
them better. A well-dressed and well-fed baby. needs 
a full bath only two or three times a week in cold 
weather, and only oncea day in warm weather. Warm 
baths are weakening, and cold baths make too great 
a demand upon the constitutional vigor, and are al- 
ways injurious, unless there is pleasure in them, and 
a quick and complete reaction or warm glow of the 
skin. The water used should be neither cold, nor 
decidedly warm, but comfortably cool or even Juke- 
warm. Try it by your elbow to see whether it is 
too warm or toocool. The article mentioned, says 
nothing about the conditions under which a bath 
should be taken, but it should never be immediately 
following a meal, or when the child is cold, unless 
it be a warm bath used as a medicine. No matter 
if the little one is in a perspiration when the bath 
is given, if neither the room nor the water cbills it, 
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Window Screens and Awnings. 
_— 





In our intensely warm summers—not the less 
warm on our northern borders, while they last, 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF AWNING. 





than elsewhere—provision must be made for shade. 
Hence no house in this country can be regarded as 
appropriately designed unless it has broad and 
abundant verandas or piazzas. Windows in the 
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upper stories, and not otherwise protected, must 
have separate shades or screens. The usual inside 
muslin screen mounted on rollers, affords shade, 
put it excludes air. Out-side screens, or awnings, 
are better than these, as they shade the room and 
allow the lower 
part of the win- 
dow to be open. 
“| These awnings, 
4 attached to the 
window - frame 
above, and below 
to an iron rod 
bent twice at 
right angles, and 
projecting out- 
ward, are vastly 
more pleasant 
than any inside 
arrangement can 
be. Besides this, 
they give the 
house an airy, 
summery appear- 
ance, a point not 
to be despised, as 
it is well to have 
the house look 
comfortable as 
wellas be so. Still awnings of this kind have the 
disadvantage that they prevent all proper circula- 
tion of air through the upper part of the window. 

A subscriber and physician in Philadelphia sends 
us a plan of 
an arrangement ° 
which he has 
adopted to over- 
come this defect ; 
he has so ar- 
ranged, that the 
awning can be let 
down from the 
top, as shown in 
figure 2. He has 
the upper edge 
of the canvas fas- 
tened to a light 
wooden bar, 
which is drawn 
up by a small 
cord that passes 
over a small pul- 
ley at the top of 
the window cas- 
jing. It is let 
down by loosen- 
ing the fastening 
of the cord, when the top of the awning falls of 
its own weight. Figure 1 shows a front view of 
this same arrangement. An easy way of securing 
the hinge motion at the lower fastening of the awn- 
ing to the wall, is shown at the top of figure 1, 
where the eye of the end of the iron frame and that 
of the screw are held side by side by a small 
bolt, He thinks a better plan is the one given in 
figure 3, where there is an iron frame for the top 
of the awning similar to the one at the bottom, 

ae s e 


The Buffalo Moth.—‘Mrs, T.M.J.” It isour 
intention to give engravings of this pest, so destruc- 
tive to carpets, so soon as we can get the insect in 
allits stages. The perfect insect is not, like the 
clothes-moth, one of the Butterfly Family, with 
soft, downy, or scaly wings, but a regular bee- 
tle, a hard-shelled fellow. One housekeeper sent 
specimens from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of a little 
beetle supposed to be the perfect state of the Buf- 
falo-moth. The insect was one of the Lady-Dirds, 
& most useful little beetle, and not concerned 
With the carpet eater. The beetle of the Buffalo- 
moth is dark gray in color, and very modest in ap- 
pearance. When the moths, the larva or grub 
state, in which the mischief is done, are known to 
be under the carpet—they usually keep along, the 
edges—wet a sheet or other large cloth, and have a 
number of hot flat-irons. Lay the wet cloth down 
along the edges of the carpet, and use the irons 
freely, making an abundance of hot steam to pene- 
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Fig. 2.— AWNING, SIDE-VIEW. 














Fig. 3.—IMPROVED AWNING. 











trate the carpet. Fortunately we have not had oc- 
casion to test this, but we know those who have 
done so, and found complete success. You and 
others who have not succeeded, must have failed 
through not having the flat-irons hot enough, and 
in sufficient numbers. Rightly done it myst kill. 





Stoves and Stove-Pipes. 
. PRE Rae 

In the Northern States, at least, whoever takes 
down the stoves used for warming the rooms be- 
fore June 10th, is sure to regret it. . Indeed, our 
climate is so uncertain, that it is hardly safe to be 
without the ability to warm at least one room in 
the house in any month of the year. The taking 
down of the stoves at the first of May cleaning is 
a mistake that wise persons do not make more 
than once. The putting up of stoves in autumn. 
is usually a vexatious business, but much depends 
upon how the stoves are taken down. A corre- 
spondent in Attleborough, Mass., writes: ‘‘It is 
quite a serious matter for those obliged to attend 
to it personally, to get, in the fall, the stoves and 
pipe into a respectable condition for winter use. 
The way I have followed of late will be found a 
very easy way of doing a thing that was formerly 
the occasion of much vexation and trouble.” 
Then follows “the way,” which is : 

‘When sheet-iron stoves and pipe are taken 
down in the spring, first clean all soot and ashes 
from every part as completely as possible, and 
have them perfectly dry. Dip a soft cotton or 
woollen cloth in kerosene oil, and rub over the 
whole outside surface; then, with another dry 
cloth, wipe over the articles again lightly and 
evenly ; then wrap up each piece in newspapers, to 
keep from dust and air, and put away ina dry place 


| for the season. In the fall, all that they will need 





to have them look nice, is to rub them over witha 
dry cloth. All cast-iron stoves are to be treated in 
the same manner, only add a little dry black-lead or 
stove-polish to the kerosene oil, and use a small 
paint-brush with which to apply it. Paint all over 
outside with the mixture, giving a light even coat, 
then cover up with newspapers, and set away ina 
dry place. In the fall, all that the stoves will need 
is a light polishing with a stiff stove-brush, and, 
with a little brushing occasionally, they will look 
nice all winter. Stoves and pipe treated in the 
above manner, will not rust during the summer. 





Household Hints and Helps, 
egies 

BuFFALoO GNATS.—The insects of which a corre- 
spondent in Missouri complains as pestering him 
and his neighbors, are evidently what is known as 
the “‘ Buffalo Gnat.’? The insect is a near relative of 
the mosquito, and, like it, breeds in the water. 
So far as known the preventives used for the mos- 
quito, are the only ones available for this ; the use of 
fine wire-gauze screens at the windows and doors. If 
there are stagnant pools in the vicinity, these should, 
if possible, be filled up or otherwise obliterated. 


AniLting Dyges.—‘ Mrs, 8. N.,” Fairfield Co., 
Conn. Others besides yourself have asked similar 
questions, and it has long been on our memorandum 
of things to be done, The matter is one rather dif- 
ficult to present to those who have not a fair knowl- 
edge of chemistry. Still we will try what may be 
done, at least so much as will meet the points sug- 
gested by your pleasant letter. 


PRESERVING AsPARAGUS.—‘' Mrs. E. A. K.,” St 
Louis, Mo. We have never seen Asparagus pre- 
served in any other manner than in sealed tin cans, 
and suppoce that like peas, corn, and some others, 
that it can only be successfully treated by long 
boiling in closely sealed cans. We do not think 
that any process that requires the soldering of cans 
practicable in the household. Hence we do not 
give recipes that need the use of the soldering iron. 


CovVERING AN UMBRELLA.—A correspondent at 
Monroe, Mich., wishes help in covering an umbrella. 
She puts the problem thus: Knowing the number 
and length of the ribs and braces, what is the method 
of cutting the covering? Who will help her? If 
the difficulty of covering an umbrella, is at all pro- 





portioned to that of recovering the same, we fear 
there will be but few responses. 

CREOLE Maxky’s Puppine Savce.—* Mrs, M. W. 
M.,”’ sends from Loudon Co., Tenn., the following 
method of making asauce, which she says isa great 
improvement upon the ordinary “‘hard sauce” of 
butterand sugar only. A teacup of sugar, and half 
that quantity of butter, are beaten and creamed to- 
gether. The white and yolk of one egg are well 
beaten separately, and stirred into the butter and 
sugar; season with nutmeg. 

SILVER WarE.—‘' Mrs. 8. M. W.” It makes no 
difference how carefully put away, silver and plated 
ware that is seldom used, will become tarnished in 
time, the more rapidly when coal is used as a fuel, 
as that supplies the atmosphere with sufficient sul- 
phur, to act upon the surface of the wares. We 
have somewhere seen it stated, that a dealer in sil- 
ver was troubled with the rapid tarnishing of the 
articles in his show window, and after trying sev- 
eral coatings without success, hit upon covering 


the wares with collodion. The articles were first ~ 


warmed, and then by means of a very soft brush, he 
gave them a coating of collodion made thin with 
alcohol. This dries at once, and makes a very thin 
transparent, and invisible film, that completely pro- 
tects the silver. Drug stores in the large places 
have collodion in bulk, this comes much cheaper 
than that put up in bottles as ‘‘ Liquid Court Plas- 
ter,” ‘Liquid Cuticle,” ete, 

Oat Meal CRACKERS.—“ Miss A. R.,” wishes 
some one would contribute a recipe for making 
such oat-meal crackers as are sold at the stores, 


CioTHEs Motus.—‘ Mrs. C. 8. R.”? As we have 
often stated, woollen clothes and furs, put up free 
from moths and their eggs, in some tight box—so 
tight that there is no crack or erevice or hole large 
enough for a knitting needle to pass through, will 
come vut all right next fall. These two things are 
to be observed : see that there are no moths im the 
articles, and put them up so that none can get-in, 
We have lately noticed in some of the city stores 
‘Moth Barrels for Sale.” These are exceedingly 
neat and handsome little kegs or small barrels, 
made of fancy wood, but ‘as tight as a drum.” 
The articles being stored in these, and the head 
put in place, are not only moth-tight, but probably 
air-tight. This is a modification of the old method 
of packing woollens and furs in a whiskey barrel. 
There is no virtue in the whiskey, but a great deal 
in the tightness of the barrel—the only “ tightness”? 
due to whiskey that is to be commended. 

REOIPES FROM OnI0.—‘‘Mrs. E., T. K.,”’ of Xenia, 
O., in sending ‘the following recipes, accompanies 
them by a letter, in which she says: ‘‘ We have 
dear ones in the ‘far West’ who would the more 
heartily welcome your paper to their fireside for 
our contributions.”’—This is a pleasant thought, 
and should encourage our house-keeping friends to 
send their coutribntions, that, through the medium 
of the American Agriculturist, they may meet the 
eye of friends at a distance. 

1. Grandma’s Quick Cake.—Two eggs, one cup 
sugar, one tablespoonful butter, one-third cup milk 
or cream, one cup flour, one heaping spoonful bak- 
ing powder; mix the baking powder in the flour, 
stir all together briskly a few minutes, bake in two 
sheets in a hot oven. This cake can be prepared 
and ready for the table in twenty minutes. 

2. Graham Pudding.—To three pints of boiling 
water add one teaspoonful salt, and stir in graham 
flour until you have a thin mush; have -ready one 
well beaten egg, stirred into one-third cup cream, 
add this, boil a few minutes, mould: in small 
saucers. Serve with sugar and cream. 

8. Breakfast Cakes.—Prepare, the day before it is 
wanted, some soft corn-meal mush; if too hard, 
thin with warm water to the thickness of pancakes, 
add graham flour, enough to make it drop from 
aspoon; bake on buttered pans. A good sub- 
stitute for fried potatoes. 

4. Custard, with Frosting.—Yolks of two eggs, 
well beaten, two tablespoonfuls sugar, two-thirds 
pint rich milk or cream, mix, and while baking 
whip the whites, add a teaspoonful sugar; when 
well done add the frosting and brown lightly. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


In our talks about the “Properties of Matter” last 
month we did not get through with them all. It did not 
need much illustration to show that size was a property 
or quality that belonged to all matter. Then there was 
Impenetrability, a long word to express the fact that no 
two dodies, or portions of matter conld occupy the same , 
space at the same time. Then there came the fact that 
matter can be divided—divisibility is the name for this 
property, and it was stated that there could be no portion 
of matter so small but we could not conceive that it may 
be smaller. Most of the illustrations showing the great 
extent to which matter can be divided, are from the 
solution of different substances in water. One of the 
bitterest of known things is 

THE POISON, STRYCHNINE. 


This is a white substance, looking much like galt; it is 
extracted from Nu2z-voméica, which is the seed of a small 
tree that grows in the East Indies. It is found that a 
single grain of this, dissolved in 1,750,000 grains of water, 
will make that water distinctly bitter to the taste, and 
we may infer that every grain of that water contains the 
1,%50,000th of a grain of Strychnine. Some of the newly 
discovered coloring substances will color a large body of 
water, showing a still greater divisibility than this. You 
have all blown soap-bubbles. I have often thought what 
a wonder a soap-bubble would be, if it could be produced 
only with great difficulty by means of costly apparatus in 
the hands of a person of great skill. But a clay pipe that 
costs but a cent, and a bit of soap, allows every child to 
produce one of the most wonderful and beautiful things 
in the world. Yes, 

EVERY SOAP-BUBBLE IS A WONDER. 


As you blow, the bubble grows larger and larger; then 
come the colors, the tints of the rainbow, brighter and 
brighter; you will have them brighter and your bubble 
larger still—paff! where is the beautiful thing—surely 
not a “joy forever.”’ Well, so great a philosopher as 
Newton, found not only pleasure, but instruction in a 
soap-bubble. He calculated—and if he was wrong, we 
can not prove it—that the thickness (or ¢hinness (?) of the 
film of the bubbie just at the time of breaking, is the 

2,600,000th of aninch! But the bubble is not all water. 
e Every particle of the bubble contains some soap, one 
part of soap in one hundred parts of water will make good 
bubbles, hence it follows that in every 2,600,000th of a 
cubic inch of film, one hundredth of it must be soap. 
This takes us into big figures, as one hundredth of the 
2,600,000th of a cubic inch is !/,7,57¢,000,0000000 trillionth of 
> acubicinch. More than that,every particle of this soap con- 
sists of four different elements, and if we should undertake 
to show how much of each of these was present in each 
2,600,000th of our cubic inch of film, we should get into 
figures quite beyond our conception—into the trillionths. 
HOW MUCH IS A TRILLIONTH? 

To put the figures upon paper does not give any definite 
idea of the immensity of the sum. One writer tries to 
convey an idea of atrillionth in this way. Taking the 
accepted date of the creation of Adam, and supposing him 
to have counted one each second of time, and to have 
kept at it up to the present date (no allowance for sleep, 
sickness, or Sundays), he would not have made a large 
hole in a trillion ; suppose he had- had Eve to help him, 
and the two had gone on counting one each second, they 
would be counting now with a fair prospect of having 
told off their trillion in the year 11800, or 10,000 years to 
come.—A trillion is a good many! But this illustration 
is only to show how excessively divided the soap must 
be in the 2,600,000th of a cubic inch of soap-bubble film. 
We have dwelt quite leng enongh on this property of 
matter. The next we notice is Porosity. You know that 
a piece of bread or a brick is porous, that is, minute 
openings, or “‘ pores,” are found all through these and 
many other substances, but this is not the kind of porosity 
I would talk about, and this brings us to the interior 
structure of matter. Some illustrations of the extent to 
which matter may be divided have been given, but it is 
now generally believed by philosophers that however 
much we may divide matter, there is a point beyond 
which division is no longer possible, and*that all matter 
is made up of particles so small that no human eye, with 
the most powerful of microscopes, has ever seen them, 
yet there seems to be no doubt that such exist, and they 

ARE CALLED ATOMS. 

This word afom is from the Greek words, meaning that 
which can not be cut, or divided—the ultimate particles 
of matter. How exceedingly minute these must be what 
I have said on divisibility shows. Another term is also 
used in speaking of matter, molecule, meaning a tiny 
mass. A molecule may consist of two or more atoms— 
thus a molecule of salt consists of an atom each of 
chlorine and sodium. While it can not be proved, it is 


























































































































spheres, and that these do not quite touch one another, 

but have spaces between them. This is inferred from 

Other properties of matter, but more especially from 
COMPRESSIBILITY. 

There is no form of matter, so far as known, that can 
not be made, by pressure, to take up less space than at 
first, and we shall see by and by that there are other 
reasons for thinking that there is space between the 
atoms of all matter, however solid it may seem to be. 
But I have already given you enough to think over. Do 
not be impatient, I shall get to the experiments in due 
time. I wish you to think carefully over this and the 
last talk, for we are now building our foundation slowly, 
and the structure will go up more rapidly when that is laid. 


The Fourth of July. 


How many of you have asked your friends these few 
days past, ‘‘ What are you going todo on the 4th’ ?— 
Among boys there is but one 4th, and that is the fourth 
day of the present month. Every boy thinks he must 
do something on the 4th, and he begins to think of it 
days and weeks beforehand. He musi not only dosome- 
thing, but that something must be different from what 
he will or can do on other days, or other holidays. Well 
what are you intending todo? Why should you do any- 
thing on that day, any more than on the 3rd or 5th day 
of the month? Perhaps you would find it difficult to 
answer this—and in that you would not te behind many 
older people, who would perhaps answer; ‘to celebrate 
the day,” but if asked why it should be celebrated, would 





"be puzzled for an answer. It willmakea good beginning 


for a celebration for all hands, girls as well as boys, to 
find out, if they do not already understand it, why this 
particular day is to be celebrated. No doubt that many 
of you, the older youngsters, know that it is the day on 
which the DecLaRaTiou oF INDEPENDENCE was made. 
Independence of what? And why was it made? Get out 
your history or whatever book will tell the story, and in 
the cool of the morning, make these points quite clear. 

Then what is the DectaraTion? This should be read 
on every 4th of July, at least. The reading of the 
DeciaRATION will make a capital celebration of itself. 
Let the youngsters of the family, or of the neighborhood 
do that, whatever else is left undone. Then for the rest 
of the day, there are so many of you that we can not so 
well tell you what to do, as what not todo. In the first 
place, don’t get overheated, but keep cool, and avoid 
whatever will make you tired and cross before night 
comes. Don’t fire pistols, guns, or cannon, or any- 
thing of the kind. The list of so-called accidents from 
these is a sad one, don’t add to it. Don’t use fire- 
crackers—some won’t heed this. Many have saved their 
pocket-money to buy these snapping torments, and think 
there can be no sort of a 4th of July without crackers. 
If you have bought them, the best way is to get rid of 
them as soon as possible.—Don’t fire them near the road 
to frighten horses, don’t fire them anywhere near the 
buildings or hay or straw stacks, but go where they can 
do no possible harm. As to those horrors called squibs 
or serpents, they have caused many a death—have noth- 
ing to do with them. Do nothing that can injure person 
or property. Enjoy all you can in a sensible manner. 
Sing, shout, play games, have a pic-nic—but we were 
not to tell you what todo. Do nothing that will make 
you wish that you had left it undone, and may you all 
have a pleasant day, and arise refreshed on the 5th. 





The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


You youngsters who feel impatient that your letters 
are not answered ‘right eff,’ “soon,” ‘* by return mail,”’’ 
must remember what I have already assured you more 
than once—that no inquiry is lost or overlooked, but 
there is good reason for the dclay, and in time an 
answer will come in the paper or by mail. 

THOSE LETTERS BY MAIL, 
what a number there have been of late, and what an 
amount of time they have taken! Still I don’t think it 
right to occupy space by a reply that interests just one 
person, so I answer such questions, when answerable, by 
mail—I say ‘*‘ when answerable,”’ because many of them 
can not be answered by any living person. I can not 
now tell what these questionsare, but each of you, if you 
do not find an answer here, or by mail, may know that 
you have put one of those conundrums to which there is 
no answer....Here is one boy who wishes to know 
‘ ABOUT GAS AND HOW IT IS MADE.” 

He does not seem to know that there is a vast number 

of gases, all made differently. but by the next question, 

asking ‘‘ how to make a balloon,” I infer that he has in 
mind one of the guses used to fill balloons. In places 
where gas is used for lighting, the street-gas is used to 
fill balloons, which must be very large. To make the gas 
used to fill small oiled silk balloons is an expensive and 
dangerous process, and not to be advised for boys. 





supposed that the atoms of matter are minute globes or 





Almost any ingenious boy can make and send up 
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A HOT-AIR BALLOON, 


and I will try at another time to tell you ho: 
... Here is Master J. W.S., who “as be Rebeca, 
our family, as he does not know that we always ex 
the fullname. I overlook it this once. He wishabie 
get some Chloroform to kill butterflies with and th 
druggist would not let him have it. No doubt the pica 
gist followed the law, as Chloroform, being sometim ‘ 
put to improper uses, is classed among dangerous thin, : 
and not to be sold toevery one. He would sell it pa 
father or other well known grown person, or you can ; 
to your family physician, tell him the use to which oe 
will put it, and, if he is a good-natured Doctor—most 
Doctors are good-natured—and knows you well, he will- 
no doubt give you a prescription for it, ané the druggist 
will then furnish it....Here is the father, “@, P.» of 
one of our boys who wishes to know about something 
that may interest the boys also: ‘‘ What is meant by 
THE TEMPER IN METALS?” 

The term temper is used very loosely, but to temper a 
metal really means to regulate its hardness, and the 
“temper” of a metal refers to its hardness and clasticj. 
ty. Take, for example, steel, which is the most fre. 
quently tempered. If you havea steel rod and heat it 
bright red, and then suddenly plunge it into water, the 
steel will become very hard and brittle; if the water jg 
ice-water it will be all the harder. Such steel may be 
ground to avery fine edge, but if you undertake to bend 
it, it will break like a pipe-stem. Take a bar thus treat- 
ed and made brittle, heat it red-hot, and allow it to cool 
slowly in the air. and it may-be twisted intoa knot with- 
out breaking, but if made into an edge-tool it will be so 
soft that it will soon become dull. Now, between these - 
two states—very hard and brittle and very soft and yield- 
ing—there is every degree, and to bring the steel (or other 
metai) into the proper condition for the use to be made 
of it, it is to be ‘“‘ tempered,”’ that is, the hard and brittle 
steel has its hardness reduced and it is brought to the 
desired hardness or ‘‘ temper,” and this is done entirely 
by peculiar methods of heating and cooling, each work- 
man having his little trade secrets for accomplishing this, 
To “ temper” a metal is to bring it to the hardness re- 
quired for a particular purpose... .“‘J.B.,”” Decorah, Iowa, 
has lost a Canary, a good singer, through the attacks of 

LITTLE RED LICE. 

He put some of these under his American Agriculturist 
Microscope, and saw what seemed like ‘‘ big red crabs.” _ 
He wishes to know what will get rid of these and not in- 
jure the bird. I once knew an old German who kept 
many Canaries, and had great success with them. He 
had a fine strain of capital singers, and made considera- 
ble money by raising and selling the birds. I noticed 
that for each breeding cage he had a piece of Canton or 
cotton-flannel, and this he put on the cage at night, the 
fuzzy side down. I asked what this was for, and he told 
me that the lice would gather in these pieces of flannel, 
and in the morning he would scald the cloths to kill the 
lice, dry*them, and have them all ready to be put on 
again at night. This is very simple and easily tried. 
Allowing the birds to bathe frequently, and mixing a 
little aniseed with the gravel on the floor, are said by 
the books on birds to be the best preventives of lice. 

















Illustrated Rebus.—We have not 
had many rebuses of late; this, when made out, will. 
be found to state if not a proverb, a truthfal saying. 
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some Lessons in Practical Ento- Our Puzzle-Box. Metagram Puzzle—An Omission, — Last 
mology. month we told what a Metagram Puzzle was, and gave 





Mr. Watcuman: (Complacently). How nice itis to 
be secure from these fellows. An ingenious and persis- 
tent, but a poor deluded creature. He is perhaps worth 
watching. 

Szconp Mosquito: (who has a “‘corner.””) A wise (?) 


ABBREVIATIONS. ~ 

1, Behead and curtail (remove the first and last letter 

| ofja a. stone and jeave a domestic animal. 

2. Behead and curtail a coniferous tree and leave part 

of a circle, 

3. Behead and curtail a Turkish officer, and leave x 

forest tree. \ 

* 2 aga and curtail a game bird, and leave a pinch 

or blast. 

| _ 5. Behead and curtail a motive power, and leave a 

beverage. Tsoua. 

SQUARE WORDS. 

1. Agirl’s name. 2. To attract. 

| 3. A fastening. 4, Tools, Nip. 


2. 1. Ashell-fish. 2. An avenue. 
3. A lady’s name. 4. Ground grain, 
LITTLE ONE. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
belies © > nnd dae atelier 
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CONCEALED FLOWERS. 

1. The acconnt is now in good shape on your ledger. 
2. Seth, are belladonna pellets what I need? 
3. Mr. Speaker, I rise to enquire —. 
4. What is the matter, O Senator ? 
5. Ada, is your watch enameled ? 

GEOGRAPHICAL BLANKS. 
(Make sense of the following sentences by filling the 

blanks with names of Capes.) 

1. Do not —— for ——lest you should meet with —. 





and thoughtful man—I think I can use him in my busi- | 
saat | 





W// oe 

Mr. Watonman: (thoughtfully). He is working very 
hard now, and I think he will get in after all. 

SECOND Mosquito: Pretty tough work, but I agree 
perfectly with the rare gentleman. 








b A 


Mr. Warceman : (Enviously, or at least a little pained 
at the mosquito's success). In at last! How smart he 
feels!! He evidently works for a purpose. 

Szconp Mosqurro :—“ And go do his sisters and his 
Cousins and his aunts.” 








directed to ‘* Aunt Sue,” may hereafter be sent to ** The 


2. The —— was sounded for ——. Some one would 
not keep——of the——which was fullof——-. AnEpax. 


REVERSED WORDS. 
(Fill the blanks with words that read backwards and 
forwards the same.) 
1. I am going,—,with my consins——,——and,—, 
and with little——Smith to see the—., 
2. This apple is——than that. 
3. =r brother——asked me to keep——about the 
wicked——. 
4. Toads and lizards are——by some idolators. 
5. The country was——as far as the—could reach. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
(Every other letteris dropped, commencing with the first.) 
—g—i—u—t—r—i—t—e—o--t—e—]—h—n—t—e—o—t 
—s-—f—l—n—m—s—n— b—e--m—l—y—-e—t—f—a—. 
Joun W. WHEATLEY. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1. Lam composed of 27 letters: 
My 1%, 1, 25, 22, 10. 2, is an article of food. 
My 8, 13, 17, 15, 5, is an article of table furniture. 
My 21, 12, 23, 18, is an article of clothing. 
My‘11, 16, 6, 14, 22, is a fish. 
My 7, 8, 20, 26, 19, is an unpleasant sengation. 
My 7%, 4, 9, 24, is what a certain famous bird did. 
My whole is a sensible proverb. 


2. Tam composed of 12 Ietters: 
My 8, 9, 3, 4, 5, is to reprove. 
My 2, 6, 1, 5, is used every week by the laundress. 
My 7%, 10, 11, is a propeller. 
My 1, 12. 4, is a cushion, 
My whole is a flower. 
CROSS-WORD, 
My first is in carrot but not in beet, 
My next is in humbug but not in cheat, 
My third is in merry but not in gay, 
My fourth is in April but not in May, 
My fifth is in ocean but not in sea, ‘ 
My sixth is in sugar but not in tea, 
My seventh is in apple but not in pear, 
My eighth is in rabbit but not in hare, 
My ninth is in stupid but not in slow, 
My tenth is in arrow but not in bow, 
My eleventh is in wicked but not in bad, 
My twelfth is in cushion but not in pad, 
My thirteenth is in partridge but not in game, 
My whole is before you, pray tell the name. 


MOLLIE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
Crarapes.—i. Aspire. 2. Ionian. 8. Hattie. 
METAGRAM.—Princess: in which may be found the words 
ress, rip. pin, rinse, (in the puzzle the 4th item should have 
een printed “to wash,” instead of “to walk ”) and sip. 
Cross-Worp.— Wintergreen. 
TRANSPOSITION.—Pots, tops, spot, stop, post. 
Rippie.—Pair, pear, pare. 
Brsiicat EnrgMa.—Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. 
CONCEALED SquaRE Worp.| Pr.—Those who can not 
keep their own secrets, ought 


LIST not to be entrusted with the 
i ne c secrets of others. 


TORN ANAGRAMS.—1. Mathemat- 
ics. 2, Onslaught. $. Accoutrements. 4. Triumphantly. 5, 
Floundering. 6. Confidentially. 7%. Energetically. 8, Pro- 
miscuous. 9. Gooseberries. 10. Disconsolate. 
ENIGMATICAL SToRY.—The star spangled banner. 
Puzz.r.—(Acrostic.) Plenty. 


Hovur-Guiass Puzz1e. Beet Rais 

0.—1472) 2436903 3 CY, 

Fr 4 A g a Democritus.) . 

URN Brsrrcat Dovsie Aoros- 

R us N TI0.—SARAH, Lypta.—1. Saul. 

CORAL 2. Allegory. Reed. 4. 

FRIENDS Abishai. 5. Hosea. 

Torture, CHARADE.—Independent. 





Puzzles, answers, and such matters as were formerly 


the picture for the puzzle, but some how the descriptive 
matter was left out, and the affair was rather more of a 
puzzle than we intended it to be. Let us try again. You 
will find, on page 282, last month, a central picture which 
stands for a word, from which word can be made the 
other words represented by the objects around the pic- 
ture. You are to fix upon the word for the picture, and 
then try to make the others from the letters in that, 


How Russian Farmers Live. 


It seems a long time since we have had a talk about 
the ways of people in other countries than ours—and for 
a variety we will take a peep at the way in which the 
Russian farmers live—and this of course will include 
the Russian farmers’ boys and girls, We hear much 
more now about Russia than we formerly did, and we can 
hardly take up a paper without finding something about 
Russia. To be sure. it is not all pleasant; we read of 
the great war with Turkey, of the plague, that dreadfut 
disease, being in Russia, of political troubles in St. 
Petersburgh, Moscow, and other large cities, of the kill- 
ing of officers, of the sending of people to Siberia to get 
the troublesome ones out of the way, and besides many 
other matters, we hear of the peculiar people called 
Mennonites, coming to this country. This is perhaps 
the best thing that we read now-a-days of Russia, for 
these Mennonites are peace-loving, industrious people, 
who come here in large colonies of families, settle in 
some part of the far-West, and form villages and towns 
of their own, where they lead quiet and useful lives. 
Their grand-children will be as good Americans as the 
best. But we were to say something of how the Russian 
farmer lives at home. The engraving, fig. 1, (see next 
page) of a farm village in the great wheat region of 
Central Russia, the neighborhood of the river Volga, 
where the country is generally level. The Russians have 
one custom which is common in the farming districts of 
Europe generally. Instead of having each house near — 
the center of the farm, and the houses a long distances 
apart, as with us, the farmer does not generally live on 
his farm, The houses are built in a village, with may be 
the barns and granaries near the house, or on the home 
lot, but the land that is cultivated may be two or three 
or more miles away. The people have to travel far and 








Fig. 2.—RUSSIAN MUD COTTAGE. 


spend much time in going to and coming from work, but 
it makes farm-life more sociable, as the people can see 
one another and enjoy many things that are not possible 
where all are scattered far and wide. It might be well 
if we adopted something of this plan in this country; 
both methods have their advantages, and people are slow 
to give up their old ways. Onc writer says that he 
travelled in that part of Russia for miles and miles, and 
saw nothing but wheat field after wheat field, varied 
with wide tracts where horses and cattle pastured, but 
no fences anywhere. At last he saw some curious green 
objects in the distance shaped like enormous pears; at 
length he made out that these were cupolas of the charch, 
and before he was aware of it, he was upon the village, 
with no other warning than the barking of dogs. Russian 
farmers, like poor people everywhere, kecp an abun@- 
ance of worthless curs. This writer gives (fig. 1) a pic- 
ture of the first of these villages he saw.. The small log- 
houses are all alike, and arranged in several rows, with 
wide streets between them half a mile or more long. At 
one‘end of the village is the church, with its edd cupolas, 
at the other the larger house of the land-owner (not. 
shown) who rents the farms to the tenants. Small gran- 
aries—the square huts without windows—stand in the: 
middle of the street, and long rows of tall poles, show 
that water is raised here by the old fashioned well sweep. 
In some places, where logs can only be had by hauling 
for great distances, the villages are of mud houses, built. 
of bricks merely dried in the sun ; one of these houses is 
shown in fig. 2, and these, while they can not be called 
handsome, are said to be very comfortable in the long 
cold winters. Pigs, poultry, and curs, run at large in 
the streets, and when a stranger enters these make a 
great fuss. Nota very atttactive picture of farm-life you 
will think, yet many thousands of people live in just 
this way, and it is well to know it. Compare such & 
farm-house as one of these with one of ours—your own, ~ 





Doctor,” No. 245 Broadway, New York, 





it may be, with all its pleasant surroundings without,. 
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and the many home comforts within. If the comparison 
makes you the more contented with your own—and it is 
@ fact, that boys, and girls too, are more apt to compare 
their own lot with that of those who are better off, than 
with that of those who are more poorly off than them- 
selves—if, we say, a comparison makes you better appre- 
ciate the home, such as it is, and brings that content 
without which no home can be happy—then it will be 
well that you have taken a glimpse at the way farmers 
liye in Russia. Recollect “‘ There is n° place like home.” 


<=_o— 


Hunting the Woodchuck. 


The Woodchuck is one of the most common wild ani- 
mals in the United States east of the Mississippi River. 
I wonder how many boys and girls within this great 
Woodchuck region have seen, run after, and perhaps 
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THE WOODCHUCK HUNT.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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ravines in proximity to clover and grain fields, but it has 
been my observation that they are specially fond of such 
situations. It is no rare thing to find their burrows and 
mounds of dirt scattered over the level fields and their 
winding paths running from them to some favorite feed- 
ing ground or watering place. They do much damage to 
crops, and obstruct the reaper and mower by their hil- 
locks of earth and treacherous holes. Woodchucks, as 
they feed upon various crops, and are especially destruc- 
tive to clover, are considered a nuisance—a common 
enemy, which every farmer’s boy feels that he has a right 
to hunt and destroy. All who have tried it will agree 
with me when I say that they are not easily caught, and 
it is sometimes a serious matter to get rid of them. 
Their burrows are so long and deep that to dig them out 
of house and home is not an easy task. Some people, 
with more noise and expense than success, load the hole 























VIEW OF A RUSSIAN FARM VILLAGE.—(See preceding page.) 


been scared by this stout, broad-headed, black-eyed, pro- 
yerbially plump-cheeked, short-legged, and altogether 
rather fat animal? I remember, when a boy, they some- 
times called me ‘‘as fat as a woodchuck,”’ and I some- 
times thought they took me for a real one when I was 
sent under the low barn and into all sorts of dark holes 
for the eggs in stray hen’s nests. The Woodchuck by no 
means confines himself to river banks and the sides of 





(suppose it to be an old one or while the inmates are out !) 
with powder, plug it up, and by means of a fuse attempt 
to blow them up. Todrown them out is not an easy 
task, especially if the soil is dry and the burrow is long 
and nearly horizontal. They are sometimes poisoned 
with strychnine put in some food and dropped near the 
entrance, but there is danger in this, as the wrong 
animal may get. the poison.—When I was a boy I 








es 
spent much time ig making 
“dead = falls,” which were 
set at the entrance of many 
a Woodchuck’s hole, but if 
my memory is correct, I never 
secured a single specimen in 
this way. At first I used to sit 
behind a distant fence, expect- 
ing that I should have the fun 
of observing the capture, and 


should do provided several traps 
should spring at the same mo. 
ment; but those hours grew so 
long, and my expectations faded 
away so rapidly, that I wag 
s00n content to visit my “dead 
falls’ at distant intervals 
and at length gave up all hope 
of catching a Woodchuek in 
that way. The “trap” was too 
plain to their sharp eyes, and 
with due caution “ they passed 
by on the other side.”—] think 
that it was the next scason that 
the steel-trap was employed; 
but the old fellows had learn. 
ed my intentions, and with al] 
my pains they came ont ahead, 
I thought I did everything 
needful for successful trap. 
ping, but success did not follow, 
Several times the trap would be 
sprung and carried into the idle, 
but upon pulling it out, with 
throbbing heart and anxious 
eyes, there would be nothing 
more than a few hairs, It 
would have been just as easy 
to have written that I came 
off a hero with a fine stock of 
skins to show for my work, but 
the truth is preferred. I did 
not get back the interest on my 
money invested in the traps, 
I never even got all my traps 
back; but I do not lay that up against the Woodchucks, 
Boys who would hunt this pest of the farm with some 
degree of success, should have a faithful and. resolute 
dog who can dig and bark. With a long sapling—you 
may be able to make it so uncomfortable for the Wood- 
chuck, that in the very face of danger he may be made to 
leave his hole. If he lives beneath a stump pile ora 
stcne fence, as may be the case in the picture, so much 
the more fun, because it gives each boy a greater op- 
portunity to be active in the fight. As the-matter stands 
in the engraving, we would not ensure a capture of the 
prey ; the head of the horizontal youth in the foreground 
seems to be in more danger than the Woodchuck. It 
will be sometime before'these boys get back to the place 
where they unceremoniously left off hoeing the corn, and 
the neighbor’s boy who heard the fun and is hurrying to 
the rescue, will doubtless linger until the supper-bell— 




















that powerful magnet of the farm—draws him home. 
A word of caution, drawn from experience—boys, if you 
have ‘*company ”’ at home—some city cousins perhaps— 
and you wish to mect them in the parlor—when yon are 
looking for woodchucks, be careful that you do not thrust 
your long pole into the subterranean home of a peculiarly 
defensive and offensive creature, which an Irishman call- 
ed ‘‘a foin spotted eat,” UnciE Hat. 


pictured in imagination whatI & 
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uns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints are strictly pure 
oo | , 30 Paints, and contain no water. They see the 
eet an and most economical Paints in the world. 

sumers at prices 


FINE TEAS jeer of mice 


n before. These jixe qualities seldom reach the interior 
tag sold only in ls arge cities and among the very wealthy. 
Send for reduced price-list, and compare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA (€0., 


8 Church St., N. Y. City. 





supplied to con- 


Pp. 0. Box 4236. 


Toes Protruding ! 


Soiled Stockings! 
SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 
wHaT THEY NEED BE. 





either the (A.S.T. co) 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 


TIPPED SHOES. 
“ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
MATIC tog Glass Holder, by mail 
» 10c.—Circulars Tree. 
es 38 Dey St., N. Y. 
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at. ey, 
BIRCH er ce 


{1 30c,—A 
HA S Birch’s 
J. Ss. 











, improvement for 1879. 
THE ‘SAFETY my PLAS? 


A. mh ST ro VE "Perfect 
for all kinds of be napene and Heating 
Irons. Always yond? on reliable. The 
most eat far Sen ove made and the 
Cheapest —y for circulars. 

Manut’g Co. 
LPHIA. 


e hit 
1128 CHESTNUTS + PHILAD 
> NFA () N 
year vicinity, send 


anD- IN VAL 
VOOLRICH & co., 


If you can’t procure Ridge’s Food in 
6 cts, in stamps, with full pega to V 
Palmer, Mass., and a can will be sen 
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Steam - Engines. 
FOR 1878 AND 1879. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than ~~ Boe ged in the mar ket. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing experience, 
with reputation maintained and success ests ablished. 

Send for Circulars, descriptive, and Corton ony 
als poncerning our’ PORTABLE § ARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STHAMENGINDS. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Ys 





THE 


HARTFORD AUTOMATIC 
~ U M ad 2 


Water Driven to any Hight 
and Distance by Com- 
pressed Air. 

Country Houses Supplied Cheaply and 
for Bath Fanner Closers, Hot and Cold 
Wels ay of Fre: h Wi for Stock F 

enty of Fres ater for Steck _on Farms, 
i best Pump for Irrigating, supplying Railroad Tanks, 
and for Mining purposes. 
For Circular and Price-list oddress 


Manufacturer of the Hartiord Automatic Pump, 
(Successor to the Hartford Pump C 
Cor. _£or. Sigourney and Cushman Sts. Hartford, Cb, U.S. A. and Cushman Sts., Hartford, Gt, U.S. A. 


PWJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire tiga 2 tat 
Cements, &c, Senp FoR DESCRIPTIVE 


H.W. JOHNS! M’F’C CO. 87MAIDEN EN LANE, EN. Y, 


Y Nd 
er 


DMlottty N 
Rina a = Siures in of] colors and other 
splendid Saeaices Do not fail to see the splendid July 
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The Best, the Cheapest. 
CHNUINE WALTHAM WATCHES 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 


NICKEL, OR PLATED CASES ARE 
EVER SOLD BY US. 


NO BRASS, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Silver Key Winders, $%9.90.........former price, 813 
Silver Stem Winders, $13.70......... former price, $18 
Gold Key Winders as low 8...............cccsceceeesss 838 
Gold Stem Winders a8 lOW A8...........scecceeeseceeee $50 


Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the. vari- 
ous grades and sizes, with prices of each, and explains our 
plan of sending Single Watches without risk to any part of 
the country, no matter how remote. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





We send the-Price List free of postage to all who write 
for it, czcept $0 hose who want to act as agents or those 
who ask ounts. We have ro agents, and make no 
Gece Waatoean 





The Lightning Peach-Parer. 





The only practical Peach-Parer in the world. 


Gives universal a gaa Sold in all large markets. 
Send $1.50 for samp 
GOODELL ‘COMPAN Y, Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., and 95 Reade St., New York. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 








per t, with 

) e in carriage or putting 
on. - in last a Hie stuns, Send 
for full description and prices to the 














IRON-eCLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 
THE my vile from 
Perfect Milk Pail ne a 
' irt and 
dung, 2nd trom the 


ere of the 
stable, whic th give the 
armas Ved anima 
A seat for the 
milter’ holds 14 ain $ 
can not be steppe 
nor kicked over he 4 
the cow; the milk 
strained ‘before enter- 
ing it. If you desire 
parer, more wholesome 
and nt milk, 
be  $2.00for at Tar dare and foaeoe 
ever before, sen ora or get circulars and induce 
thes eve wae to 3 a ozen. Also dealers in all kind 
of Da‘ upplies. dress 
Schr? SUPPLY. CO., 


P. O. Box 416. PONS Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Sar VOLUMES OF 


American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteent 
to the Thirty-seventh. These volumes contain more so 
and interesting information on all matters pertain nedin 
the Farm, Garden,and Household, than can be — = 
books costing three times as much money. Price 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent od aid. $2.80. 


THE “oR EAM 99 OF THE 


STRAWBERRIES 


FOR i879, 


are shown in our Colored Plate, illustratin bee’ 
eight best sorts; which, together with our M 

Culture (by bastet A a fullcrop can be obtained in Ten 
Months from time of scotingie will be mailed free to 





all on application by letter 





PETER HENDERSON & CO, 
Seedsmen and Florists, 
35 Oortlandt Street, New York. 





as et PE RE aS 
New Edition—Revised and Enlarged. 


The Shepherd's Manual, 


A Practical Treatise on the Sheep. : 
Designed Especially for American Shepherds, 
By HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The first edition of this Manual has been so well received, 
and the letters acknowledging indebtedness for assistance 
derived from it have been so many and so emphatic, that 
the author has the best of reasons for presenting this new 
and enlarged edition to the public. It is intended to beso 
plain that a farmer, or a farmer's son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock suc- 
cessfully, and to be so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather some suggestions fromit. The author 
feels, with enlarged experience since the first publication of 
the volume, that he can still more confidently than before 
encourage the young shepherd to accept this Manual asa 
guide and a counsellor. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 


Three Practical Books Just Published. 
AMES’ ALPHABETS. 


Adapted to the use of Architects, Engravers, Engineers, 
Artists, Sign Painters, Draughtsmen, etc. This work has 
been prepared with especial reference to the wants of 
Architects, Sign Painters, and Draughtsmen. Architects 
will find examples of the most common words in use on 
their drawings, so that if desired they may be transferred 
directly to their drawings, “ with instructions in regard to 
tracing and transferring and the preparation of India Ink.” 
This will be especially valuable to Architectural Students 
and Amateurs. Sign Painters will find fancy and shaded 
letters especially adapted to their wants, while every alpha- 
bet in the book will be found suggestive. 1 oblong vol., 
handsomely bound in cloth, price, post-paid, $1.50. 








Two Valuable Reference Books for 
Architects, Mason Builders, &c. 
CAMERON’S 


PLASTERER’S MANUAL. 


Containing accurate descriptions and illustrations of tools 
and materials used in Plastering. Description of the ap- 
pearance and action of every variety of lime and cement; 
instructions for making all kinds of mortar ; instructions 
for doing all kinds of plain and ornamental plasteriny; cis- 
tern building; form of contract; useful tables; many im- 
portant recipes, etc. By K. CAMERON. 

PRICE, CLOTH, 12mo., % CENTS. 


FOUNDATIONS & FOUNDATION WALLS, 


Pile Driving, Building Stones and Bricks, 


Mustrations of Foundations, Pier & Wall Construction, 
Mortars, Limes, Cements, Coneretes, Stuceos, &e. 
60.- ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Practical explanations of the various methods of building 
foundation walls for all kinds of buildings. Table of the. 
weight of materials, etc. The kind of materials used, the. 
loads sustained and the sizes of wall piers, etc. Use of piles 
in foundations, with terms, etc. Plastering, mortars, limes 
and cements. Extract from New York Building Laws, with 
notes, by Geo. T. Powell, Architect and Civil Engineer, N. Y- 
To which is added a treatise on foundations, with 
illustrations of the method of isojated piers as followed in 
Chicago. By Bauman, Architect. One weg ; 
Cloth. PRICE, $1.50. 

Either of the above books sent postion: am. seattes we. 
price hy 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,. eS) 
25 ax, New Yorm. 








RO dy. Price % 
w realy. JENNINGS BEST uy. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, 0 Y. | 
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~ ‘TURNIP SEED. 


All grown from carefully selected Roots, 
The following varieties will 
be mailed age upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed: Karly 
hite Dutch, White Strapleays, 
Red-top preety, Cow-horn, 
improved merican — Ruta- 
haga, Long White French, 
German, Large Yeliow 
Globe, 10 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 75 cts. per pound. 
Prices for larger quantities to dealers, either 
in bulk or packets for retailing, will be given 
upon application. 15 cts. per pound may be deducted when 

orde y express. 


Our Turnip Seed Circular, 


ng many hints of the great value of this crop and full 
Mon fang fi i VEGETA 









od 
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Dor 


rections for its cultivation. Also a list of V = 
and DS for sowing in August 


and mber, mailed free. 

‘Fiowen Sens "FOR ant SOwINnG.—20 varieties Hardy 
Annuals and Perennials, $1. 

Our pr ORS ATALOGUE OF DUTCH 
BULBO s Hoots TAD SMALL FRUITS: 
about 50 pages, beautifully illustrated, will be ready for dis- 
tribution Sept. Ist. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
enclosing Ten Cents ; regular customers supplied gratis. 


SILVER HULL BUCKWHEAT. 
ob2iS Yous by mai 81-08. sue 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 4,129, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


100,000 PEACH TREES 
of over 60 best varieties, to suit all sections of the country. 
attention given to the best market varieties. Also, 
Wilson Early tatinny, and other Blackberry. 
Strawberry Plants by the million, and all small fruit J a 
A large stock of Apple, Pear. Cherry. uince, and other 
fruit and ornamental trees, at low rates. Send direct to the 
Nursery for what you want. No Travelling Agents. For 
Circular and Prices, address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Vil- 


lage Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 








tity, at very reason- 
Plants set in 







Catalogue free to all applicants. 


E.P.ROE, 


Cornwallson-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
POT GROWN STRAWBERRIES. 


Over 20 of the Best Varieties. Good Healthy Plants. Most 
varieties now ready at low rates. For Circular, address 
Cas. Buack & Bro., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES. |Ready July Ist. 


Pot 


G ROWN. Red Bank, N. J. 
SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY. 


Porarews plants of this, the best Strawberry, <~4 July 
ist. Noted for its great vigor, produceivences, arge 
size, and best Mined or market and family use. 
wee ye price list of this and other varieties free. 
Ad 8 J. L. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
GROWN IN POTS. 


Price List sent free. Address 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Eureka Strawberry Huller. 


Sent by maii for 10 cents each. Address 
NKER 


8. 
288 Common street, Lawrence, 











Agents wanted. or 


JOHN SAUL’S 


er ae of New, Rare, and 
eautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beautiful Plants are offered. among Praceens, Crotons, 
and other fine foliage plants, with a rich collection of Green- 
d Hot-honse Plants; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice Roses; Dahlias, ete. Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to others 10c.—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. ¢. 
POMONA NURSERY—% pcre ie, fears, fe 


market, Trees and Plants for sale, gives valuable experience. 
Send for catalogues. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


Cae e ren and TOMATO Piants in jorge quantities, 
and a general stock of Greenhouse Plan Send for 
G. B. CLARE, Fiorist, Scranton, 
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A. HANCE & SON, 









ALLATHE NEW SORTS 


A eteL 
OF RON E On a 


6A Full Crop in Ten Months.?* 


S “Al GROWN y 
kPLEA NTs. 
Now ready. Alsocommon ground-layers. 


VERY FINE AND VERY LOW IN PRICE. 
A descriptive pamphlet containing full instructions 
for cultivation, and a colored plate of Suarpess, the 
splendid new variety, free toall applicants, Address 
Js XT. Lover 
[Formerly with 4. Hance & Son, tate with Z. P Roe,) 


Little Silver, Monmouth Co,, N. J. 
ALE THE COOD OLD: SORTS: 








$1.50 per 1,000. 10,000 $10. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. Circulars Free. 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, Factoryville, Pa. 








To those who wish to procure their 
seed DIRECTLY FROM THE CROW- 
ER, | offer my Vegetable and Flower 


Seed Catalogue FREE. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


RUE’S PATENT 
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CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN 
Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
New York. 








| Failing La 
&| tilizer forall crops. No 
experiment necessary. It 
has proved its value by 
years of actual use all over 
the world. We can supply 
the best Bone Dust made. 
Bone for Chickens a special- 
ty. Send for circular. 

.H. MORGAN &CO., 

Toledo, O. 
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INSECTICIDE. 
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Newest and Best Varieties, 
INCLUDING 


“ SHARPLESS.” 


Grown in Pots and ready for shipment in 
July. Ne 
FREE. Adagg * 









descriptive priced catalogue 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N, Y 





















, WHEAT DRILIS 
@ (8 and 5 hoed) 
‘or sowing Whe 
po i Barley, in fallog 
or in standin 
Force feed con 





‘VICTOR ” One-Horse 
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a CRAIN DRILL. 
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Manufactured only b 
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(Send for circulars.) EWALD OVER, Indianapolj 


BARGAINS IN 
NEBRASKA: 


CHOICE FARM LANDS 


AT 


Less than Half their Value, 


I have some valuable plots of land in Nebraska, compris. 
ing between two and three thousand acres, which can be 
had for cash at very low figures. They were selected with 
great care, and comprise some of the choicest farm 
lands in this magnificent State, which is now being so 
rapidly settled. They will be disposed of in a body, or in 
lots of 80, 160 acres, etc., as different purchasers may require, 
These lands are sold because the owner’s business arrange- 
ments have been so changed as to require his presence here 
at the east for some time to come. Were it not for this, 
they could not be purchased for double the money, The 
country is settling all around them, and there are neighbors, 
Schools, and Churches, close at hand. , 

Here isa great opportunity for those who haye some 
means and wish to purchase farm lands in Nebraska for 
cash instead of buying them on time at very much higher 
figures. Those who contemplate going to Nebraska should 
not delay purchasing their lands though they can not move 
their families this year, inasmuch as all of the good land is 
being rapidly taken, and the prices are naturally becom: 
ing higher. 

As an investment, it is a good thing to purchase good 
lands now anywhere in Nebraska near railroads, since the 
increase in value will put money in the pockets of the 
holders. No one need answer this advertisement regarding 
these particular lands, who is not prepared to buy for cash. 
The price per acre has been fixed on a cash basis. Nore 
duction will be made, and no time offers will be considered. 
Address immediately, 

C. A. H., Post-Office Box 74, New York City. 








POTATO BUGS AND COTTON WORM. 
London Purple. 


(Trade 
Mark ») 


Superior to and one-third the price of Paris Green. Manufactured only by HEMINGWAY 
London, Eng., New York P. O. Box 990, who will forward address of nearest desler from whom cahoie Oy ee 
—————EEEEEEEE es _—_______—} 
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RAW BONE 
i SUPER PHOSPHA 
) STANDARD GUARANTEED 
200lbs. ~f 
MANUFACTURED BY i 
WILMINGTON, DEL, ; 
See 
22g RST PRORTSTVILM NY Oop f 


Analyzes 2%@ 


«¥' 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


For the last ten years under the supervision of a 
whose whole time is given to our business. Vi mat refemer of Ces 4 
ducts, are carefully analyzed ; under no other system can 4 reliable fertilizer be made. 
package bears a correct analysis of its contents of plant-food, which analysis we 
true in every particular! A long experience. complete works, and large 
business, enable us to buy raw materials and manufacture our goods, to the best advantage, 80 
that we sell the best quality of goods at th: lowest possible price ! * 
fertilizer is a“ complete manure,” containing every element required, ind in proper pro 
portion, to produce any crop, and is especially noted for its superior mechanical cone 
dition, very dry, and finely pulverized, in perfect condition tor broadcasting or drilling. 
| oy aly Sea net _— Pieicessn on per cent Axelete Phosphoric Acid, 2@3 
ash. Price, per ton. elivered on cars or vessel. in New York, f a, W - 
ton, Del., or Baltimore, Nett Cash. I ey: 
per cent will be allowed from this price. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., 


All raw material, «s wel! as finishe 


uare 


Our “ Plow 


er cent 


When ordered in lots of one ton and over, a discount of five 


Wilmington, Del 


28 South Wharves, Phila.; 16 Bowley’s Wharf, Baltimore; 40 S. Broad St, Atlanta, Gas 
2ad &t., below Poplar, Macon, Ga. 
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Victorious at the » Paris Exposition, 1878. 


FARMERS FRIEND 
= and Fertilizer Drill, 





Receives the Gold and Silver Medals. Also the GOLD 
MEDAL of the AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND, at a field trial November 19th, 1878, 


The Cone Gearing and Double Force Feed al- 
ways give it preference on trial with any other. 

We make plain, fertilizer or spring hoe Drills of any.size, 
with Force Feed Grass Seeder. Patent Hoe Shifter and 


surveyor free. 
Greater inducements to purchasers for 1879 than ever. 
For circulars, etc., mention this paper, and address 
FARMERS FRIEND WEG co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


FARMERS, 


LOOK AT THIS! 


The undersigned have come ‘into | possession of the follow- 
ing articles, which they will dispose of at a BARGAIN. 


Prairie King Gang Flew: eS 
Prairie a King § Sulky Plo s 
Champion liking Cultivator, 
Tartle Pulverizing Harrow, 
Flexible Smoothing Harrow, 
Star Sub-Soil Plow, . 
Star Sub-Soil Plow, . 
Victor Horse Hoe, e 
Champion Horse Hoe, 
agie Corn Planter, . 
Eagle Seed Drill, é 
Eagle Seed Drill, ¥ 
Cpper Wheel Hoe, . 
lipper Wheel Hoe, . 
These goods are samples madeby the best manufacturers, 
have never been used, and are ready for immediate use. 
Address RAND, AVERY & CO., 417 Franklin St., Boston. 


The PEERLESS 





LIST PRICE. 
3 

















Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Segner— Stra wt teserying Rye_ Threshers— 
ay and Lever Powers—The Howland 
fat Ml ll—-Grain Fans and Corn Shellers. 
Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and have re- 
eeived the highest testimonials and cannot be excelled. 
B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


THE oeee 





THE“ HAGERSTOWN? DRILL 


Most successful Grain-Drillin use. Canchan 


quantities of seed while in motion. Strong, durabie, 
and simple, with Pin or Gum Spring Hoe and Grass 
Sower. &@~Standard Fertilizing Drill. 


THE “VIC TOR’ 


DOUBLE HULLER 4a 
Clover Machine. 49 









‘or Descriptive Circular and Price-List 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. y 
advertisement, Hagerstown, 


€ you saw 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Champion of the World! 


THE 


Champion Grain Drill. 


mf emt wa 


ae ir oe 
5B tra\s % 





With or without Fertilizer, or Grass Seeder 
Attachments, or Gum Spring Hoes. 

- Ithasa perfect force feed Grain Distributor that will 
sow accurately all kinds of grain without the least injury to 
the seed. 

UNEQUALED AS A CORN PLANTER. 

Fertilizer attachment can be relied upon to sow all 
kinds of commercial manures whether dry or damp in any 
desired quantity. 

Draft Light, Construction Simple, but durable. 

Liberal discount to cash customers. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 








First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers -and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam- 

t Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses. Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. 


Ys 
Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial. 


1879. —-LEVEL TREAD 
HORSE POWERS. 
Awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the 


International Exposition. 
HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 


Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulater. 








Horses’ feet stand level on floor of Pewer; labor and fa- 
tigue of the horse diminished ; power increased ; money 
saved. Smooth-shod horses work on ‘them better than 
rough-shod @n the old style Powers; have a slower walk for 
horse. These Powers are single or double-geared, for one 
or two horses, with the only successful SPEED REGULATOR 
in the world. Wealso haye the simplest, ost desirable and 
cheapest Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners, for one or two 
horses, These Powers and Machines will do more work, 
with less labor for horse or operator, than any other; pro- 
nounced superior by Nia Bg wen Have on record in 
our office a large list irst Premiums, Diplomas, and 
Medals of State and County Fairs in the United States. We 
are the Proprietors of the Patents and Sole Manufacturers: 
ESTABLISHED IN 1840. §2%" Send for Circulars, and learn of 
the great success of these Machines. Address 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


es 
tri 

CHUROH’S HAY = 
ELEVATOR & CARRIER TR 


Best in use for mowing away hay in barns or 
stacking, peng | adapted for eit aa, purpose. 
Has no 2 ‘or ie, Me track ‘Is dara nde 
justing and is ae 4 Bodies int 4. tt reoe nae 
Ht 4 i te: sen 

-ductio on trial. Send fe . % perrens 
















‘po.ue 





irculars and Price List to °9 





‘or spect rms for 
tion. Price within reach of gl te pend f for nd for aeccpi ve i 
Manufacturers, Faved eae McHenry Co., ¢o 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & 00,, 


Battle Creek, Mich. | 
: ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
“ViILBRA-“BOR” 
THRESHING MACHINERY. 
less Grain-Savi 


r Match Time-Saving, 
{ig and Money-Saving 1 hreshers of Mar day” Oper. genera- 


tion. Beyond all rivalry for Rapid Work, Perfect 
and for saving Grain from Wastage. eenine, 





TEAM Power Threshers 
NI} on of Separators made otitis = ister ry. ,Specta , 

Unrivaled Steam Thresher nes, 
OU, both Portable wnd Traction, with Bre mrs 
ments, far beyond any other make or kind, 

HE ENTIRE Threshing Expenses (and often 

three to five times that amount, can be ew by the 
Extra Grain SAVED by these Improved Mac! 

RAIN Raisers will not submit enor- 
G mous wastage OF Grain ant ana d the inferior to, the done by 
all other machines, when once posted on the difference, 

OT Only Vastly Superior for Wheat, 

Barley, By e, and itke Grains, but the ONLY ee 
Thresher in Flax, Timothy, fa eet, sad like Seeds, 
Requires no ‘*: attachments? rebuilding” to change from 
Grain a tee 

rough Workmanshi Elegant Finish, 
| bernation by Parts, Completences of Equipment, etc., 
our “ VIBRATOR ” Thresher Outfits are Inc comparable. . 





VELOUS for Simplicity of Parts, 
M42 less than one-half the weunl Ry, of and Gears. akes 
pe igs: with no Litterings or oe ae 
of parators Ranging 

y Ady Six to Twelve-Horse size, and Be ste, ot M 
ed Horse Powers to match, 
ek Particulars, Cal 

write to us for Dlustrated th, Ria 7 which we Sy 





OF MERIT 
at 
CENTENNIAL, 
Send for Catalogue, 





Received Medal 


AND 
HIGHEST AWARD 


STHAM ENGINES, 


A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 
Cheapest and best forall go 


Lage le and du- 
rable. a io Horse Bow- 
ers and 


Saw, ae AND Coz 
Mitts, Grins, Presszs 





























completein every dee gian 
sei’ beukpaa tale ™ 
cheapest Vert= By 


AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. La gee promptly = 
5 VerticalE: wi ithout 
MH erticalEn, ith or withou 
“@® wheels, cneineny = 
co ent, economical. and gz 
rs fie = 





The Farquhar Guparenee 


(Warranted 






SEPARATORS, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. pe sae ger York, Pa 


Hutchinson's Patent Adju 
rm right , $2.00. 
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THE SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE FIELD, 


BECAUSE 


THE ONLY PERFECT PLOW. 


Sold in less 
than three 
Years. 


Perfect Workmanship. 










‘TeMaye, 1Ajled 


POSITIVE EVIDENCE OF ITS VALUE. 


READ THE TESTIMONY. 


THE EVIDENCE. 


MAYVILLE, N. Y., Oct., 1878. 
Your Plow suits me. It cleans the best of an Plow I 
ever used. It is just the thing. W. H.C E. 


Mirna, N. Y., Sept., 1878. 
I recommend -—~ -r try =~ of your Plows ‘before 
urchasing elsewhere. lam using one, an 8 
est Plow i ever used. *'D. P. HORTON. 


Mt. Jackson, Pa., Nov. 20, 1878. 
NTs :—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, and am 
satisfied that it does better work and in every respect 
Plow that I have ever use 


GE 
fully a 
JOHN R. HAYES. 


surpasses an. 
mit A Yours truly, 


BROADALBIN, N. Y., July 27, 1878. 
Gents :—I have used_your Plow, and consider it the best 
in the market. I would not sell the one I have for $100, if I 
could not obtain another like it. J. B. CHAPMAN, 


WoopsrTook, Ct., January 24, 1879. 

We, the undersigned, have each within the past year be- 
come the owner of a “Chilled Plow” from the celebrated 
manufactory of the “Chilled Plow Co.,’’ Syracuse, N. Y., 
and we do not hesitate to say that we believe this implement 
= be a2. a -_ valuable invention, and should be in 
the of every farmer. 

- RY T. CHILD 


HEN 
FOTION SAMPSON, 
STEPHEN MORSE. 


Mr. Jackson, Lawrence Co., Pa., Nov. 20, 1878. 
Mr. W. C. Hopper, Agt.: 

Dear Sir:—The Syracuse Chilled Plow bought of you this 
fall gives perfect satisfaction. I have used your Plow to 
low twenty-eight acres, and [ find that the Syracuse Chilled 
ow is the best Plow for all kinds of ground that I ever 
used. I think I can plow much moré ground in the same 
time, and one-third easier, than with any other Plow. 
Respectfully yours, W. H. HOPPER. 


WEBSTER, Mich., June 4, 1878. 


Dear Sir :—The § se Chilled Plow that I purchased 
of you is, I think, the most perfect Plow for — use 
that Lever saw. { have plowed with it some of the worst 
soil I ever saw—it being low. mucky stuff, that I have tried 
to plow before with three different kinds of plows, and the 
Syracuse Chilled Plow is the only one that would work at 
ail in it, and that done its work very nice, and for draught 
and ease of handling, I think ithas noequal. I have lent my 
Plow to two of my neighbors, and they join with me in its 
praise, pronouncing it to be the must perfect Plow they 
ever saw. Mine is the two-horse, No. 1. 

Yours, respectfully, D. F. THOMAS. 


Sam. MOLAREN: 


Orrrer CreEx, Mercer Co., Pa., March 11, 1879. 
PackaRD & Co.: 


Gents.:—In reply to your note of the 5th inst., regardin: 
the merits of the use Chilled Plow, I would say, that 
have used, during the last forty years, almost every pattern 
of Plow, from the corn size to the heavy Eight-Horse 
Railroad Plow, and can honestly say, that the Syracuse is the 
most aoe for farm use that I ever owned. It will turn 
down heavy tangled clover and cover cvery blade, and leave 
the surface clean and loose, and will work equally well in 
dirty stubble. It will turn a sod up hill, and unless thrown 
out by stones, will keep in the ground with but little 
attention the plowman. The head-gear is so well ar- 
ranged t:.at it can be set to the work as needed. and the draft 
is very — It isin fact the plow that every farmer needs. 

ery truly yours, M. D. SCURRY. 











THE REASONS. 


They are a more durable Plow than 
any other in use. 


They will clean in-any soil superior 
to the best tempered Steel Plows. 


They possess the like superiority over 
any Cast Iron Plow, and their draft is 
twenty-five per cent less. 


We have this season 40,000 of our 
Plows in the field, and every plow is 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


Our Plows command a higher price 
in market than any other Chilled Plow. 
We do not enter into competition with 
manufacturers of inferior Plows as re- 
gards prices, any more than they com- 
pete with us as regards quality. Our 


_Plows are, however, practically the 


cheapest plows ever put into the field. 


Each purchaser of one of our Plows 
is furnished with a guarantee if he de- 
sires it, giving the name of the purchas- 
er, his residence, date of the purchase, 
style of plow, and the name of the agent 
by whom the Plow was sold. To the 
guarantee is attached the corporate 
seal of our Company. 


Wherever a colter will work, the 
Jointer will work, and do all that the 
colter can do, and much more effectual- 
ly. When the Jointer Point needs re- 
placing, the farmer can replace it by 
loosening one bolt, with a new point 
that will cost him but twenty-five cents. 
This is a great saving over the time and 
expense required to re-face and sharp- 
en a colter. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE EVIDENCE, 


PANAMA, N. Y., May, 1878, 
T have bought and used one of your Plows, and J consider 
it in all respects the best Plow I ever used. 
LOREN B. SESSIONS, 


} CANFIELD, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1878, 
GENTLEMEN :—I took two of the Syracuse Chilled Plows 

on trial, this fall, and find them all you recommend them to 

be. MARTIN NEFF, 


Hupson, Ohio, Dee. 7, 1878, 
Dwar SrR:—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow bought 


of you, and am satisfied it does better work, and in every 


way surpasses any Plow I have ever used. 
WENDEL KROEHLE, 


Hupson, Ohio, Dee, 21, 1878. 
Dear SrR:—I have used a Syracuse Chilled Plow, bo t 
of you last summer, and am satisfied that it runs easier, 
cleans better, and does the best work of any Plow I have 
ever used. My men fully agree with me. 
‘ JOHN MACK. 


LIBERTY, Ohio, Sept. 21, 1878. 
ANDREWS, HILL & C 


6.2 

Gentlemen :—I have used one of your Syracuse Chilled 
Tron Plows bought from you this fall, and put it in competi- 
tion with an Oliver Chilled Plow that I bought last spring, 
and find upon trial that it possesses many points in its favor 
over the Oliver Chilled Plow, and I do not hesitate in > 
it is by far the best general pees plow I have ever 4 
and cheerfully recommend it to any n want of a first-class 

low. JONATHAN KEEFER, 


NEw PHILADELPHIA, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1878. 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLow Co.: 

Gents. ;—I took one of your Plows on trial with those of 
other manufacturers, and among them was included the 
Oliver Chilled Plow. I gave each of them a fair trial, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing your Plow superior to 
them in all respects. It holds easier, cleans perfectly, and 
draws lighter, and runs steadily where the otner plows 
would not, I also think it pulverizes the ground and leaves 
it in the best shape of any plow I ever saw. It will pay 
any farmer wanting a plow to give it a trial. 

J. B. WALLACE. 


DEERFIELD, Mich., June 7, 1878. 
Mr. BURNETT: 

The No. 1 Syracure Chilled Plow I bought of you last 
spring, [ can unhesitatingly say is the general pur- 
pase plew that I ever used. After using it upon my farm, I 
ent it to several of my neighbors for trial all of whom, 
without exception, pronounce it a number one plow for 
business. 1n this section some of the Chilled Plows fail to 
clear in our sticky soil. No such objection has occ 
here with the Syracuse Chilled. It runs light, holds easy, 


and turns admirably. 
Yours truly, ARMON BARRITT, 


FREDONIA, Mercer Co., Pa., Mar. 12, 1879. 
Packard & Co.: 

Dear Sirs:—I take pleasure in stating that I am well 
pleased with the Syracuse-Chilled Plow. I have tried it in 
sod and stubble ground both, and it gave perfect satisfac- 
tion ; and I tried it in clover from fifteen to eighteet inches 
high, and it turned it down so that you could hardly see® 
stalk, and there were several of our best farmers saw it 
work, and they said it beat anything they ever saw. As re 
gards scouring, where I could not get another plow to turn 
without clogging, the Syracuse Plow turned it without a bit 
of trouble, and I would say to any farmer that stands 
need of a plow to try the Syracuse before purchasing any 
other kind, as I think it is the best. 

ours respectfully, JAMES McCANN. 
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ADRIANCE REAPER ON THE ROAD, 


ADRIANCE, 


PLATT & COQ., 


Manufacturers of Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, and the Adriance Reaper, 


Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


165 Greenwich St. (near Courtlandt St.), New York. 


The ADRIANCE isa light, strong, simple, efficient REAPER, which will work well in all kinds 
and conditions of grain, and combines more good points than can be found in any other. It has a 
folding platform, and is in all respects worthy to rank with the Buckeye Mower, 

The BUCKEYE has for 21 years held its position asthe LEADING MOWER and REAPER of THE 
WORLD, because it is superior to all others in the principles of its constraction. It isthe only ma- 
chine which has given entire satisfaction to the farmer; its AVERAGE DURABILITY has 
been MORE THAN DOUBLE that of others, and the COST OF KEEPING IT IN REPAIR LESS 
THAN ONE-HALF .—Prices Reduced to the lowest point at which the high standard of excellence in material and 


workmanship can be maintained. Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail, 











APPLE GRATER. 





This Grater is first-class in oven respect ; has iron cylinder, 
fron frame, steel knives, be ape le — and is not sur- 
passed for quantity or quality of work 


PRICE REDUCED TO $40. 


For catalogue of cider machinery and other information, 
valuable to cider-makers, address 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MONTCOMERY’S 


Improved Rockaway Fan. 


222 First Premiums. 15 Silver Me aes 
*Gold Medal at Md. Institute in 1878 
and 15 First Premiums at — Fairs. 

o good Farmer can 
afford to be without one 
of these Fans! This 
@. universally known Fan 

h has been victorious in 
and has 
ef thou- 
rmers_ all 
over this dornter. It is 
the best and cheapest 
Fan made for the sa 
and planter. It i 
only Fan that will, of 
fectually take out of 
wheat the great Vir: ginky t 
trouble * “Partr idge Pea,’ 
Prices reduced. 
for circulars and Rice lists to the ms abubucbarers, 

> 
ss. 0 Sieert St., 

Mannfacturers and Dealers in Standard Goods, Gen'l Aste. 
for Cornell Shellers, Big Giant Corn and Cob 
Mills, Studebaker - Wagons, &c. 
















Bebicen. Ma. 











Send | 











Ragan's Cider Presses 







Not liable to 
ret out of order. Gives 
universal satisfaction. 
Manufactured only by 


power. 





| Cheaply obtain one or more of the back 


“the best workers and the beef is unexcelled. For light © 


| spread, the ground is harrowed, and the seed is sown. 





|| hundreds of letters that we write it is impossible for us 








containing a f Items, reign many 
good Hints and Pct rly awe throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, i want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 256, 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel« 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 











numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri« 
culturist, containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume. +. 23 


Plowing In Clover.—“ F. H.,”* Wood Co., Ohio. 
To plow in clover is an excellent preparation for wheat ; 
but it is not well to bury it too deeply. Just enongh to 
cover the clover is right. It will be best to take a crop 
of hay and plow in the second growth, not deéper than 4 
or 5inches, Then work the surface well with a cultiva- 
tor or harrow until fine, and drill in the wheat. The 
more a clover god is worked with the harrow the better; 
to roll the ground after plowing would be advisable, to 
get the soil compact. 




















Adamant Plows.—‘ 0. A.,”" Belmont Co., Ohio. te 
While theré are many other good plows, the Adamant A 
plow, which was described in the American Agriculturist 
June, 1878, is an excellent one, and deserved all that was 
said about it at that time. 

Devon Cattle for the Dairy.—“ T. F.,” Cecil 
Co., Md. The Devons are the oldest known breed of 
domestic cattle, and have been highly thonght of on ac- 
count of their usefulness as draft oxen more than on any 
other account. Since oxen have gone out of fashion as 
draught beasts, the Devons have declined ; this has-also 
been helped considerably by the greater prominence 
given to the Shorthorns for beef. Notwithstanding, the 
Devons are good cows, give rich milk, and yield the best 
butter, but they do not hold out very long; the oxen are 





























and rough pastures there are no better cattle. It is a 
mere matter of fashion that they have been neglected for 
a few years past. Their day will doubtless return again, 





Lime and Manure.—“E. E. W.,” Venago Co., 
Pa, It is a common practice in Pennsylvania to apply 
lime and manure together in preparing for wheat or rye. 
The manure is plowed in lightly, and the lime is then 


There is nothing objectionable in this practice,. On the 
contrary, Pennsylvania farms and farming are hard to 
beat, and their system might be followed elsewhere. 


“6 Wrigglers.2°—“J.R.H.," Hudson,O. With the 








STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


SPRING 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 


at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 


No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 


Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 


THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


WHEELER PT 9 bade co., 


| 
Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Carrier, Grap- 
ling Fork, Pulleys end 
aon For unl ig Hay, 

rain, * Beans, Corn Stalks, 
aes or in bundles, ete. Can 
be used in any mage 9 Also, 

Improved ftacking Appara- 
tus. Send for Cireular, and 

get valuable information. 

E Vv. R. Gardner & Coa., 

Johnson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 








_ FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 














| tor ber the question of each one, and the reply 
| as it refers to what has been written. When you say 


|| that ‘the wrigglers are not the larve of that musical 
| bird, the mosquito,” then we can only reply that the 


| venient method of applying salt, as we can hardly sup- 
| pose that there is any efficacy in the beef. 


| fistulous, the pipes should be cut through freely; then 














made to it, therefore your note is not intelligible so far 


wrigglers that you are talking about, and the insects that 
we know as wrigglers are two very different things. 





Curing Warts.—‘‘J. C.,” Northfield, Ct., writes 
that a number of warts that he had upon his hands sud- 
denly disappeared. It occurred to him that he had 
shortly before repacked some corned beef, and had his 
hands thoroughly covered with brine. Since then, when 
warts have appeared, he has cured them by rubbing them 
with a bit of corned beef. This is probably only a con- 

















Abscess in a Cow’s Leg.—“ 0. C. M.,,” Meigs 
Co., Ohio. Abscesses or suppurating swellings may oc- & 
cur from bruises or other injuries. They are not likely t 
to he occasioned by internal discase. To treai them, they : 
should be laid open, and if they have by neglect become 










inject into the opening a solution of 10 grains Nitrate of 
Silver in one ounce of distilled or rain water, until the 
diseased parts are sloughed off. After that, treat with 
Compound Tincture of Myrrh or some other stimulant, c 
and keep the parts clean by washing with Carbolie soap 
and water, and protect with a bandage. Giving a few 
doses of Hyposulphite of Soda may help the reniedy. 
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Cultivating Wheat.—“T. E. B.,” Hutchinson, 
Kans. Wheat may be drilled in, in rows 12 to 16 inches 
apart, by stopping up every alternate spout. This will 
leave it in condition to be worked with the Travis wheat 
cultivator. The advantages of cultivating wheat, are cer- 
tain and sufficient to induce wheat growers to practice it. 


Bloody Milk.—‘“L. N. Z.,” Lansing, Ill. When 
acow gives blood in the milk, it is a symptom of inflamed 
or congested udder. The usual remedy is, to give a dose 
of cooling medicine, 8 to 12 oz. of Epsom salts, for in- 
stance, and afterwards half an eunce of saltpeter daily, 
for a few days. The udder may be bathed in cold water, 
and the food should be light. Heavy milkers are fre- 
quently troubled in this way. 





Raising Water.—‘ J. K. C.,”’ St Louis. To work 
a pump with compressed air, some motive force must be 
used to compress the air. It is a principle of mechanics, 
that indirect or secondary action, requires more force, 
than direct acting, other things being equal, because there 
is more machinery to move, and more friction and inertia 
to overcome. The simplest motive pewer is a windmill, 
and ifa “‘Universal” pump were attached to it, water 
could be raised to a tank with little trouble. It would 
work night and day, without close attention. The 
method of raising water up an incline by means of one 
of these pumps is described elsewhere. 


Breeding an old Mare.—“ L. M.,” Washington 
Co., Pa.. There is nothing to fear in breeding a mare at 
the age of 13 years. Many older mares, Goldsmith Maid 
the famous trotter mare, for example, have reared colts. 





Veterinary Journal,—‘ J. H. J.,” Polo, Ill. An 
excellent veterinary journal is published monthly, by the 
faculty of the American Veterinary College, of which Dr. 
A. Liautard is President. The address is 141 West 54th St. 

‘Quarter or Third Pitch.—‘“H. A. S.,” 
Whatcom Co.,W.T. The terms quarter, third, or half 
pitch, mean that the hight of the peak of the roof is as 
far above the Jevel of the plate as a quarter, third, or half 
the width of the building. Thus, if a building is 24 feet 
wide, a rise of 8 feet perpendicular in the roof will be 
one-third pitch, and the length of the rafter is easily 
found by the well known rule of mathematics, viz., the 
length of the diagonal is equal-to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the two sides. 





Barley or Oats.—‘C. B. H.,” Perry, N.Y. Barley 
weighs 48 or more Ibs. to the bushel, oats, 32 or less ; 
the husk of oats is 15 to 20 per cent of the weight, and it 
is poor in nutritious quality. Consequently barley should 
be worth at least 50 cents for feed, when oats are worth 30. 





When to use'the Roller.—“H.” The roller is 
used for compacting the soi] about the seed, and for break- 
ing the lumps. The ground should therefore be rolled, 
either before the seed is sown, or immediately after it. 
Generally it is used after the seed is sown, as a last finish 
tothe surface. To roll a field after the seed has grown, 
and the crop is above the surface, would not be beneficial. 





-¥o Protect Animals from Flies.—The 
plague of flies has come down from historic times, and 
re-appears annually. These pests are nearly everywhere. 
They worry the horses in the fields, deprive them of rest 
at night, and keep them stamping so violently in the sta- 
ble, that to sleep with an open window if the house is 
not far off, is nearly impossible ; they trouble the cows, 
and render the milking laborious, and in the house they 
are intolerable. They most abound in filthy places, and 
where the scent of decaying matter invites them. Atten- 
tion to cleanliness would mitigate their attacks upon 
horses in the field and stable. Washing the sweat from 
the animals, plentiful use of water and plaster in the sta- 
bles, or diluted carbolic acid scattered about, and dark- 
ened windows, will drive them out of stables. A linen 
or cotton covering for the horse when at work, will save 
him and the driver from annoyance. A clean darkened 
stable for the cows, will have but few flies. 

How to Keep a Cow.—“C. R. M.,” Seneca Co., 
Ohio. There is no book which is precisely suitable as a 
hand book for the owner of one cow, although there are 
several which treat of the management of cows and cattle, 
but they are too discursive for your purpose. 





Increase in Immigration.—The unsatisfactory 
state of affairs abroad, and various circumstances, indicate 
that a very large number of European farmers are coming 
to this country,—well-to-do men with considerable, if not 
large capital. “The States,’ is known everywhere as the 
** promised land, flowing with milk and honey.” Even 
those Icelanders who escaped to America from their un- 
stable land, heaved and shaken by volcanic eruptions and 
earth-quakes,and by virtue of old associations with ice and 
snow, chose their home in northern Canada, have learned 
that there is a sunny Jand in-the south, known as “The 























States." Many of these are pulling up their freshly 
planted stakes, for a migration across our borders. And 
this attraction hitherwards, exists in spite of frequently 
published statements of the ‘‘ oppressive labors” “the 
hard fare ;*’ the “ hugger-mugger life,’’ ‘and the wretched 
diet of American farmers and laborers.”” This sounds 
amusing to us, who see “the rest of the world,” pouring 
its dissatisfied millions upon our continent, anxious fo 
share our comforts, our land, and our varied wealth. 





*$Poctoring Horses.»—“G. W. M.,’’ Gibson 
Co., Ind. Horses or other animals, if well taken care 
of, need very little or no physicing or doctoring. The less 
of this, the better, if care is taken to prevent trouble, by 
good regular feed, and attention, and no over driving. 
** Tellor’s Diseases of Live Stock ’’ gives ample directions 
for preparing and administering medicines, in which 
Law’s “Veterinary Adviser ” is deficient. By washing the 
horses with carbolic soap snds, and letting this dry on 
the skin, the attacks of the Buffalo Gnat will be prevented. 
There is nothing else better for giving a horse an injec- 
tion, than a pig’s bladder, with an elder wood tube, one 
inch in diameter; this should be made smooth and well 
oiled, before it is used. 





To Prevent Horses Gnawing Feed 
Troughs.—“ E. H.,” Springfield, Ohio, writes: ‘ Try 
painting the troughs and adjacent woodwork with tar; 
it seems a perfect remedy.”°-—We have covered the edges 
of the troughs and of the exposed parts of the stall with 
sheet zinc; this és a perfect remedy; the horses let it 
severely alone, after having completely destroyed a set 
of white oak troughs thoroughly soaked with tar. It is 
rather costly, but is cheap in the end. Shect iron 
would be cheaper and probably equally effective. 





Orchard-Grass.—“ J.H. C.,”’ Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 
Orchard-Grass is very valuable ; for some uses it surpasses 
Timothy. It is earlier, grows better in the shade, makes 
a fuller and quicker growth after cutting, and is leafy 
and makes good and nutritious hay, if cut when young. 
It should be sown thick ; 40 Ibs. of seed in the chaff, is 
sufficient for an acre with 10 lbs. of Red Clover. It will 
grow well in an orchard and in open woods. 





Jersey Herd Books.—“ Texas.” There are two 
Jersey herd books; one is the Jersey Cattle Club Herd 
Record, and the other is, we believe, an older record 
than that. The prevailing colors among Jersey cattle is 
fawn and white; stee] gray or monse-color, with black 
points, is a recent fashion, and there are animals with 
some blackon them. A good Jersey may be of any color. 

Self-Binding Harvesters.—‘D. J.,” Perqui- 
mons Co., N.C. A self-binding harvester is made by the 
Champion Reaper and Mower Co., whose business notice 
was conspicuously set forth in our advertising columns 
in June. This binder uses twine instead of wire, as 
do some others, which are objected to on that account. 

Information about Seeds and Crops.— 
“W.T. D.,” and others. In the Hints about work given 
every month, we try to meet most of the questions that 
are constantly arising as to quantities of seed, time for 
sowing, and general management of crops. These hints 
are timely, and being drawn-from actual experience on 
the farm, and in the orchard and garden, will be found 
useful. In the Hints for this month, will be found re- 
marks about sowing millet, buckwheat, and turnips, all 
seasonable information. 

Steel Bits.—‘“L. A. N.,” Cleveland, Ohio. The 
steel bits are made by Crane & Co., Newark, N. J. These 
are really solid steel bits, being manufactured with great 
care to prevent any weakness or flaws in them, and are 
perfectly safe for any horse. 

The Plague of Gophers.—‘ J. 8. 8. P.,”’ Ben- 
ton Co., Oregon, writes, that his crop of wheat last year 
promised him a handsome return, but just as the grain 
was in the milk, the gophers came, and, by the time for 
cutting, it was total loss—the few spots left not paying 
for the labor of harvesting. After passing through his 
field, the gophers made their winter quarters near by, 
and in March last began their work upon the young crop, 


taking all before them. Consequently Mr. P. was obliged - 


to be after them every day, and up to May 20th he had 
killed 225. The pelts he tans with the fur on, and the 
carcasses are used to fertilize his garden. Mr. P. fails to 
say how he killed them; others may wish to know. 
We hope his industry may be rewarded by a good crop. 





Live-foreever as a Weed.--In old gardens 
there is sometimes found the Garden Orpine, (Sedum 
Telephium), more frequently called *‘ Live-for-ever,”’ and 
sometimes ** Aaron’s Rod.” Ifastem be hung up against 
the window, or in a light place, it will go on and grow 
and bloom, its thick succulent leaves and stems contain- 
ing a sufficient store of food to continue the growth. Un- 








fortunately this garden curiosity has, in many pas 
caped and become a weed, and a weed that ee 
stay. No ordinary treatment will kill it, A friena. ar ‘ = 
grounds are sadly infested, called a few days ago te ke 
gestions; he had tried grubbing only to ioctenas tt 
trouble, every bit of root becoming a plant. We enka 
him to cut the plants off even with the ground, and to o 
every bit upon the brush heap and burn it, Then to - 
over the roots a heavy mulch of whatever was at ha : 
bog-hay, straw, tan-bark, saw-dust, whatever would 

cover the roots that new shoots, should they start, conn 
not reach the light. We feel sure that this thorough] 

done must succeed. If any of our readers have had = 
perience in exterminating this rapidly increasing weed, 
we hope they will give others the benefit of ‘it 





Building Boats.—“G. S. V.,” Oswego, Kg 
Full cirections for building a lap-streak bons with at 
were given in the American Agriculturist for October, 
1872. This-and any other number can be had fer 15 cts, 





Profit in Sheep.—" J. F. H.,” Macon Co., Mo, 
There is probably more profit in sheep just now than in 
any other farm stock, Wool is low, but in proportion to 
other farm produce the price is good,—30 to 35 cents a 
pound for wool now, is far better than the same price 19 
or 12 years ago, when other things were more than double 
the present rates. Live sheep are higher now than 
they have been for years. <A well kept flock will pay. 





Disease of the Liver in Poultry.—Dr. J.B, 
Moore, Washington, writes that he has found 2 grain 
doses of ‘* Blue Pill” (“* Blue Mass *’) given every 24 hours 
for several days in succession, to cure the so-called 
chicken cholera, and the similar disease in turkeys, Thig 
disease does not, as generally supposed, exist in the 
bowels, but is a blood disorder originating in the liver, 
and is akin to the hog cholera; it doubtless springs from 
similar causes. Dr. Moore states that he has had favora. 
ble reports from persons who have used this remedy, 





The Millers? National Association,—As- 
sociation, as a means of self protection, is adopted by 
almost every staple industry (curiously excepting agri- 
culture), as providing means for self protection and as. 
sistance. The Millers have State Associations, and a 
National one was recently held at Chicago. The pro- 
ceedings of the Association were marked by an evident 
community of interests between it and the farmers, 
This was shown, in one way, by the liberal ideas ex- 
pressed in regard to seed wheat. The feeling expressed 
by the Association was, that millers should assist farm- 
ers in every possible way to procure the best seed wheat, 
and furnish it to them at cost. An Indiana miller stated 
that he had given out 300 bushels of Mediterranean seed 
wheat the present season at 5 cents a bushel over cost, to 
pay for handling. This’ isan important matter to con- 
sider before the next seed time arrives. It is certainly as 
much to the farmer’s advantage to procure seed of va- 
rieties that are the most salable, as it is to the benefit of 
the millers to procure the best flouring wheat. A mn- 
tual understanding would be beneficial to both parties, 





Poultry-Keeping for Profit.—“ A Reader,” 
New York. It would not be wise for an inexperienced 
person to begin poultry-keeping for profit with several 
hundred fowls at the outset. The probability is, that he 
would have too much on his hands and would fail. This 
has been the common experience,*and every success- 
ful case within our knowledge has grown up from small 
beginning. Learn to succeed with a few, and then en- 
large the business as experience ia gained. ; 





How to Fertilize a Poor Spot.—If there iss 
poor spot in a pasture field, it may be fertilized by plac- 
ing a lump of rock salt there, undera shelter, and turning 
sheep into the field and feeding them a few ounces each 
of cotton-seed meal daily. The sheep will gather about 
the salt and leave a large share of manure there. 


Garget or Caked Udder.—“B. W.,” Vernon, 
Conn. Garget may be very easily prevented. A weck or 
more before the time for calving, the condition of the 
udder should be closely watched. If it becomes full of 
milk, and is inclined to be hard, draw the milk and 
relieve the udder, Feed the cow sparingly, and if in 
good flesh, give only dry hay. If there is any fever, and 
the udder is hard and hot, one ounce of saltpeter may be 
given. When the calf is dropped the cow should be 
milked, and the milking should be frequent; the calf may 
be permitted to suck on the off side while the milk is 
drawn by hand on the near side. This will prevent the 
cow from keeping up her milk, The feed should be light 
for a week, and until danger is past, when it may be in- 
creased gradually. The remedy consists in reducing the 
feed, giving a dose of salts (12 oz.) and 1 ounce of salt- 
peter afterwards, bathing the udder in warm water, and 
drawing the milk with a tube, or injecting a little soda 


dissolved in water if the milk is hardened in the udder. 
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Farm Engines.—“T. T. F.,” Nashville, Ohio. 
The power of a vertical engine is equal to that of a hori- 
tal one, if it is equally well made ; the vertical engine 
occupies put little room. There are many kinds of en- 
nes mentioned in our advertising columns, all of which 
are made by responsible manufacturers, and we can not 


gay which is the best of them. 


Packing Eggs.—‘A. T.,” St. Jo, Mo. There is 
no secret in packing eggs. The material used is **milk 
of lime,” which is another name for whitewash, and is 
prepared precisely as for whitewashing. The fresh eggs 
are packed in a@ barrel, and the lime-wash, well stirred 
and then strained, is poured over them. The eggs must 
h when packed, and must be kept in a cool place. 

Patent Method of Spaying Cows.—“ J. A.,”’ 
w.T. There are quacks abroad who pretend to spay 
cows by some secret processes or by the use of an injec- 
tion, There are no known methods of preventing cows 
from breeding, but the old and common one of removing 
the ovaries. Any person who may be induced to pay $5 
for any other method, patented or not, will lose his 
money, unless he values the experience. 


be fres 





Stomach Staggers, or Congestion of the 
Brain.—* H. C. N.,”’ Freeborn Co., Minn. Long con- 
tinued indigestion frequently acts upon the brain and 
produces congestion, with convulsions or paralysis. The 
symptoms most common are sleepiness, stupidity, shak- 
jng and swaying of the head, irregular motion when 
walking or running, and occasionally frantic actions of 
the limbs or insane and violent frenzy. The bowels are 
constipated and a cough is often present. The proper 
treatment is to relieve the bowels by active purging, by 
giving a quart of linseed oil, and to relieve the brain by 
applying cold water or pounded ice to the head. The 
food should be changed, and enly that which is soft, laxa- 
tive, and easily digested, be given. 





To Learn Caponizing.—“B. 8S. W.,” Wood- 
Jawn, Conn, There is no difficulty in learning the art of 
making capons with the directions given recently in the 
American Agriculturist, and with the instruments there 
described. To begin, kill a young cockerel for the table, 
and then follow the directions; the bird can be used 
afterwards and will not be lost. If the attempt is noi satis- 
factory, try again until sufficient confidence is gained to 
practice on a living bird. After three or four attempts, 
one will usnally be able to make a successful operation. 





Gastric Irritation and Vomiting in Cat- 
tle.—“ W. L. S.,”’ Black Hawk, La. Vomiting, which 
is rare with cattle, is a symptom of gastric irritation, 
which may occur from various causes. Poisonous herb- 
age, indigestion, or nervous disorder may each cause the 
trondle. To treat the difficulty the canse should be discov- 
ered ; if the origin is in the stomach, as is probable, laxa- 
tive and soothing drinks may be given, such as well 
boiled oatmeal or linseed-meal gruel, If there is a large 
collection of gas in the stomach, that should be dis- 
charged by the use of the trochar, or by the administration 
of half-onnce doses of Carbonate of Ammonia dissolved in 
water, and given three or four times a day. 





Hoof O11.9°—‘ D. M.,” Chicago. The best hoof 
dressing is pure glycerine. Crude petroleum dries the 
hoof and makes it brittle. Whenever hoofs are washed 
they shonld be dressed with glycerine. 





Cost of Raising Pigs.—‘G. P.,” Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Avery good estimate of the cost of producirg pork 
may be made from the value of corn. With well-bred 
pigs, such as Essex. Berkshire, Poland-China, and York- 
shire, 43 lbs. of corn will make a pound of pork, and the 
manure should pay the cost of attention. Where corn is 
worth half a cent a pound, it is manifest that pork may 
be produced at half the cost of that where corn is worth 
one cent a pound; excepting the disadvantage arising 
from distance from market, and the freight which has to 
be added to the cost of the cheaper pork. 





Nervousness in Cows.—“ J. H. D.,”’ Adams Co., 
Ohio. If cows “strain and dribble” during milking, it 
isno symptom of urinary trouble. Many cows do this. 
In the writer’s dairy of 20 cows, half of them do this, 
which is only done through nervousness and by nervous 
fympathy of the urinary organs with the udder, while 
the milk is being drawn. 

Liming Sheep Skins and Pulling Wool. 
—"J.C., Jr,” Bethlehem, Pa. Sheep skins should be 
soaked in water 24 hours before putting on the lime. 
The lime is slaked and made into a paste, which is 
spread upon the flesh side of a skin, a second skin is laid 
upon the first with the flesh side upon the lime; and 
others are laid upon these in pairs with lime between the 
two flesh sides, so as to form a stack, in which they 
Undergo a sweating. In this condition they remain for 





24 hours, when the wool can be easily pulled from the | 


skin. The quantity pulled depends upon the kind of 
fleece, and varies from 2 to 6 pounds, or sometimes more. 

Mooley or Polled Cattle.—“H.,” Richmond, 
Va. “Mooley”’ is aterm used chiefly by the Irish to 
designate hornless cattle. Polled is the proper word It 
has been customary among Irish and some English 
drovers to poll their beef cattle, to get rid of the objec- 
tionable horns, and to cause them to be more quiet fved- 
ers. The advantages of this practice has led to the en- 
couragement of naturally polled cattle, and this class of 
beasts bas been greatly improved of late years, until 
there are two hornless breeds of beef cattle, the Angus 
and Galloway, and one of milking cattle, the Norfolk 
(and Suffolk). It would doubtless be an advantage eco- 
nomically to get rid of all horns; but the public taste 
has not yet been educated so far as that. 





White Specks in Butter.—“T. W. W.,” Hud- 
son, Mich. White specks in butter may be caused in sev- 
eral ways. Some milk may remain when the butter is 
worked. The cream may have been kept too long, and 
curdled milk be gathered in the butter; impure salt will 
cause the defect, and in some cases the milk itself is to 
blame. Some cows give milk from which good butter 
never can be made. It is proper to discover the true 
cause before trying a remedy. 





A Cow not to be Bred from,—‘J. P. J.,” 
Ashtabula, Ohio. A cow that has any weakness of the 
generative organs, is not fitfor a breeder. Tendency to 
garget isa positive objection in this respect. Strong 
progeny can not be expected from defective cows. 





Cooling Milk.—Milk cannot be safely carried any 
considerable distance in the hot weather withont previous 
cooling. Where there is a deep, covl well, or a cool 
spring, the cans may be let down into the water and the 
milk stirred until it is cooled down to 50 degrees. A box 
may then be provided into which the cans may be placed 
with ice around them, mixed with cut hay or straw chaff 
to absorb the water as the ice melts. 





Lumber for Milk Rooms.—'P. B. P.,” Dutch- 
ess Co.,N. Y. Pine should not be used for building a 
milk room, on account of its odor. That will pass off in 
time, and will be much lessened by plastering; hemlock 
or spruce, being odorless when seasoned, are far better. 
A good milk honse may be made by lathing and plaster- 
ing outside as well as inside, the outside plastering be- 
ing made with stucco or hydraulic lime cement, and 
painted with ** Asbestos ”’ or similar paint. 

Preserving Manure.—“C. T. K.,”’ Montgomery 
Co., Pa. When it is desired to keep manure for a time 
for future use, it should be heaped in flat low piles, ex- 
posed to the rain, which will keep it moist. With snf- 
ficient moisture, and when packed close by treading, it 
decomposes slowly, and may be kept six months with 
benefit. There is no necessity to put earth nor anything 
else upon it, as there will be no appreciable waste, ex- 
cept in weight, which loss consists chiefly in water and 
carbonic acid. Fresh manure may be spread upon the 
surface at any time during the winter,.or used as top- 
dressing at any other time without serious loss. 





Well Educated Girls.—The St. Paul “ Pioneer 
Press” is responsible for the following, which, so far as 
the education is concerned, is a good advertisement 
enough to fill the halls of the college named to more than 
overflowing, even if the incentive of the last sentence 
were omitted, and to that sentence might be added that 
when such young ladies have the *‘ yes” or ‘‘ no” to say, 
none but good men need apply. We quote: ‘“ At the 
Towa Agricultural College every girl in the Junior Class 
has learned how to make good bread, weighing and 
measuring her ingredients, mixing, kneading, and bak- 
ing, and regulating her fire. Each has also been taught 
to make yeast and bake biscuits, puddings, pies, and 
cake of various kinds ; how to cook a roast, broil a steak, 
and make a fragrant cup of coffee ; how to stuff and roast 
a turkey, make oyster soup, prepare stock for other 
soups, steam and mash potatoes so that they will melt in 
the mouth, and, in short, to get up a first-class meal, com- 
bining both substantial and fancy dishes, in good style. 
Theory and manual skill have gone hand in hand. Vast 
stores of learning have been accumulated in the arts of 
canning, preserving, and pickling fruits, and they have 
taken practical lessons in all the details of household 
management, such as house-furnishing, care of beds and 
bedding, washing and ironing, care of the sick, care of 
children, etc. The girls, we are informed, are also ‘thor- 
oughly grounded in science, mathematics, and English 
literature; but this is of slight moment compared with 
the foregoing catalogue of virtues. If there is anything 
that challenges the unlimited respect and devotion of 
the masculine mind, it is ability in woman to order well 
her own household. Each one of these Iowa girls, it is 





safe to say, will marry within six weeks after graduation.” 





Nuts and Nubbins 


A button is a small event which is always commg off, 

What ship has two mates and no captain? A courtship. 

A man who is good company for himself is always 
_good company for others. ‘ 

If you don’t want to be robbed of your good name, do 
not have it printed on your wahrellic. F * 

The woman that maketh a good pudding in silence is 
better than she who maketh a tart Oy. 

Square umbrellas are reported as the latest things in 


‘Paris. Ours are never round--when wanted. 
Josh Billings says: ‘‘ There is no ‘ect su’ 
wisdom, but silence is the best yet meowobens saga 


It is said that mosquitoes are bred u the waters. 
In that case they will return again poloee enehay days. 


‘*Tommy, my son, what is longitude? "—“A clothes- 
* “Provelt na Because it stretch: 


line, papa.” — , My son.”’—** es 
from pole to pole.” 

A venerable parent about to purchase a piano for his 
daughter, asked t the agent if he *t one with a handle 


in the end, ‘‘so we can all give it a turn once in a while.” 

Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes the 
sense of hearing more acute. A says that this ac- 
counts for the many closed eyes that are to be seen in 
church, 

Father to sleepy boy—‘‘ Come, James, you onght to be 
up with the lark on such a beautiful morning.’ Maiter- 
of-fact boy—“ That’s all right, but how’m I goin’ to get 
up there?” 

Accomplishments. Aunt Florence: “‘And can you 
read yet, Ruth ?”—Ruth: ‘“‘I shonld think so, indeed{ 
and I know geography, and history, and sums, and I’ve 
got two second teeth.” 


‘*My dear,” said a wife te her hus! “T really 
think it is time we had a ouse.’’—** Well, my lov: 
paint it any color you please—red, white, or green will 


suit me,” responded the husband. 

Boots of the thirteenth century are occasionally 
. in London, with skeletons of cats. The 
tions of the boots and cats show that the ancients were 
not much better at aiming than we of to-day are. 

A sceptic, who was badgering a simple-minded old man 
about a miracle and "s ass, finally said: “ How is 
it possible for an ass to talk like a man? *—* Well," re- 

lied the honest. old believer, with mea 
‘I don’t see why it ain't as easy for an ass likea 
man as it is for a man to talk like an ass.” 

At a funeral in Ireland, the clergyman had net been 
informed of the sex of the deceased. He accordingly 
leaned over to the sexton, and said: “hail I say 
‘brother’ or ‘sister ’ here departed.” —“* It’s neither, sir, 
whiepaes the man; ‘‘shure it was only an acquaint- 
ance!"’ 

A young lady hesitating for a word in describing the 
cuncaoter of a young mas who had displeased her said, 


* He is not a tyrant, not ora domi , but — "— 
“D atic’ su ited her fi —“No, bas not 
dignity enough for that ; I think pupmatic would con- 


vey my meaning admirably.” 

This is a boy's composition on girls: ‘‘ Girls are the 
only folks that has their own way every time. Girls is 
of several thousand kinds, and sumetimes one girl can 
be like several thousand girls if she wants to - 
— This is all I know about girls, and father says 
less I know about them the better off I am.” 

Some of the carts and drays for the large city estab- 
lishments are elegantly decorated, and they often bear 
names, such as * Little Mary,” ** Ready Boy,” etc. The 
other we saw a name which, divided up by slats on 
the headboard, was rather eens £ it api thus: 
PICK | LEB | Los | SOM. The sign on the side of a 
large Preserving and Pickling house gives a help to this 
unintentional puzzle. : 

In one ¥ Fe = 4 — a i —mt = 

on was lately he ‘or. the purpose of a) in t 
persons to some of the qovenaanaat chee One of the 
candidates inadvertently spelled the word Venice with 
two n’s thus, Vennice. The examiner, a clever man, but 
not always a correct 8) er, sternly inquired, “Do you 
know, sir, my there ve ut one hen J Venice ? aay bm 
eggs must be scarce there,” was ready reply.’ 
candidate passed. . 

‘“* Ah, yes, my son,” said Mr. Smilly, as he wasstrolling 
under the moonlit heavens the other evening, “ there are 
a great many wonderful things in the firmament; for in- 
stance, there is the constellation of the ‘great bear,” 
which is so beautifully mixed up with the * a. that 

on always have to remember the tail of kg a 
oe handle of the bear, in order to tell the other from 
which.” ° 

SHoot HieH.—A ready-made clothes com 
to one of our Generals at the West thet thers 
killed his-son “ a P and worse 
pairs of 


his ts. ld 
Fane ah Pe ey aul cP nee 
an ous ¥ 
whispered the cloth’ g dealer, “ dot’s all t, but ven you 
come up mit dose vot got ‘or 
kracious sake, Scheneral, tole de soldiers to 
Some time there was a dancing party given ina 
certain neighborhood in gga ome mort of 
present brought their babies, w' noisy perversity re- 
uired too much attention to permit the mothers to en- 


teered to th hil the parents in. 

e young ones while - 
dulged in an old Vi z nla hrepktown. No zooner had 
the women left the babies than their volunteer nurses 


changed their clothes, giving the a of one to an- 
other. The dance over, it was time to go home, and the 
mothers hurriedly took each a baby in a dress of her 


own, and started, some to their 





miles off, ani were far on their way before daylight. 
But the day following there was a tremendous in 
the settlement; mo discovered that a si night 
had ci the sex of their babies; and com- 
menced the liveliest pedestrianism; living miles it 
uired two or three days for the to : 
babies, and as months to restore them to their 
natural sweet ions. So Des ser ie for 
any of the baby mixers to venture into 
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A little fellow began to maul and tease the family cat, in 
the blind hope of turning her into the maui-tease variety. 

A true woman loveth flowers—the kind the new spring 
bonnets are trimmed with. 

“ Two for a scent,” as the di clerk said when a young 
couple entered the store and asked for a bottle of cologne. 

Mrs. Partington says that the only way to prevent steam- 
boat explosions is to make engineers bile the water on shore. 

There is many a man strong enough to hold a bull by the 
horns, and yet not strong enough to hold his own tongue. 

A count per says: “ A child was run over by a wagon 
three years’ old, and cross-eyed, with pantalets on.” 

“Why, Willie,” said his mother at dinner, “you can't 
— eat another plate ot pedaing you? ”’—“ Oh, yes, 

can, ma ;-one more plate will just fill the Bill.’ 

“Love is an internal transport!” exclaimed an enthusi- 
astic t. “So isa canal-boat,” said a practical old for- 
warding merchant. 

“Pa,” said a little four-year-old, “ there’s a poor man out 
there that would give anything to see you.”—“ Who is it, my 
son ? "—*“ It is a blind man.” 

Counsel to witness—“ You're a nice sort of fellow, you 
are!” Witress—“l’d say the some thing of you, sir, only 
I’m on my oath.” 

An old fellow reading a newspaper headline, “ War against 
the Afghans,” said he was glad of it; he never did like 
“them circus blankets.” 

“ What,” said an inquisitive young lady, “is the most po 
ular color for a bride?” We may be a little particular in 
such matters, but we should prefer white. 

It is said that afternoon marriages are the present style in 
England. Can’t be. There never was a marriage before Eve. 
What, never? No never!! 

A coroner’s verdict reads thus: “The deceased came to 
his death by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy in 
the minds of the Jury.” 

The “ Saratogian ” tells of a clergyman at the recent con- 
ference who saw the placard, “ Leave your dog outside,” 
and tried to purchase a dog in order to comply with the 
regulations. 

Mrs. Partington Again.—* Poor man!” said the old lady ; 
“and so he's really” goie at last! po pee was he? 
Dear! dear! to think how that if he’d lived two years more 
he'd have been a centurion.” 

In struggling to make a dull-brained boy understand what 
conscience is, a teacher finally asked, “‘ What makes you feel 
uncomfortable after you have done wrong ?”—“ Father's 
leather strap,” feelingly replied the boy. 

“O, nny !” cried little Tommy at the top of his voice, 
nz | wal acon the biggest ant! It couldn’t begin to get inter 
that door.” Granny was duly excited, but not so much as 
when Tommy told her it was an eleph-ant. 

A widow, intending to d her husband in the 
ment of an hotel, advertised that “ the hotel will be kept by 
the widow of the former landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last 
summer on a new and improved plan.” 

An exchange prints fourteen rules for spoiling a child—and 
the quickest and most certain rule is omitted. If you want 
to spoil a child, give the youngster a didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded pistol to play with. It goes right to the spot. 

A boy from New York went into the country visiting. He 
had a bowl of bread and milk. He tasted it, and then hesi- 
tated a moment, when his mother asked him if he didn’t like 
it, to which he replied, smacking his lips: “ Yes, ma, I was 
wishing our milkman would keep a cow.” 

Miss Susan King recently saw the following advertise- 
ment in a country newspaper: “How to get Rich—A rare 
secret—Send twenty-five cents to George Fullerton, box 413, 
Portland, Me.’ Prompted by curiosity, she forwarded the 
money and received the following reply: ‘* Work night and 
day and never spend a cent.” 

A GREAT MysTERY EXPLAINED.—‘ Why does lightning 
so rarely strike twice in the same place?” Prof. Wortman 
asked the new boy in the class in Natural Philosophy.— 
“Huh,” said the new we A “it never needs to.” And it isa 
little singular that nobody had thought of that reason before. 

Mrs. Shoddy’s views are interesting to those who are 
thinking about keeping a carriage. She says that she has 
thought it all over, and come to the conclusion that brooches 
are a’most too large, that these ’ere coupons are too shut up, 
but that a nice stylish pony phantom seems to be the thing. 

The editor of a backwoods paper is reported to have dis- 
covered a New Testament on his desk the other day. He at 
once wrote an elaborate review of it, and was very much 
disappointed when the foreman brought his copy back and 
told him it was not a new book. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Irish barrister, “it will 
be for you to say whether this defendant shall be allowed 
to come into court with unblushing footsteps, with the clodk 
of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw three bullocks out of 
my client’s pocket with impunity.” 





Mrs. Dunshudder fed a tramp yesterday, because he wore - 


an old army coat of faded blue.—‘ You went through the 
war?’ said the sympathetic soul.‘ Yes'm ; I was a drum- 
mer,” and when the fellow reached the sidewalk he con- 
cluded the sentence, “ for a hardwire store in Chicago.” 


The last man will have an pn | lonesome time of it. 
Nobody to borrow money of ; nobody to dun him or raise 
his rent; no gas meter to make things lively; no book 
agents; no life insurance man, and no oldest inhabitants to 
declare that it is the most remarkable weather we have 


ever had. 
Bookseller--“ What sort of books do you want, sir?” 
“©, such books as a gentleman generally has!” 
Bookseller—“ And how many?” Baggs—“ Wal, my liberery 
is twelve by fifteen, and I want it full.” Bookseller—* Will 

ou have them bound in Russia or Morocco? ” *O, 
don't send so far! Have them bound in London.” 

He has broken his promise to marry the girl, and her father 
wanted a money consideration to help heal a wounded 
heart. The young man said he would consider a reasonable 
proposition. “ Well then,” said the irate father, who was 
seeking justice for his daughter, “ young man, how does a 
dollar and a half strike you!” 

A short time ago a little boy went with his father to see a 
colt. He patted the colt’s head_and made qvite a fuss over 
it, until finally the stable-man told him to be careful that the 
colt did not turn round and kick him. When the little chap 
went home his mother asked him what he thought about the 
colt. “I like him pretty well,” was the re ly. ” He’s real 
tame in the front, but he’s awful wild behind. 


The class in Natural History were being put through the 
facings, and to show their knowledge the pedagogue went a 
little aside from the text-book and asked where down came 
from. There was an awful pause for a few minutes, which 
was finally broken by a little four-foot-nothing with, “‘ They 
get it in the ground.”—“In the ground! How’s that? 
—“* Why down in a coal mine, sir.” 


Milliner (to Captain, who has been buying a hat for his 
e)—“ Tell your wife, if she wants it dressy, to put a 
panache of six feathers poised high on one side, with feath- 
ers curling forward, place a lizard or beetle to hold it, and 
t. another lizard on the band that covers the curtain. 
t’s easy to remember.” The Captain (to his wife)— 
“She said, if you wanted it dressed up, to put a pancake and 
sixteen poisoned feathers curled up forrid, clap on some 








lizards and beetles to belay them with, and cover the lizard 
on the band with your curtains.” 

One of the secretaries of a Church Missionary Society, a 
distinguished man, was about to preach to a colored con- 
gregation, when he was introduced by the regular minister 
of the church,a black man, in these words: “Now den, 
bruddun, I’se heah to info’m you dat Bruddah Blank is gwine 
to preach to res —- He is de Seccatary of de Missionary 
Society, a tinguished an’ a eloquent man-—in fac’, my 
bryddun, he is a soundin’ brass, an’ a tinklin’ cymbal.” 

Snodgrass loaned Smith his scythe sharpener three or four 
months ago, and the home that once knew that scythe sharp- 
ener now knoweth it no more. Meeting Smith the other 
day, says Snodgrass: “Smith, firearms are dangerous 
things, very dangerous; even a scythe rifle will go off.” 
Smith said, ‘“‘ He, he,” ‘but he didn't look a bit pleasant. 
When he got home he threw himself in a chair and his cane 
at the cat, and said he: “ I'll never borrow another thing of 
| Snodgrass if I live a hundred years.” And he never 
will. 


A stranger sat in a corner of the car hence to Boston in 
easy attitude, his feet upon a large black trunk. The gentle- 
manly conductor, going his rounds, at the first station 
pay informed the stranger that the trunk must be put in 

he baggage car. To which the stranger nothing replied. 
At the second station the displeased conductor more de- 
cidedly told the stranger that he must put the trunk in the 
baggage car. To which the stranger nothing replied. At 
the third station the vexed conductor more imperatively 
told the stranger that he must put the trunk in the baggage 
car, or it would be put off the train. To which the stranger 
nothingreplied. At the fourth station the irate conductor 
had the trunk put offandieft. At the fifth station the molli- 
fied conductor, addressing the stranger, begged him to re- 
member that he but did what his duty required, and that 
he had only did it after repeated warnings, and that it was 
solely the stranger's fault. To which the stranger laconic- 
ally replied: “ Don’t care; ’taint my trunk!” 





The Cattle Contagion.—Plcuro-pneumonia, or 
Lung Fever, is a serious contagious discase, which now 
prevails more or less among the cattle of the Middle and 
Atlantic States, extending from Connecticut to North 
Carolina. The region thus covered contains over 6,000,- 
000 head of cattle, and much of the fine blooded stock of 
the country. This malady can be extirpated—as the 
history of its former outbreaks teaches—but only by 
vigorous and united measures. The Health Officers of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, are working 
in union, and a strict quarantine of the infected herds, 
and the killing of all diseased cattle is demanded by 
them. As fresh outbreaks occur from time to time, in 
quarters where least expected, a thorough inspection of 
all herds in the East shou'd be made. While the three 
northern States mentioned, are active in the extermina- 
tion of the pleuro-pneumonia, Delaware, Virginia, Mary- 
lane, and North Carolina are doing little or nothing in 
this direction. There are 35,000,000 head of cattle west 
of the Alleghanies, and should diseased cattle be taken 
from the east into the vast herds of the prairies and 
plains, as may be done at any time, an untold destruc- 
tion of property might result. We are pleased to see 
that the United States Senate has passed a bill providing 
—though ina very incomplete and unsatisfactory man- 
ner—for the prevention of the spread of contagious dis- 
eases among live-stock, and that $25,000 is appropriated 
for that purpose. The first thing to be done is to quar- 
antine all diseased or suspicious stock—first confine the 
disease, and then destroy it by destroying the animals. 

Exclusive Control of Plants.—A friend in 
Howard Co., Md., writes that last fall he purchased of a 
person claiming to represent a certain nursery, plants of 
the strawberry, ‘Sharpless’ Seedling.” This party re- 
presented that they had the whole control of the sale of 
this variety, and that all others offered as that, could not 
be true toname. This season there comes another per- 
son, claiming to represent a nursery in Western New 
York, and one of the best known in the country. Agent 
No, 2 solicited orders for the ‘* Sharpless,” asserting that 
his nursery had exclusive control, and that no others 
could supply the plants true to name. Our friend is in 
trouble, would like to know who has the true “ Sharp- 
less,’ and properly thinks it hard that he should buy 
a few plants at a high price, propagate them to get a sup- 
ply to set ont a bed, and then leara that he has not the 
true kind—and we quite agree with him. Our friend’s 
mistake was in buying of a travelling agent at all, unless 
he had the most positive proof that he did represent the 
nursery as claimed, and that the plants would be sent 
directly to him by the proprietors thereof. There is 
much risk in dealing with these ‘‘agents;*’ there are 
some honest men in the business, but the proportion of 
these to the dishonest is so very small, that in this Jand 
of mails and express companies, there is no possible rea- 
son why the dealings should not be dérectly with the pro- 
prietors of the nursery. As to the exclusive control of a 
plant—when one claims this, it is safe to regard him with 
caution, if not suspicion. The name of the nursery from 
which the plants are said to have come, is not given ; but 
that of the second one is, and we run no risk in saying 
that if the “agent” claimed that this nursery had exclu- 
sive control of the ‘‘Sharpless,’? he did so on his own 
account. The proprietors of the nursery, being men of 
high character, con'd not make such a claim, as they 
know it is not true, and more than that, they know that 
we know, and that many others know, that it is not true. 
Our Maryland friend and others may be sure that, if a 
plant is worth having, it can be had withont running the 
risks that attend dealing withagents. As to the * Sharp- 








less * it may be had of a dozen or more 
a buainess reputation at stake, and pep me 
let alone any higher motive—could not ootmnit quae 
of sending out a plant that they did not know to he folly 
toname. Caution and a careful reading of our ad 
ing pages would save many troubles of this kind, ten 
Mineral for a Name.--A soft bl} 
eral comes from ‘'F. L.,"’ Southport, ~ a ah, 
broken up into small scales, which have the brilli 
polished steel. It is only a form of a very prs: * 
of iron, which mineralogists call Hemat , and it ‘ean 
of the valuable ores for producing iron. As it nteeas 
into thin plates like mica, is called micaceous iron rt 
sometimes used in fancy work ; being broken up fine ri 
is sprinkled upon articles that have been coated with 
mucilage ; when that dries, the scales of micaceons iron 
stick fast, and give the article a very pretty appearance, 
A Handy Book, for its special object, and for 
many others, is the “ Right Hand Record and Read 
Reference for Leading Advertisers,” issued by H, P, Hnb. 
bard, the Advertising Agent of New Haven, Conn, The 
principal cities and villages having newspapers, are given 
alphabetically, for the States, Territories, and British 
America; the population of each according to the last 
census; also the estimated circulation of each newspaper, 
except the ‘* coéperative ’’ ones, which are arranged i 
gether at the end of the hook. The work has a popular 
interest, therefore, aside from its utility to advertisers, 
For these, a blank space is provided against each Paper 
for inserting advertising orders. : 
Feeding Calves.—Every stock raiser and farmer 
should know the importance of good care and the proper 
treatment to a calf during the first few months of its life, 
The greatest profit comes from full and judicious feeding 
during what is the natural period of suckling. But the 
natural method is not the most profitable to the owner of 
the calf. The milk which the cow gives is, almost every- 
where, worth more than the calf would be were it allowed 
to feed upon it. The question then is, what shall we 
feed the calf? The pure, fresh milk from the cow is what 
it would naturally have, therefore it’s food shonld be sim. 
ilar to that in composition, but less in its market valge, 
In most cases it must be put upon skim milk as the next 
best food. This lacks the cream of the pure milk; it is 
milk lessa large part of its oily element. If we can re- 
store this oil from another and a cheaper source, we, ina 
good measure, restore the milk to the calf. This can be 
done by using linseed meal, of which a half a pint should 
be mixed with a gallon of the skim milk. During the 
first few days the young calf should have the milk as {t 
comes from the cow and may be allowed to get it the 
natural way ; after this it is to be weaned and the change 
from the first mi!k to the warm skim milk begun. This 
change should be gradual and not completely made until 
seyeral weeks have elapsed. 





Coloring Mosses.—One of our friends in Wash- 
ington Territory ask how to color moss. Though the 
color is not stated, we assume it to be green. Moss is 
used in various kinds of ornamental work, but as it dries 
of a dull faded color, it must be dyed to give a lively tint. 
Large quantities of dyed moss are imported for use in 
artificial flower making amd other fancy work. A cor. 
respondent, whose other recipes we have found to be 
useful, a long time ago sent us directions for coloring 
moss. One of these is to dissolve in two quarts of boil: 
ing water two ounces of .alum and one ounce of tincture 
of Indigo Carmine, making the solution in a glazed ves- 
sel. The moss, tied in small bunches and thoroughly 
cleaned, is immersed in the solution for a few minntes, 
or until of the proper color. As a cheaper dye, he says: 
“In two quarts of boiling water dissolve four ounces 
each of Alum and Celestial Blue, in fine powder, and 
immerse the moss while the liquid is quite warm.” The 
trouble about these recipes is, that probably there is no 
demand for these modern dyeing materials away from 
large cities, and our correspondent would be unable to 
procure them. Aniline dyes of all colors are put up for 
family use, and these will no doubt answer for moss, 
If neither are to be had, let us know, and we will see 
what can be done. : 


Pigeon-berry or Poke in the Garden,.— 
What is known as “ Pigeon-berry ” in New England has 
various other names in different localities, among them 
are “Poke,” “Garget,” ‘“Cocum,” “Cancer Root,” 
““Skoke,” “‘Skoka,”’ and “ Pecatacelleloe ’—which last, 
quite puts to shame its botanical name Phytolacca decan- 
dra. A few years ago the European papers annou 
that Phytolacca was hardy in Belgium ; then one English- 
man found it was hardy in his part of England; as 800m 
as this was announced, another Englishman found it was 
hardy with him; then more Englishmen, not to be out 
done, found it was hardy in other parts, and at last the 
fact that ‘“Pigeon-berry "was generally hardy in Eng- 
land was settled. In Europe it is cultivated as an orna 
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a 
plant; well it may be, for there are few finer ob- 
in early autumn than a large plant of it. Thoreau 
"we think it was—described its rich ripeness in deserved 
We should cultivate it, and nurse it, did it come 
from Japan and cost $5 a root, and no garden would be 
complete without it. But it is not in the ornamental 
len that we would now speak of Poke—to use _its 
shortest name. Whoever has not eaten the tender, just 
developing shoots of this, dressed as asparagus, or as 
ch, has missed one of the choicest of vegetables. 
Itis sometimes compared to asparagus, but it is not like 
that—it is a thing by itself, and as good in its way as is 
asparagus in its. Knowing from early youth the great 
excellence of—must we say it—‘‘ Pigeon-berry greens,” 
ithas long been in the writer's mind to sometime try 
what cultivation would do for it. In this, as in other 
cases, ‘sometime is no time at all,’ and the only true 
way is to carry out such intentions at once. As to the 
«poke, we have been anticipated. The idea is ours, 
put some one else has put it in practice, and that some 
one else is—a lady. We have only imagined how excel- 
Jent improved Poke mast be, but our Illinois correspond- 
ent has the advantage of us—she knows it. The lady trans- 
planted young seedlings all along her garden fence ; she 
also had large roots dug up and set ont. From these last 
she says: ‘‘We have had the finest, fattest, Poke-berry 
greens ever eaten.” In answer to our suggestion that the 
tops, when mature, would occupy too much room, she 
writes, that when the plants get well up she has them 
cut off at 8 or 4 feet, and that this leaves foliage enough 
to mature the root. Those unacquainted with the use of 
this plant should understand that only the young shoots 
are used; these, when they first appear above ground, are 
as large as ones finger or larger when 6 inches or more 
high, and before the leaves have developed. While be- 
ing placed in rich garden soil will greatly increase the 
size and tenderness of these shoots, the great advantage 
gained is, being able to cut them when wanted, and not 
being obliged to hunt for them in the wild state, 


Best Fertilizer for Wheat Crop.—Drill it in 
with your wheat this fall, with a barrel of Premium Bone, 
toeachacre, You can make no less expensive experiment 
than this. You can make no ¢rial of fertilizer, which will 
be so posilively sure to pay you a handsome profit. First, 
inagrand yicld of wheat. Second, in a sure catch of grass. 
Third, ina heavy yield of grass. Fourth, in a good sod 
toturn down. The best results from the use of Premium 
Bone, are on clay and loam soils, for it supplies the miss- 
ing link in the round of plant food elements. The analy- 
sis of the grain of wheat shows in 1000 parts, “3 parts 
Sulphuric Acid, 7 parts Per-oxide of Iron, 16 parts Silica, 
2% parts Lime, 91 parts Soda, 120 parts Magnesia, 287 parts 
Potash, 498 parts Phosphoric Acid.” Phosphoric Acid is 
the missing element. Premium Bone supplies it in the 
largest amount, and most available form. 

In Clay and Loam Soils, all the elements except Phos- 
phoric Acid, are abundant. Thousands of farmers will 
testify that Premium Bone has produced larger crops of 
wheat and grass than has common manure, and they will 
tell you that the cost of Premium Bone does not exceed 
one-half the cost of bonght manure.—Premium Bone 
analysis 27 to 28 per ct. Phosphoric Acid, and 6 per ct. 
Ammonia. In Premium Bgne the farmer buys more 
Phosphoric Acid and more Ammonia in a highly availa- 
ble form than is to be found in any other fertilizer. Our 
correspondence is heavy, and we have no time to answer 
idle letters. In writing us, assure us that you are a farm- 
er, and that you are an honest inquirer after the best 
fertilizer for wheat and grass, and your letter will receive 
prompt attention. Any farmer who will get up a club 
order in his township or neighborhood will receive a fair 
compensation for his trouble. Be prompt. Address 

EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER WORKS, Salem, Ohio. 

From the “Ohio Farmer:” ‘“ Suffice it to say, that 
Premium Bone, when varreled up, is clean, Pure Bone 
ground fine. Nothing added to it, nor taken from it.” 
Premium Bone is as staple as Flour, as Pure as Gold. 
Positive Purity protects the Farmer. 


ARMERS INCREASE THE YIELD 


OF YOUR CROPS BY USING 
JONES’ PAT, Polished Steel DRILL POINTS, 


Which fit all drill boots, cut fat bottom furrows, cover -with 
moist, mellow soil (rather than dry surface earth), and, in- 
stead of crowding the seed into & space of but one inch in 
the rows, sprved it three and four inches, thus allowing the 
Plant ROOM TO STOOL, so conducive to its subsequent 
growth and proper development. 

JONES’ SEEDING AND CULTIVATING At- 
tachment is also easily adjusted to any drill, spreads the 
seed 4, 5, and 6 inches in the rows, and my experience with 
it seeding and cultivating my present wheat crop of 150 
acres, warrants me in placing it head and shoulders above 


my eA JOHN A. JONES. 
ress, for particula: . 
rs f 4 ™ Mt. Pleasant, 


ree. 

Agents wanted ; reference required. 

A THOROUGHBRED JERSEY BULL for sale, 
le 





4 years old; color, solid fawn, black points ; very valua- 

for stock purposes, as more than 90 per cent of his get 
have been heifers. 

JNO. H. BURGIN, No. 7 E. Logan St., Germantown, Pa. 








ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


Woollett’s Old Homes Made New; Being a collec- 
tion of Plans, Exterior and Interior Views, Mustrating 
the Alteration and Remodeling of several Suburban Re- 
sidences. With Explanatory Text. By WILLIAM M, 
WOOLLETT, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Author of ‘ Villas and Cottages.” One Oblong - 
Volume, 7x11. Price $1.50. 


: Bicknell & Oo.’s Specimen Book of 100 Archi- ———=—— 

i —This work shows a great variety of Plans, Elevations and Views from various publications, 
and is a very desirable book for builders and all who contemplate building. One Svo. Volume. Handsomely 
Bound in Cloth. Price $1.00. 

Ames's Compendium of Practical and Ornamental Penmanship,—Containing forty-eight 11x14 plates, 


giving more than Twenty Complete Alphabets, with numerous designs for Borders, Engrossed Resolutions, 










Memorials, Testimonials, Monograms, Title Pages, etc., designed for the use of Draughtsmen, Artists, and Pen- 


men. By DAN’L T. AMES. Large 4to. Price, Cloth, $5.00; Half Leather and Gilt, $7.50. 


Guillaume’s Interior Architecture, —Containing Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs and Eight Sec- 
tions for Doors, Stairs, Window Finish, Mantels, Wainscoting, etc., and Two Eievations for Dwellings in French 
and Italian Style. One Folio Volume, Flexible Cloth. $3.00. 

Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads,—46 Plates, 8vo, Cloth. Reduced from $3.50 to $2.50. 

Woollett’s Villas and Oottages.—One Volume Oblong 8vo., of 40 8x12 Plates. Cloth, Price $3.00. 

Gould’s Oarpenters and Builders’ Assistant, and Wood-Workers’ Guide,—containing Twenty-seven 
Plates, fully described. Revised Eaition. 8vo, Volume, bound in Cloth, Price $3.00. 

Oummings’s Architectural Details,—One Large Quarto, Volume, Fifty-six Plates. Reduced from $10 to $6. 


Croff’s Progressive American Architecture.—One Large Quarto Volume, Ninety-seven Plates. Reduced 
from $10.00 to $6.00. : 





The One Hundred and Sixty 9x!2 Well Filled Plates of WOODEN and BRICK 
BUILDINGS, with DETAILS, are now Published in Five Large Quarto Volumes, each Complete 
in Itself, under the following Titles, at the Very Low Prices Named. 


Bicknell’s Oo’ and Villa Architecture,—Containing Sixty-six Plates (Plates 1-66 W. and B, Buildings), 
showing Plans, Elevations, Views, Sections, and Details of low-priced, medium and first-class Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Houses and Country Seats, Also Specifications for Frame and Brick Dwellings, etc., etc. Drawings to 
Scale. Price $6.00. 

Bicknell’s Street, Store, and Bank Fronts —Containing Twenty-two Plates (Plates 67-89 W. and B. Build- 
ings), showing Thirty-four designs of Street Fronts for Dwellings, Stores, and Banks, including several Plates of 
Details, Drawings to Scale. Price $4.00. 

Bicknell’s Public Buildings,—containing Twenty-one Plates (Plates 90-108 and 188-135 W. and B. Buildings), 
showing Libraries, Town Hall, Masonic Hall, Hotels, Opera-House, Court-House, and Railway Stations, including 
a variety of details of same, descriptive letter-press, etc. Drawings to Scale. Price $3.50, ; 

Bicknell’s School-House and Ohurch Architecture,—Containing Twenty-three Plates (109-132 W. and‘B. 
Buildings), showing Twenty-six Plans and Elevations of District, Village, and City School-Houses ; T'wenty-five 
Plans, Eievations, Views, and Sections of medium and low-priced Churches, including a variety of miscellaneous 
Church Details, etc. Designs to Scale. Price $3.00. 

Bicknell’s Stables, Out-Buildings, Fences, and Miscellaneous Details,—Containing Twenty-four Plates 
(136-160 W. and B. Buildings), showing Sixteen Plans, Elevations, and Views of Stables, several Out-Buildings and 
Fences, and over One Hundred Miscellaneous Details. Also Sumnier-Houses, Seaside Cottages, Boat-House, Street 
View of Twelve Dwellings, etc. Elevations and Plans to Scale. Price $2.50. 

The One Hundred and Sixty Plates contained in the five volumes described above, are also contained in two 
volumes, bound in library style, half-leather, at $9.00 each, under the original title of 


** Wooden and Brick Buildings, with Details.’ 
Volume 1 contains plates 1-80; Volume 2, 8f-160. If, after the purchase of one or two of the five volumes named, 


the two volumes in half-leather, price $18.00, should be preferred, we will, on receipt of balance in cash and the one ' 


or two volumes returned, pyepaid, in good order, ship by express the two volumes, subject to express charges. 





Withers’ Ohurch Architecture.—By FREDERICK CLARKE WITHERS. Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, 
and Views of Twenty-one Churches and Two School-Houses, Photo-Lithographed from Original Drawings ; also, 
full descriptive Letter-press, which includes numerous Engravings on Wood, showing Construction and Details. 
One large volume of fifty-one 9x14 plates, substantially bound in extra cloth, sent by express to any part of the 
United States, upon receipt of price, $15.00. : 

Bicknell’s Detail, Oottage, and Oonstructive Architecture,—Containing Seventy-five large Lithographic 
Piates, published under the direction of A. J. Bicknell, showing a great variety of Desigus for Cornices, Brackets, 
Windows and Window Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay and Dormer Windows, Observatories, Towers, Chimney 
Tops, Balconies, Canopies, Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Ornaments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, Architraves, Mantles, 
Plaster Finish, etc., including Forty-five Perspectives, Elevations and Plans of Modern Designs for Cottages, with 
Details, and Eighteen Elevations of Summer-Houses, Villas, Seaside Cottages and Country Houses, together with 
Fourteen Designs for Street and Store Fronts, with inside finish for Stores and Banks; also, Framing for Dwellings, 
Barns, Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., etc., making in all a Practical Book for Architects, Builders, 
Carpenters, and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling Wood, Stone,-or Brick Buildings. One Large Quarto 
Volume sent free by Mail or Express, on receipt of Price, $10.00. 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, with Supplement,—Fifth Edition. May ist, 1878. Shows Elevations and Plans 
for Cottages, Villas, Suburban Residences, Farm Houses, Stables and Carriage Houses, Store Fronts, School 
Houses, Churches, Court Houses, and a Modern Jail. Also, Exterior and Interior Details for Public and Private 
Buildings, with approved form of Contract and Specifications, containing Seventy-seven 9x12 Plates, Drawn to 
Scale, giving the Style and ‘Cost of Building {n the different sections of the Country, being an Original Work, 
COMPRISING THE DESIGNS OF TWENTY ARCHITECTS, representing the New England, Middle, Western, 
and South-Western States. One Large Quarto Volume. Price, with Supplement, $10.00. 


Supplement to Bicknell’s Village Builder,—Fitth Edition. May 1st, 1878. 
Containing Twenty Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and Practical Designs 
for Country and Suburban Residences of moderate cost, with Elevations, Plans, 
Sections and a Variety of Details, all Drawn to Scale. Also, a full set of 
Specifications with approved form of Contract, and estimates of,cost. One 
Superb Quarto Volume, mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Price; $4.00. 
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Kither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Is double-acting, peowe a continuous stream 40 ft. Use- 
fal oo gpriakiing ie 8 and r washing windows, ex- 
stroy worms, 


throwing liquid on to 
t ut trees oe Dery, ¢ ee. yoy simple, durable, 
ured only by The 


pS ufact' 
08. oie oad Lay Phila., and 


Machin e Foor on 


Amorican 
128 Chambers St., New York; L. M. Rumsey & Co. St. Louis, 
Western Agent. 

















Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
er made. Best material 

ped se d every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


SOLD At. GOLD PRICES! 
al Improved 








mi 
me 


MGNt 

Introduced 14 years ago, and the ac- 
knowledged standard ch churn of the 
country. Easily operated and easily 
cleane |, mak: beautiful butter by 
the extra wor g of the dasher on 
the butter while churning. Our Union 
Churn has been awarded the first prize 
= over all competitors at twelve er- 
y ent State Fairs. Every Churn war- 
ranted. Address T. IN UNION 
CHURN Co., Tiffin, Ohi 


hio. 
LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 
ouly complete and effective self- 
feeding machine in the market, 
mixing the salt and imitatin 
hand-work to perfection. Sen 
for circular and see the list of 
"agen dairymen now using 
em. 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


00. Net S 
for Ho eeu “ey . po nomad Tete assets 





















PRESERVING POWDER. 
Awards and Medals: Centennial ; “Superiority,” by 
the American Institute, N. Y.; as ** he Best Preserv- 
ing Salt”? at the International Dairy Fair. 

Tasteless. Preserves Butter, Eees, Cider with fullest 
aromaas if fresh ; Invaluable for Pickles, Fruits, Vegetables, 
and on Salted Meats. 

Woent box sent by mail on receipt 5 of rice. 

Address Cc. AM END oboken, N. J. 


DELAWARE OHIO CHAIR. 


The Delaware Deuble Caned Chairs 
e sold from Ocean to Ocean. If you Walt a 
Chair for the lar, » Sitting foam, 
Lawn, or Office, that is strong, right in 
the séat, right in the back, right t every- 
where, ask for the genuine, 
All not so Wanded are imitations. 
DELAWARE CHAIR CO., 


Fo Delaware, Ohio. 
4 Caan’ Observe the Trade Mark. . ~~, 
$48: etwist,with ae | 


Send for Circular. 
Bett nA C rU Nf: s and Wa 
Punch. Also our ye - fentuck Rifle 
for $12, warran or no sale, Send for Il 
lustrated Catalogue and Price Lists to 
James Bown & Son, wy het job yg 


38 ¥ 5 
EsTABLISHED, 1848, Pitisburgh, SF. 


Hires Root Beer Package 


Makes 5 Gallons of Delicious Root Beer for 25 cts. Made 
from Pipsissewa, Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, etc. To Farmers 
and Laboring Men it will be found an agreeable, refreshing 
Beverage during the Summer months. Registered in Patent 
Office. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Manufactured 
only by C. E. HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Best Double- 
Barreled Shot-Gun 
in the world for 
Qrancea x ar- 
Prantea genuine 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY. Camden, N. J. 











of Policy- aoiée ist, 1879, $1, 150,- 
068.99. es only Farm erty and sidences ag B- 
fire and lightning. Takes no ise risks. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its well-known a excellence as & Wash-Blue commends it 
to grocer as an article of sure sale. Housekeepers 
using it once will buy again. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


REN eS I RIEU AE SN 
A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK, 
ENTITLED 


THE SCHOOL CARDEN. 


BY DE, SCHWAB, DIRECTOR OF THE VIENNA MILITARY 
GYMNASIUM, ETC 
m the 


German by Mrs. Horace Mann. 
50 cts. ag mail. 5 copies $2, 12 copies $4. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 18 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


t” READER! BEFORE BUYING A 


PIANOrORGAN 


coor ean eet pasee Boa Bpage Thstrated 
‘f te ene yey orate 


EATTY. W Washington, N N. J, 








to 
DANIEL F. 


LL TT, TMT ETI 
CHROMO, SNOWFLAKE, AND LACE CARDS, 
with name, 10c. Mall chromos, 10c. 


ELEGANT NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS, with 
1 name, 10c., Pee pet. 
I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM FOR 15C. ILLUS. 
with 24 Birds, Ferns, Scrolls, ee. 6 for 60c. 46 7 
tations given free with each. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, 

PA Y.—With Stencil Outfits. wae cents 4 cts. 


BIG sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue fr 











8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington rte Boston, Mass. 
Boys! MUSICAL Instruction $15. 

LAND CONSERVATORY, 

asic Hall, i E. Tourjée, Director. 
YOUNG ME Rocuuster Business UNI- 
VERSITY. {2 Circulars free. 
who want profitable employment 
rr WILL [izes send for our RGrix Rorelt bw 
PAY YOU lees entt:, 


Prepared for business in the 
e. T. J. HASTIN 
Mass. 
amen 
EEN WICH Cc, Y with Mus. Institute and 
Ge aireg i ey ag aged. Fe eas * nary on 








sexes. 
duced 0 99-78 ding i. For Catal . ab 


Stak Prrntixe Co., Northford, Ct. * 








This cut shows MAHER & 


GRosE 


heavy two-blade Knife, made for 
Sonics who have need of an 
lades are hand-forged from razor-stee. 
replace free any that are tn 
Price % cts, Sane 
l-blade, 50 cts, Onp 
dium 2-blade ‘aes 
Boys’ 2-blade, ute br 
Gents’ fine (o, 
Knife, $1.50, Sent to any 
address post- paid, 
Circulars free, Address 
MAHER & GROSE, , 
CUTLERs, 
TOLEDO, OHIO,’ 


Hs : 
Farmers or 
extra 





Ni T f Je 


NY 


$ 
S Pen 


ce 
LERS Tye wot 


Meo By Au.D DEA 


Real Good White Shirts 


For 50 Cents Each. 


oo 
UG 

















FROM TO 
WORKROOM WEARER, 
White, French Yoke, Completely Finished 
Open Back, Shield and all ready to wash 
Shape, pure -Linen and wear. Sent on 


Bosoms, well Made, " receipt of price, 











One Dozen, $6. Half Dozen, $3, 
g@~ One sample or more sent by mail, post-paid, on re. 
ceipt of 60 cents each. Tell size of collar worn, write name 
and full address plainly. Memit by P. O. Order on Newark, 
N. J., or registered letter. : 
NEWARK SHIRT CO., Newark, N, J, 


$50 to pods... 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS. trgccone 


MONTH during VACATION. For full particulars, 
address J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Re 





lar course, 2 years; G 


ate tg gg gearee of B.C. L.) 2 years. Fall i 


opens Sept Addre 
Prof. FRAN cis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


** Nothing could be more acceptable as a present to a lady, 
, —[Boston Tranecrigh 


HE ART AMATEUR. 


Devoted to the cultivation of Art in the Household. 
Profusely Illustrated, 
The supplements give designs for Art Needlework and 
Paintin ng on China, ‘whieh If peeeeee alone, would 
e the pri 


GHINé PAINTING, 
OOD CARVING. 
ART NEEDLEWORK. 


oung lady to 
urnishing and 











cost doub 


FIRST STEPS IN 


The instruction contained will enable any 
earn her living. Valuable hints for Artistic 
Decoration of Rooms. 


Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. $3.00 per Year. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, PUBLISHER, 571 Broadway, New York. 

“ Well illustrated, well printed, the whole pleasing and 
attractive.”"—{New York Her 

* An elegant ———., si ot New Yor 

» ont n elegance an 

















Time Your Horses. 


Our New Horse Timer 
in German Silver Case, Nickel-plated. 





FLY BACK 


Accurate and Reliable. 

‘Its size and form same as an ordinary watch. It is the best 
and most faew-n J timer —_. B.. only one that a 
eighths of se nese timers add immensely to the in- 
terest of sports rts of all kinds, and a are invaluable for scientific 
and mechanical purposes. 

J. 8..BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y.: 

Tue AUBURNDALE TimEeR,—This timer is the - of an 
ordinary watch, is the only one that records eighths 
seconds, and the price, in a German silver case, nick 
is only $15. We can certify to the accuracy of these 
as-we use them ourselves, and at a horse race, or any other 
contest out on 6 an accurate record of time won rts mre 
bs ‘7 our coat as without our Auburn 

February 22, 1879. 


certain of ot neces t Sptrlt ; 
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yniversity of the State of New York. 


Hecieeplege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The fifth regular course of lectures will commence in 
October, 1879. Circular and information can be had on ap- 


plication to 
. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Facalty. 











POULTRY ics 
P HEASANTS, Piceons, 


arnished on short notice and at reasonable prices. A 

eae of Broken Bone, Oyster Shell, hn Beef Scraps, 
and Poultry and Animal Medicines. Try our Stone Water 
Fountains: ven fountain in use. -, Beet for for aon in their 
Send for price list. JR. a 

fan Orere’ eerany, ee lenate St., New Ore 


ere 
Our large Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue of all thé leading 
breeds of thoroughbred tle, 
Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry, mailed 
on application. Send lor it be- 


chasing, and also obtain our special low quotations 

foreins spring’ s Pigs ¢ and Cotswold and Southdown Lambs. 

Satisfaction and -—- arrival with low prices ae 
Address NSON, MAULE & 

229 Church Bt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED JERSEYS for Sale. 


2% Heifers and Cows, 1 to 7 years of age. 
10 Heifer Calves, 6 to 10 weeks of age. 
10 Bulls, 1 to 4 years of age. 
All can serve, and all are bred from the best butter stock 
in the country. Colors mostly fawn or French grey. For 
hanes or beauty they cannot be —- by any late 


tions. Heifer cata’ +5 to $100 
aeten THO ovircn New I Cained, Conn. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


Pure, well bred, and very cheap. Price List on applica- 
tion. JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


36 JERSEY RED PICS, 


9% months old, averaged dressed net weight 418 Ibs, each. 
"reseriptive and Price List free 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Hoorestown, New Jersey. 


FAMILY COWS. 











Thirty high grade Jerse oh heifers and cows, X, Yyand | 


15-16; all have more or less Ayrshire blood, and were 
at thelr butter qualities. W ilyield from 8 to 141bs. eo 
r week. My prices range from $85 to $200. Ages 
fon 2 2b08 years. Color mostly fawn and white. 
THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


SPORTING DOGS, 
(AME Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


le and Cattle, supplied by 
Bridgeport, W. Va., offers for 
; M. McCANN, sale Magnificent Berkshire 
Figs from Grand Imported Sallie Sows, and Imported and 
winning Boars of the finest families. Show Pigs 

that will win. Prices low. 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


AT FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM. 
Wishing to reduce my stock, I will sell at reduced prices. 
N YNOLDS. 


eee Frankfort, Ky. 
Ree woids import FARM.—Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 














wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Tackex®, 
Ducks, and L ht Rrahmas. Send for catalo, 
oP. I MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


THE BEST POULTRY JOURNAL IS THE 


PET STOCK, PIGEON, AND POULTRY BULLETIN, 


on} 25 a year. Send 2 cents for sample copy to 
Y GL.95 a7 . Box, 316 New ork Ci A 
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FLEXIBLE 


RUBBER BITS, 








a horse, ane eg y good fo 
tender mouth: This | is endorsed by Teading horsemen 
as the very best Bit yet invented. 









Why use a 


‘= Bit made wholl 
iron when aanall oat ay Tue 
at a reason mest the 


such af ar 





re made 
steel, is the same in 


Sent bye mail on receipt t Stee the following prices ee Rubber Bit, $2.50; ist Quality Steel Bit, stamped Crane & 


Co., $2.50 ; 2d Quality Steel Bit, stamped C. 


CRANE & CO., Manufacturers of Saddlery Hardware, Newark, N. J. 
a el 





A REAL CORE FOR FOOT ROT 





"BUCHAN'S 
" Cresylic _Sheep Dip. 


BUCHAN’S 
a — 






Buchan’s Cresylic piles Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


Cotswold Sheep. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of the entire Pp. 
shade flock sent to all interested in the subject. Prides 
very low. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WAN TED % sal the he best sell- 


year— new, scientific, practical, and ieee 


DISEASES oF LIVE STOCK 








os their aise tig. A popular we. Sooke Horses, Cattle, 
eep, and Swin po: t ng a deseri tion 
of ait ine usual oto wk which O theese anineals are liable, 


and the most pn treatment of American, English, and 

European veterinarians, by Luoyp V. TELLOR, MD 

460. ice, cloth, $2.50. Sold only by subser iption. pect 

men copy mailed on receipt of of price. Kon tie stock own 

and farmer wi his book on si 2 as it will 

seve him nundres ot do hats. AN AG WA TED 
10¢ to 


Fe a fg 34 ay selling i it. For r Cireaias and te 
508 Minor St, rms, adress | 








t#- FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will rit Wpesure send you a BE le copy of 2 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


MO 

with a ecariglite LAH of the a, im LT in in 

Hives, Hone xtrnetere, Artisel cial Com 

on ane: oxes, all Bangg and ‘every- 

thing pertaining to Bee C By yor ng Patented, Sim- 

ply send your address ym etal card, written plainiy, to 
- ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





PURE BLOODED STOCK. 


Ihave for sale from the different strains of the best blood 
on record, as follows: Beacon Comets a American 
A riculturtet page 401, 1872); Touchat Cogaack, 

m, Controller, the inst two direet fom the Bul 
Litchfield. which was awarded first prize of 250 dols., and 

e grand old cow Niobe, which was awarded first prize 
over all gorsey cows; Comet, I exhibited several times in 

N, Y. Sta and New England, took the highest medal 
over all bulls of the breed open to the Us S. and Canada, 
from Ayrshire Bulls. Imported Jock (see American Agri- 
culturist), Lancer, and es For illustrations, 





obt. 

ee American Agriculturist of Vol. 32, ae Guernseys, 
LO ‘almouth, and Macdona 4 oth imported. 
Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals Singha 's flock in 
England, which took all the. -p ‘or years at the 
4°> and at the World's Fair, held at Paris last fall. Now 
is the time to engage Lambs, from King enry, 
winner of the Royal 2d Prize. mid Bi Spert, Scott, 
and Frede, all imported. i 


Braoon HILL STOCK FaRM, Northport L.f., N. ¥-« 


Warranted the 
best Leather 
Dressing made. 
a For all leather 
needin; K ny 


peming.- chet .. B. Hall, ee Ills. . A, Chadwick, 
L. A. Martz, Evansville, Ind, 
oy ‘Aske ve nble ne pay for it, or address my a or 


A.D. 8 RONG, Man apy Dhio. 











: To Mannfactorers of 
and Dealers in Wagons. 


We invite your attention to our new 
Single Lever Lock for Wagon Brakes. 
It is simple, neat, strong, and durable. 
It has more points of merit than any 
lever out. Send for asample, give it a 
— test, and satisfy yourself, 

hen we are quite confident you will 
purchase or order them on 


Manufacturer of 


The “Boss” 


hea Lever Wagon 
rake Lock. 


Pat'd Dec. 8d, 1878. 


& 
B 
: 
£ 
wa 









ns when 
ordered. Send for Cirentarand Pr Price. 
Address 








IRON SCREW WIND POWER, 


With Corrugated Iron Fans. 
The paly Wind-mill using a promeliee. 
eel, by means of;which the 
does its proportion of work at every 
oe! Has an open center, is Vaneless, 
rm-proof, and Self- covering. The 

bein vy So med by , Sreeee the pee 
in vern e and the 
il DOES ty ‘ANY 


FABTEIE, NO At T 
Send for Catalogue for full 
particulars. Address. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


az stone Com | 1 ie to 45 
$3, neal pach yoni Now 
IN USE. 


‘The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876, And 
the only Mill recognized in the 
distribution of Medals at L’Ex- 
position Universelle,Paris,1878, 
This mill is constructed on 
scientific principles, and guar- 
anteed to do good . 
work in any kind of 2 
wind. . It_ is also 
guaranteed to be 
well made of good gz 
material; to be per- 
fectly self-regulat- & 
mas adage mg eget s 
i inal kinds 
reliable na 
of winds, than any other mill made, and wa 
is Guaranteed © OT TO BLOW 


send for CATALOGUE © A ana Price ist, 
U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP Co., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 




















We ufacture the old reliable 
—the ‘wel tried, strong, durable. 


ee] ip . 
tennial Diploma, as well as a 
th ela Gen nvennial Report ‘Also 0. 

e a A 
Feed G jrinder, seh is is o 
12 ft. Pumping a Mitinns ney aera, and 
perfect Mil ha 3. all Agents wanted 
‘or yd and house use 


everywhere. Braney iw, at pt ena or 
eatafogue to TOVER WIN Beer 








BUY THE BEST. 
Myers’ Improved Wind Mill 
The Mill has a solid wheel built ex- 
pressly to stand any storm, and 
when in motion mozes. 









on in or out i: 
ge. Eee by. the best mechanics to 
zo onpers r all 


3 = put one for. pul water for s 

a indi feed 0 ot” al Ha churning, 

many other Send circular. 
Ae & DEMING, Manuf'g Co., Ohio. 





Town and County privileges for 
Driven Wells and’ eelli 
the established American Driven Well 
en leased by the year to responsible par- 

es, by 

WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
NEW YORK. 





Union Railway Horse Power. 
AND ee 


cranes 


, WM, L, BOYER & BRO, 
Pilladelphi Fas” “7°* 































































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





——__ 








Fenny ALL THE TIME. The very best 
ga from the importers at 
s ira my on os Best plan to .Club 


All = 
4 guaran 


charges paid. New ‘terme free 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


P. O. Box 4235. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


SOTA 








DAKOTA 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 

A+ For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. R. CO., 

At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
Sp) These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 

West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
oes 5 other grain, vegetables, etc. 

passed “for healthfniness. 

They are Free from Incumbrance 

Circulars, Maps, etc., containing full informa. 
tion, sent free. 


CBAS. E.. Simmons Land Cominissioner, 
Gen’! Offi *y Co., Cu1caa@o, ILLS. 
in pte 


Mention this 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure I Investment! ! 


BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
im the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM 
Land Commissioner U.P. R. R. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


he climate is unsur- 























FOR SALE. 


A Gentleman’s Home. 
nal have a plantation of 1,292 acres which I wish to sell. It 


ful new house, out-houses, stables, cribs, 


on it 

7 houses, barns, etc.; the dwelli house is entire] 
new, the soil is as as in Virginia, and well 
own .as one of the nomad farms in Vi ja; the 
unds id the house grass and beautiful flowers ; 
dwelling house is complet peers with new furni- 
ture, bought —. there i e eet carriage horses 
and carriage, farm im inplements, an things necessary for 


ay oe = the 2 farm. I wi:l sell tue s whole as it standa, for 
a, oe $5,000 on 2 years’ time, at 6 per cent. 


ES, Nottoway Court House, Va. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for sale y 
MoAFEE BROTHERS, 22 e St., San Francisco, Cal. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ f73g5tor” 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with rik ite 1 lux- 
00d,” e Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and a A aenes 
apd Pamphiet 2 ge Mop she shower, 
ng ‘Ma. 


{ CAMFORNIA COLONT 


is being formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a tract of seven 
thousand acres. Those wishing to Know all about it and 
California Colonies, can, by addressing California Colony, 
14 W. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y.,or Wendell Easton, 22 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


eto 81000. JOIN OUR COLONY! 


Maps and FF. MAN Claremont, Va. 


FARM Cee 100 bat es Catalogue fre. 
Galvanized ey Fence Strand 


PHILIP 8S. JUSTICE, 
14 N. Sth St,, Phil., Pa. 
cichiiiiaieeuemeneiial 








Bookwalter Engine. 


Com: Kener iplieeion, 


and a Guaranteed 
to work weil an give full power 
laimed. Engine and Boiler com- 


incl a, Pamp, 
(and boxing), at the low price 








ston stBpringtel } Soho. 
JAMES LEFFEL L&co., 
or se instar be, ioe te 




















Send for Illustrated Descri 
ATLAS ENGIN: 





Circular. 
WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION! 


SOMETHING IN WHICH YOU ARE ALL INTERESTED, 


The gunning season is close at-hand, and in order-to supply our many readers and sportsmen wit 
Fire Arms that can be had in the market, we have made arrangements with the justly celebrated gE. 
& Sons to furnish any of their Arms, at the very lowest prices. 


h the very pest 
Remington 





No. 1,—Double-Barreled Breech-Loading Shot-Gun.—We take pleasure in offering this 
with rebounding locks, central fire, 10 or 12-gauge, 28 or 30-inch steel barrels, with all the important features: of 
first-class gun in every particular, at a price within the reach of all. Z 

WE SEND THIS GuN, securely packed, with 2 dozen brass shells and 100 paper shells, 500 primers, a eeleeasediba 
reprimer, to any address, EXPRESS PAID, on the receipt of $40. , 

(= Any other style of this make at a, weamcmaa prices. 


“THE KING OF MAGAZINE RIFLES.” 





UNEQUALED FOR RAPIDITY AND ACCURACY IN FIRING; 
The constant enquiry from our readers in regard to a good Magazine Rifle caused us to make ar arrangement with the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 


Whereby we are now able to furnish all who desire one of their superior Rifles at the lowest possible oti. 





WINCHESTER RIFLE. 





We can furnish any of the models of this reliable Rifle at thé very 
lowest prices, packed ready for shipment, and delivered at nearly every 
express Office Free or CHARGE. 

Model 66. Model %3. Model %6, 
hi Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel.... ...... $23.00 $27.00 $33.00 
LOOK AT THE PRICES: “ me ag, 905, ieee 5 oe 23.00 27.00 - 85,00 
ng “* Round Meigen. a'ec tS 22.00 25.00 82.00 
, RED) a PEER E tS) oh ae 24.00 27:00 


REMINGTON’S CREEDMOOR RIFLES. 
THEIR REPUTATION ESTABLISHED BY PRACTICAL USE, 








No. 1.—Long Range Creedmoor Rifles us most of the successful com titors at theInters: 


national, State, and other rifle-contests. Zhe barrels, locks, mp t 

differences being in 2 on oN — a te eoge Ail three have a othe Same aly, eet Beka eye Net 
nas a * pistol gri stoc o, 2 is without pistol gri N ( 

bess aa he 1 $100 No 2 $70; No. B $55. gtip; No. 3 has a military stock. Shooting and ‘calibre of all 


No. 2.—Mid-Bange Bifle, using central-fire cart ‘Com. 
bination Peep and open rear, Beach front-s ght, 28 and 80-inch Tancne ache tantr aaa 


No. 3.—Hunti and Target Rifle, breech-] Pe 

— and target shooting this is a valuable rifle. "The ‘coubee oo be 32,58 oF 38-100 a5 nosiren 36 amd Mines 
rrels 
Any of these Rifles sent Free to any address on receipt of the price. 

Send for our New and Enlarged Hiition of Sportsmans a EE issued July 1st, 1879. 
Elegantly Wustrated, with nearly 100 Engravings. This complete Catalogue, which is printed on tinted paper, 
and contains invaluable information regarding books, guns, and accoutrements Sor Sportsmen, will be sent POST 
FREE on 2 eceipt of 5 cenis. 








































Sar” Pisses Sanithe gear dageladlt for tirieen af 0g articles, and they will receive prompt attention. #1 
SPORTSMAN’S DEPARTMENT, 
ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 














